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Foreword 


T he tremendous research and development effort that went into the 
development of radar and related techniques during World War II 
resulted not only in hundreds of radar sets for military (and some for 
possible peacetime) use but also in a great body of information and new 
techniques in the electronics and high-frequency fields. Because this 
basic material may be of great value to science and engineering, it seemed 
most important to publish it as soon as security permitted. 

The Radiation Laboratory of MIT, which operated under the super¬ 
vision of the National Defense Research Committee, undertook the great 
task of preparing these volumes. The work described herein, however, 
is the collective result of work done at many laboratories, Army, Navy, 
university, and industrial, both in this country and in England, Canada, 
and other Dominions. 

The Radiation Laboratory, once its proposals were approved and 
finances provided by the Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
chose Louis N. Ridenour as Editor-in-Chief to lead and direct the entire 
project. An editorial staff was then selected of those best qualified for 
this type of task. Finally the authors for the various volumes or chap¬ 
ters or sections were chosen from among those experts who were inti¬ 
mately familiar with the various fields and who were able and willing 
to write the summaries of them. This entire staff agreed to remain at 
work at MIT for six months or more after the work of the Radiation 
Laboratory was complete. These volumes stand as a monument to this 
group. 

These volumes serve as a memorial to the unnamed hundreds and 
thousands of scientists, engineers, and others who actually carried on 
the research, development, and engineering work the results of which 
are herein described. There were so many involved in this work and they 
worked so closely together even though often in widely separated labora¬ 
tories that it is impossible to name or even to know those who contributed 
to a particular idea or development. Only certain ones who wrote 
reports or articles have even been mentioned. But to all those who 
contributed in any way to this great cooperative development enterprise, 
both in this country and in England, these volumes are dedicated. 

L. A. DuBridge 
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Preface 


T his book endeavors to present the salient features in the reformulation 
of microwave field problems as microwave network problems. The 
problems treated are the class of electromagnetic “boundary value” or 
“diffraction” problems descriptive of the scattering properties of dis¬ 
continuities in waveguides. Their reformulation as network problems 
permits such properties to be calculated in a conventional network manner 
from equivalent microwave networks composed of transmission lines and 
lumped constant circuits. A knowledge of the values of the equivalent 
network parameters is a necessary prerequisite to quantitative calcula¬ 
tions. The theoretical evaluation of microwave network parameters 
entails in general the solution of three-dimensional boundary-value prob¬ 
lems and hence belongs properly in the domain of electromagnetic field 
theory. In contrast, the network calculations of power distribution, 
frequency response, resonance properties, etc., characteristic of the “far- 
field” behavior in microwave structures, involve mostly algebraic prob¬ 
lems and hence may be said to belong in the domain of microwave network 
theory. The independence of the roles played by microwave field and 
network theories js to be emphasized; it has a counterpart in conventional 
low-frequency electrical theory and accounts in no small measure for the 
far-reaching development of the network point of view both at microwave 
and low frequencies. 

In the years 1942 to 1946 a rather intensive and systematic exploita¬ 
tion of both the field and network aspects of microwave problems was 
carried out at the Radiation Laboratory of MIT by a group of workers 
among whom J. Schwinger played a dominant role. By means of an 
integral-equation formulation of field problems, Schwinger pointed the 
way both in the setting up and solving of a wide variety of microwave 
problems. These developments resulted in a rigorous and general theory 
of microwave structures in which conventional low-frequency electrical 
theory appeared as a special case. As is to be expected, the presenta¬ 
tion of the results of these developments involves the work of many 
individuals both in this country and abroad, as well as much material 
which is now more or less standard in mathematical and engineering 
literature. Unfortunately, it has not been possible to document ade¬ 
quately these sources in the present edition. It is hoped that these and 
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other omissions will be remedied in a subsequent and more up-to-date 
edition. 

Although the primary aim of this book is to present the equivalent- 
circuit parameters for a large number of microwave structures, a brief but 
coherent account of the fundamental concepts necessary for their proper 
utilization is included. Thus there is summarized in the first three 
chapters both the field and network theoretic considerations necessary 
for the derivation and utilization of the basic transmission line—equiva¬ 
lent-circuit formalism. The mode concept and transmission-line formu¬ 
lation of the field equations are introduced in Chapter 1. This chapter 
contains an engineering treatment of the transmission-line theory neces¬ 
sary for the description of propagating and nonpropagating modes in the 
more important types of uniform and nonuniform waveguides. The 
field-structure, propagation, attenuation, etc., characteristics of the 
transmission-line modes so described are compiled in Chapter 2, with 
both quantitative and pictorial detail. The elements of microwave- 
network theory required for the analysis, representation, and measure¬ 
ment of the equivalent circuits for iV-terminal microwave structures are 
outlined in Chapter 3; also contained in this chapter is a sketch of some 
of the field theoretic methods employed in the derivation of the equiva¬ 
lent-circuit parameters reported in Chapters 4 to 8. Althou gh most 
of the above material is written for the impedance-minded micro- 
wave engineer, some of the sections should be of interest to the applied 
mathematician. 

The remaining chapters contain a compilation of the equivalent- 
circuit parameters for a variety of nondissipative iV-terminal microwave 
structures. These results are presented usually both analytically and 
graphically in individual sections having an intentionally concise format 
to avoid repetition. Since the analytical formulae are frequently 
cumbersome to evaluate, care has been taken to achieve a reasonable 
degree of accuracy in the graphical plots. In Chapter 4 a number of 
two-terminal structures, such as beyond-cutoff and radiative waveguide 
terminations, are treated. Obstacle and aperture discontinuities in wave¬ 
guides, gratings in free space, etc., are among the four-terminal structures 
described in Chapter 5. Chapter 6 deals with six-terminal microwave 
structures and contains the equivalent-circuit parameters for a number 
of E- and //-plane T- and F-junctions, bifurcations, etc. Several eight- 
terminal structures are treated in Chapter 7. Chapter 8 contains the 
circuit description of a number of typical composite microwave struc¬ 
tures: dielectric-filled guides, thick apertures, etc. In contrast to the 
relatively complicated field calculations employed to obtain the previous 
results, only simple microwave network calculations are required to find 
the circuit parameters and properties of these composite structures. 
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ix 

The equivalent-circuit results in the various sections of Chapters 4 to 8 
involve the expenditure of considerable time and effort on the part of 
many workers—often not at all commensurate with the space devoted 
to the presentation of these results. Each section usually represents the 
contributions of many individuals who unfortunately are not acknowl¬ 
edged in each instance. In addition to J. Schwinger, the following helped 
with direct theoretical contributions to these sections: 

J. F. Carlson, A. E. Heins, H. A. Levine 
P. M. Marcus, and D. S. Saxon. 

Indirect contributions were made by H. A. Bethe, N. H. Frank, and 
R. M. Whitmer. The efforts of Levine and Marcus, who remained with 
the office of publications until its close in 1946, are particularly acknowl¬ 
edged; the latter correlated all the tabulated work reported in the 
appendix. The continued interest and criticism of Levine and Schwinger 
since the close of the laboratory are greatly appreciated. Although a 
great deal of experimental work on the measurement of equivalent- 
circuit parameters was carried out, only that part which is not covered 
by or in agreement with theory is included in Chapters 4 to 8. The 
work of W. H. Pickering et al., of California Institute of Technology, and 
of C. G. and D. D. Montgomery should be cited in this connection. 

A considerable amount of technical assistance was rendered by many 
others. Mrs. A. Marcus did most of the work on the mode plots pre¬ 
sented in Chapter 2. C. W. Zabel correlated some of the theoretical and 
experimental data on T sections in Chapter 6. Most of the numerical 
computations were carried out under the direction of A. E. Heins by M. 
Karakashian, R. Krock, D. Perkins, B. Siegle, and others. Finally, the 
valuable editorial assistance, planning, and criticism of H. M. James 
in the initial stages of preparation of this book should be mentioned. 

Although conceived at the Radiation Laboratory of MIT, the greater 
part of this book was written in the years subsequent to its close while the 
author was a staff member of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
The author wishes to thank Professor E. Weber, Director of the Micro- 
wave Research Institute at the Polytechnic Institute, for use of the 
technical and clerical facilities of the laboratory in the preparation of 
this book; also various members of the Institute for their criticism and 
proofreading of many sections of this book; and lastly his wife, Muriel, for 
her continuous help and encouragement. 

N. Marcuvttz 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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CHAPTER 1 
TRANSMISSION LINES 

1*1. Waveguides as Transmission Lines. —The determination of the 
electromagnetic fields within any region is dependent upon one’s ability 
to solve explicitly the Maxwell field equations in a coordinate system 
appropriate to the region. Complete solutions of the field equations, or 
equivalently of the wave equation, are known for only relatively few 
types of regions. Such regions may be classified as either uniform or 
nonuniform. Uniform regions are characterized by the fact that cross 
sections transverse to a given symmetry, or propagation, direction are 
almost everywhere identical with one another in both size and shape. 
Nonuniform regions are likewise characterized by a symmetry, or propa¬ 
gation, direction but the transverse cross sections are similar to rather 
than identical with one another. 

Examples of uniform regions are provided by regions cylindrical 
about the symmetry direction and having planar cross sections with rec¬ 
tangular, circular, etc., peripheries. Regions not cylindrical about the 
symmetry direction and having nonplanar cross sections of cylindrical, 
spherical, etc., shapes furnish examples of nonuniform regions (c/. Secs. 
1-7 and 1-8). In either case the cross sections may or may not be limited 
by metallic boundaries. Within such regions the electromagnetic field 
may be represented as a superposition of an infinite number of standard 
functions that form a mathematically complete set. These complete 
sets of functional solutions are classical and have been employed in the 
mathematical literature for some time. However, in recent years the 
extensive use of ultrahigh frequencies has made it desirable to reformulate 
these mathematical solutions in engineering terms. It is with this 
reformulation that the present chapter will be concerned. 

The mathematical representation of the electromagnetic field within a 
uniform or nonuniform region is in the form of a superposition of an 
infinite number of modes or wave types. The electric and magnetic field 
components of each mode are factorable into form functions, depending 
only on the cross-sectional coordinates transverse to the direction of 
propagation, and into amplitude functions, depending only on the coordi¬ 
nate in the propagation direction. The transverse functional form of 
each mode is dependent upon the cross-sectional shape of the given 
region and, save for the amplitude factor, is identical at every cross 
1 
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section. As a result the amplitudes of a mode completely characterize 
the mode at every cross section. The variation of each amplitude along 
the propagation direction is given implicitly as a solution of a one- 
dimensional wave or transmission-line equation. According to the mode 
in question the wave amplitudes may be either propagating or attenuating 
along the transmission direction. 

In many regions of practical importance, as, for example, in wave¬ 
guides, the dimensions and field excitation are such that only one mode is 
capable of propagation. As a result the electromagnetic field almost 
everywhere is characterized completely by the amplitudes of this one 
dominant wave type. Because of the transmission-line behavior of the 
mode amplitudes it is suggestive to define the amplitudes that measure 
the transverse electric and magnetic field intensities of this dominant 
mode as voltage and current, respectively. It is thereby implied that 
the electromagnetic fields may be described almost everywhere in terms 
of the voltage and current on an appropriate transmission line. This 
transmission line completely characterizes the behavior of the dominant 
mode everywhere in the waveguide. The knowledge of the real charac¬ 
teristic impedance and wave number of the transmission line then permits 
one to describe rigorously the propagation of this dominant mode in 
familiar impedance terms. 

The impedance description may be extended to describe the behavior 
of the nonpropagating or higher modes that are present in the vicinity 
of cross-sectional discontinuities. Mode voltages and currents are 
introduced as measures of the amplitudes of the transverse electric and 
magnetic field intensities of each of the higher modes. Thus, as before, 
each of the higher modes is represented by a transmission line but now the 
associated characteristic impedance is reactive and the wave number 
imaginary, i.e., attenuating. In this manner the complete description 
of the electromagnetic field in a waveguide may be represented in terms 
of the behavior of the voltages and currents on an infinite number of 
transmission lines. The quantitative use of such a representation in a 
given waveguide geometry presupposes the ability to determine explicitly 
the following: 

1. The transverse functional form of each mode in the waveguide 
cross section. 

2. The transmission-line equations for the mode amplitudes together 
with the values of the mode characteristic impedance and propaga¬ 
tion constant for each mode. 

3. Expressions for the field components in terms of the amplitudes 
and functional form of the modes. 

The above-described impedance or transmission-line reformulation of the 



Sec. 1-2] FIELD REPRESENTATION IN UNIFORM WAVEGUIDES 3 

electromagnetic field will be carried out for a number of practical uniform 
and nonuniform waveguides. 

1-2. Field Representation in Uniform Waveguides.—By far tbe 
largest class of waveguide regions is the uniform type represented in Fig. 
1-1. Such regions are cylindrical and have, in general, an arbitrary cross 
section that is generated by a straight line moving parallel to the sym¬ 
metry or transmission direction, the latter being characterized by the 
unit vector z 0 . In many practical waveguides the cross sectional geom¬ 
etry is described by a coordinate system appropriate to the boundary 



Cross sectional view Longitudinal view 

Fig. 1-1.—Uniform waveguide of arbitrary cross section. 

curves although this is not a necessary requirement. Since the trans¬ 
mission-line description of the electromagnetic field within uniform 
guides is independent of the particular form of coordinate system employed 
to describe the cross section, no reference to cross-sectional coordinates 
will be made in this section. Special coordinate systems appropriate to 
rectangular, circular, and elliptical cross sections, etc., will be considered 
in Chap. 2. To stress the independence of the transmission-line descrip¬ 
tion upon the cross-sectional coordinate system an invariant transverse 
vector formulation of the Maxwell field equations will be employed in the 
following. This form of the field equations is obtained by elimination of 
the field components along the transmission, or z, direction and can be 
written, for the steady state of angular frequency to, as 

M(t + p ▼<▼.) ■ (H, X z„), 
jk v (t + i ▼,▼,) • (z„ X E,). 

Vector notation is employed with the following meanings for the symbols: 

E t = E t(x,y,z) = the rms electric-field intensity transverse to the 
z-axis. 

H< = Ht(x,y,z) = the rms magnetic-field intensity transverse to the 
z-axis. 

f = intrinsic impedance of the medium = 1 /tj = vAA 
k = propagation constant in medium = to VA = 27r/X 



&E t _ 
dz 
3H i 
dz 
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V* = gradient operator transverse to 2 -axis 1 = V — z 0 
' t = unit dyadic defined such that c • A = A • c = A 

The time variation of the field is assumed to be exp (-\-jut). The 2 com¬ 
ponents of the electric and magnetic fields follow from the transverse 
components by the relations 

jkrjEz == Vj • (Ht X z 0 ), | /g'v 

jktH z = V, • (z 0 X B*). J ; 

Equations (1) and (2), which are fully equivalent to the Maxwell 
equations, make evident in transmission-line guise the separate depend¬ 
ence of the field on the cross-sectional coordinates and on the longitudinal 
coordinate z. The cross-sectional dependence may be integrated out of 
Eqs. (1) by means of a suitable set of vector orthogonal functions. 
Functions such that the result of the operation • on a function is 
proportional to the function itself are of the desired type provided they 
satisfy, in addition, appropriate conditions on the boundary curve or 
curves s of the cross section. Such vector functions are known to be of 
two types: the E-mode functions ej defined by 

e{ = -V t 4v, J 

h( = z 0 X e'i, J 

where 

V?4>i + = 0 

4>i = 0 on s if k' ci 5 ^ 0 

= 0 on s if k' ci = 0;* 


(за) 

( зб ) 


and the E-mode functions e" defined by 

e" = z 0 X V t ¥ f> 1 
h" = z 0 X e'/, j 

where 


+ k"**i = 0 , 

Mi 
dv 

1 For a cross-section defined by a rectangular xy coordinate system 


= 0 on s 


r. + 


(4a) 

(46) 


where x 0 and y 0 are unit vectors in the x and y directions. 

* The case k' ci = 0 arises in multiply connected cross sections such as those encoun¬ 
tered in coaxial waveguides. The vanishing of the tangential derivative of S>,- on s 
implies that 4>» is a constant on each periphery. 
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where i denotes a double index ran and v is the outward normal to s in 
the cross-section plane. For the sake of simplicity, the explicit depend¬ 
ence of ej, e", <£,, and 4^ on the cross-sectional coordinates has been 
omitted in the writing of the equations. The constants k' ci and A;" are 
defined as the cutoff wave numbers or eigenvalues associated with the 
guide cross section. Explicit expressions for the mode functions and 
cutoff wave numbers of several waveguide cross sections are presented in 
Chap. 2. 

The functions e, possess the vector orthogonality properties 

/ j 4-4ds-ff <•<.»-( 

e'i • e" dS = 0, 




with the integration extended over the entire guide cross section. The 
product e< • e,- is a simple scalar product or an Hermitian (i.e., complex 
conjugate) product depending on whether or not the mode vectors are 
real or complex. 

The transverse electric and magnetic fields can be expressed in terms 
of the above-defined orthogonal functions by means of the representation 


E, = ^V;(z)e' + 
H, = ^/'(z)h' + 



(6a) 


and inversely the amplitudes Vi and 7, can be expressed in terms of the 
fields as 


I'i = 


J J E t-e'idS, 
J jllfh'dS, 


= f f E * m e < dS > 

I? = j J H t • h," dS. 


( 66 ) 


The longitudinal field components then follow from Eqs. (2), (3), (4), and 
(6a) as 


jkrjEz = 


jk{H z = 



(6c) 


In view of the orthogonality properties (5) and the representation (6a), 
the total average power flow along the guide at z and in the z 0 direction is. 
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P z = Re ^ J J E, X H* • zo dSj = Re ^ F'/f + ^ F"/"*^, 


(7) 


where all quantities are rms and the asterisk denotes the complex 
conjugate. 

For uniform guides possessing no discontinuities within the guide cross 
section or on the guide walls the substitution of Eqs. (6a) transforms 
Eqs. (1) into an infinite set of equations of the type 


dVi 

dz 

d/i 

dz 


— jKiZJi, 
= -jKiYiVi, 


( 8 ) 


which define the variation with z of the mode amplitudes F,- and The 
superscript distinguishing the mode type has been omitted, since the 
equations are of the same form for both modes. The parameters m and 
Zi are however of different form; for E-modes 

4 = Vic* - A&, = = (9tt) 

for E-modes 

k" = _ k£, Z’d = f A = ^. (96) 

K i K i 

Equations (8) are of standard transmission-line form. They con¬ 
stitute the basis for the definition of the amplitudes Vi as mode voltages, 
of the amplitudes Ii as mode currents, and concomitantly of the para¬ 
meters Ki and Zi as the mode propagation constant and mode char¬ 
acteristic impedance, respectively. The functional dependence of the 
parameters k» and Z on the cross-sectional dimensions is given in Chap. 2 
for several waveguides of practical importance. 

The field representation given by Eqs. (6a) and (8) provides a general 
solution of the field equations that is particularly appropriate for the 
description of the guide fields in the vicinity of transverse discontinuities 
—such as apertures in transverse plates of zero thickness, or changes of 
cross section. The field representation given in Eqs. (6a) is likewise 
applicable to the description of longitudinal discontinuities—such as 
obstacles of finite thickness or apertures in the guide walls. However, as 
is evident on substitution of Eqs. (6a) into Eqs. (1), the transmission-line 
equations (8) for the determination of the voltage and current amplitudes 
must be modified to take into account the presence of longitudinal 
discontinuities within the cross section. This modification results in the 
addition of z-dependent “generator” voltage and current terms to the 
right-hand members of Eqs. (8). The determination of the mode 
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amplitude for the case of longitudinal discontinuities is thus somewhat 
more complicated than for the case of transverse discontinuities. Both 
cases, however, constitute more or less conventional transmission-line 
problems. 

1*3. Uniform Transmission Lines.—As shown in Sec. 1-2 the repre¬ 
sentation of the electric and magnetic fields within an arbitrary but 
uniform waveguide (c/. Fig. 1*1) can be reformulated into an engineering 
description in terms of an infinite number of mode voltages and currents. 
The variation of each mode voltage and current along the guide axis is 
described in terms of the corresponding variation of voltage and current 
along an appropriate transmission line. The description of the entire 
field within the guide is thereby reduced to the description of the elec¬ 
trical behavior on an infinite set of transmission lines. In this section 
two distinctive ways of describing the electrical behavior on a trans¬ 
mission line will be sketched: (1) the impedance (admittance) description, 
(2) the scattering (reflection and transmission coefficient) description. 

The transmission-line description of a waveguide mode is based on the 
fact, noted in the preceding section, that the transverse electric field E t 
and transverse magnetic field H ( of each mode can be expressed as 

E t(x,y,e ) = V(z)e(x,y), 1 

H t (x,y,z) = I{z)h(x,y), / ™ 

where e(x,y) and h (x,y) are vector functions indicative of the cross- 
sectional form of the mode fields, and V ( z ) and I (z) are voltage and current 
functions that measure the rms amplitudes of the transverse electric and 
magnetic fields at any point z along the direction of propagation. As a 
consequence of the Maxwell field equations (c/. Sec. 1-2) the voltage 
and current are found to obey transmission-line equations of the form 




(ID 


where, for a medium of uniform dielectric constant and permeability, 
k = aA 2 - hi \ 

= for //-modes, I (Uo) 

( =! 1 = -\A for S-modes. ) 

Since the above transmission-line description is applicable to every mode, 
the sub- and superscripts distinguishing the mode type and number will 
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be omitted in this section. The parameters k, k c , k, and Z are termed the 
free-space wave number, the cutoff wave number, the guide wave number, 
and the characteristic impedance of the mode in question. Instead of 
the parameters k, k C) and k the corresponding wavelengths X, X c , and X e are 
frequently employed. These are related by 



The explicit dependence of the mode cutoff wave number k c and mode 
functions e and h on the cross-sectional geometry of several uniform 
guides will be given in Chap. 2. Together with the knowledge of the 
wavelength X of field excitation, these quantities suffice to determine 
completely the transmission-line behavior of an individual mode. 

Since the voltage V and current I are chosen as rms quantities, and 
since the vector functions e and h are normalized over the cross section 
in accordance with Eq. (5), the average total mode power flow along the 
direction of propagation is Re (VI*). Although the voltage V and 
current I suffice to characterize the behavior of a mode, it is evident that 
such a characterization is not unique. Occasionally it is desirable to 
redefine the relations [Eqs. (10)] between the fields and the voltage and 
current in order to correspond more closely to customary low-frequency 
definitions, or to simplify the equivalent circuit description of waveguide 
discontinuities. These redefinitions introduce changes of the form 


V = 


V_ 

N w 


I = N»I, 


(12 a) 


where the scale factor is so chosen as to retain the form of the power 
expression as Re (Vi*). On substitution of the transformations (12a) 
into Eqs. (11) it is apparent that the transmission-line equations retain 
the same form in the new voltage V and current I provided a new charac¬ 
teristic impedance 

Z = ZN = j (12 b) 

is introduced. Transformation relations of this kind are generally 
important only in the case of the dominant mode and even then only 
when absolute impedance comparisons are necessary. Most trans¬ 
mission-line properties depend on relative impedances; the latter are 
unaffected by transformations of the above type. 
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Equations (11) may be schematically represented by the transmission¬ 
line diagram of Fig. 1-2 wherein the choice of positive directions for F and 
I is indicated. To determine explicit solutions of Eqs. (11) it is con¬ 
venient to eliminate either 7 or 7 and thus obtain the one-dimensional 
wave equations 


- + ,r = o 

(13a) 

+ 

* 

o 

(136) 


Equations (13) define waves of two types: either propagating or atten¬ 
uating with the distance z depending on whether the constant k 2 is either 
positive or negative. Although 


both types of waves can be treated 
bv the same formalism, the follow- 


ing applies particularly to the i 

K j 

1 

propagating type. t ! 

i t 

Impedance Descriptions .—The 1 ! 

! 1 — - z o 

solutions to Eqs. (13) can be V(z) \ 

1 V{Z 0 ) 

1 

written as a superposition of the ; 

z ! 


trigonometrical functions z z o 

Fig. 1-2.—Choice of positive directions of 
COS KZ, sin KZ. (14) voltage and current in a uniform transmission 
line. 

By means of these so-called stand¬ 
ing waves, the solutions to Eq. (11) can be expressed in terms of the 
voltage or current at two different points z 0 and Zi as 


y,, = F(z 0 ) sin k(zi — z) + Vjzi) sin k(z - g 0 ) 

^ ' sin k(zi — Zo) ’ 

j/v __ 7(g 0 ) sin k(zi — z) + I(zi) sin k(z - z 0 ) 

' ' sin k(zi — Zo) 

or in terms of the voltage and current at the same point z 0 as 

F(z) = F(z 0 ) cos k(z — zo) — jZJ(z 0 ) sin k(z — z 0 ), 
I{z) — J(z 0 ) cos k(z — Zo) — jYV (z 0 ) sin k(z — z 0 ). 


(15a) 

(156) 

(16a) 

(166) 


Equations (16) represent the voltage and current everywhere in terms 
of the voltage and current at a single point z 0 . Since in many applica¬ 
tions the absolute magnitudes of F and I are unimportant, it is desirable 
to introduce at any point z the ratio 

i m 


i 
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called the relative, or normalized, admittance at z looking in the direction 
of increasing z. In terms of this quantity Eqs. (16) can be reexpressed, 
by division of Eqs. (16a) and (166), in the form 


j + Y'(z 0 ) cot k(z 0 - z) 
w ” cot k(Zo - z) + jY' (z 0 ) ’ 


( 18 ) 


which is the fundamental transmission-line equation relating the relative 
admittance at any point z to that at any other point z 0 . 

Many graphical schemes have been proposed to facilitate computa¬ 
tions with Eq. (18). One of the more convenient representations, the 
so-called circle diagram, or Smith chart, is shown in Fig. 1-3. For real k 
this diagram represents Eq. (18) as a constant radius rotation of the 
complex quantity Y'(z 0 ) into the complex quantity F'(z), the angle of 
rotation being 2 k(z 0 — z) radians. Since graphical uses of this diagram 
have been treated in sufficient detail elsewhere in this series, 1 we shall 
consider only a few special but important analytical forms of Eq. (18). 
For Y'(z 0 ) — <*>, 


for F'(zo) = 0, 
for F'(z 0 ) = 1, 


Y’{z) = —j cot k(z 0 

-*); 

(19a) 

Y'(z) = +j tan k(z 0 

- *); 

(196) 

Y'(z) = 1. 


(19c) 


These are, respectively, the relative input admittances at z corresponding 
to a short circuit, an open circuit, and a “match” at the point z 0 . 

The fundamental admittance relation [Eq. (18)] can be rewritten as 
an impedance relation 


V//-X _ 3 + Z '(z 0 ) cot k(Zo - z) 
K ) cot k(z 0 — z) + jZ'(z 0 ) 


( 20 ) 


The similarity in form of Eqs. (18) and (20) is indicative of the existence 
of a duality principle for the transmission-line equations (11). Duality 
in the case of Eqs. (11) implies that if F, 7, Z are replaced respectively 
by 7, F, Y, the equations remain invariant in form. As a consequence 
relative admittance relations deduced from Eqs. (11) have exactly the 
same form as relative impedance relations. 

It is occasionally desirable to represent the admittance relation (18) 
by means of an equivalent circuit. The circuit equations for such a 
representation are obtained by rewriting Eqs. (16) in the form 

7(z) = ~iY cot k(z 0 - z)[F(z)] - jY esc k(z„ - z)[-F(z„)], ) . 

7(z 0 ) = -jY esc k(z 0 - z)[F(z)] - jY cot k(z 0 - z)[-F(z 0 )]. j K ) 

1 Cf. G. L. Ragan, Microwave Transmission Circuits, Vol. 0, Radiation Laboratory 



Fig. 1*3.—Circle diagram for uniform transmission lines. 


The equivalent circuit is schematically represented by the ir network 
shown in Fig. 1-4 which indicates both the positive choice of voltage and 
current directions as well as the admittance values of the circuit elements 
for a length l = z 0 — z of transmission line. 

By the duality replacements indicated above, Eqs. (21a) may be 
written in impedance form as 

Viz) - jZ cot k ( z 0 - z)[I{z)] - jZ esc k ( z 0 - z)[-/(z 0 )], 1 

Viz,) = -jZ CSC Kizo - z)[Iiz)] - jZ cot Kiz, - z)[-Iiz,)\. j ^ L0) 
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Hence an alternative equivalent circuit for a length l of transmission line 
may be represented by the T network shown in Fig. 1-46 wherein are 
indicated the impedance values of the circuit elements. The relation 
between the impedances at the points z and zo follows from the above 
circuit representations by the well-known combinatorial rules for 
impedances. 

m hzq) m - nzp) 

-jTcsc Kl *“ 


(a) ( b ) 

Fig. 1-4.-—(a) 7 r-Circuit for a length l of uniform transmission line; (6) T-circuit for a 
length l of uniform transmission line. 

An alternative form of Eq. (18) useful for conceptual as well as 
computational purposes is obtained on the substitution 

Y'(z ) = —j cot 0(z). (22a) 

The resulting equation for 0(z) in terms of 0(z o ) is, omitting an additive 
multiple of 2nr, 

0(2) = 0(2o) + k(z 0 - 2). (226) 

The quantity 0 ( 2 ) represents the electrical “length” of a short-circuit 
line equivalent to the relative admittance Y'(z). The fundamental 
transmission-line relation (18), expressed in the simple form of Eq. (226), 
states that the length equivalent to the input admittance at z is the 
algebraic sum of the length equivalent to the output admittance at z 0 
plus the electrical length of the transmission line between z and z 0 . It 
should be noted that the electrical length corresponding to an arbitrary 
admittance is in general complex. 

In addition to the relation between the relative admittances at the 
two points z and z 0 the relation between the frequency derivatives of the 
relative admittances is of importance. The latter may be obtained by 
differentiation of Eqs. (21) either as 

dY'jz ) dY'jzp) 

K da . , . K da 

1 + L/T'( 2 )] 2 “ 3k(Zo z) + 1 + [jY'(z 0 )]*’ 

or, since from Eq. (116) 

da _ /fc \ 2 dk _ / 2 do; _ _ /xA 2 d\ 

k \k) k \k/ u \^/ ^ 




(23a) 
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as 

dY'(z) 

1 + UY'(zW 



k(z 0 — z) — + 


dY'(z 0 ) 

1 + \jY'(zo)]*’ 


(23 6) 


It should be emphasized that Eq. (236) determines the frequency deriva¬ 
tive of the relative admittance. If the characteristic admittance Y varies 
with frequency, it is necessary to distinguish between the frequency 
derivatives of the relative admittance Y'(z) and the absolute admittance 
Y(z) by means of the relation 


<o 


dY(z) 

da> 



+ Y'(z) 



(24) 


Equations (22) to (24) are of importance in the computation of frequency 
sensitivity and Q of a waveguide structure. 

1*4. Uniform Transmission Lines. Scattering Descriptions .—The 
scattering, just as the impedance, description of a propagating mode is 
based on Eqs. (10) to (11), wherein the mode fields are represented in 
terms of a voltage and a current. For the scattering description, how¬ 
ever, solutions to the wave equations (13) are expressed as a superposition 
of exponential functions 

e"** and e 4 **, (25) 


which represent waves traveling in the direction of increasing and decreas¬ 
ing z. The resulting traveling-wave solutions can be represented as 

V(z) = Vi noe-^* (Mo) + Frefl (26a) 

ZI{z) = Vino e~’* (z ~ zo) - (266) 


where F fa o and V n & are the complex amplitudes at z = Zo of “incident” 
and “reflected” voltage waves, respectively. 

Equations (26) constitute the complete description of the mode fields 
everywhere in terms of the incident and reflected amplitudes at a single 
point. Since many of the physical properties of the mode fields depend 
only on a ratio of incident and reflected wave amplitudes, it is desirable 
to introduce at any point z the ratio 

T (z) = ^5 (27) 


called the voltage reflection coefficient. The current reflection coefficient 
defined as the negative of the voltage reflection coefficient is also employed 
in this connection. However, in the following the reflection coefficient T 
is to be understood as the voltage coefficient. 

In terms of Eqs. (26) and (27) the expression (7) for the total average 
power flow at any point zona nondissipative unif orm transmission line 
becomes 
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= Re (VI*) = 


|Frefl| 2 

z 


\ V ^\ 2 


[i - m 


(28) 


which may immediately be interpreted as the difference between the 
incident and the reflected power flowing down the guide. Equation (28) 
makes evident the significance of |r| 2 as the power reflection coefficient, 
which, in turn, implies that |r| < 1. 

The relation between the reflection coefficients at z and z 0 is simply 


r(z) = r(zo)e’ M *-*°\ 


(29) 


A graphical representation of Eq. (29) is afforded by the circle diagram 
shown in Fig. 1-3 from which both the amplitude and phase of the re¬ 
flection coefficient may be obtained. The greater simplicity of the 
fundamental reflection-coefficient relation (29) as compared with the 
admittance relation (18) implies the advantage of the former for computa¬ 
tions on transmission lines without discontinuities. The presence of dis¬ 
continuities on the line leads to complications in description that usually 
are more simply taken into account on an admittance rather than a reflec¬ 
tion-coefficient basis. In any case both methods are equivalent and, as 
seen by Eqs. (26) and (27), the connection between them follows from 
the relations 


Y'(z ) 


i - m 

l + r(z) 


or 


T(z) = 


1 ~ Y'(z) 
1 + Y'(z) 


(30) 


It is frequently useful to employ a circuit representation of the con¬ 
nection between the scattering and impedance descriptions at any point 
Zo of a transmission line. This representation is based on the fact, evi¬ 
dent from Eqs. (26), that 

V(z 0 ) = 2Fine - ZI(zo), (31 a) 


or 

where 


/(So) = 2/inc - FF(So), 


line = FFinc. 


(316) 


These relations are schematically represented by the circuits shown in 
Fig. l-5a and b. Figure l-5a indicates that the excitation at s 0 may be 
thought of as arising from a generator of constant voltage 2Fm C and 
internal impedance Z. The alternative representation in Fig. 1-56 shows 
the excitation as a generator of constant current 2/ ino and internal 
admittance Y. 

A transmission-line description that is particularly desirable from the 
measurement point of view is based on the standing-wave pattern set up 
by the voltage or current distribution along the line. From Eqs. (26a) 
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and (27) the amplitude of the voltage pattern at any point z is given by 
|F(z)| = I Fine | Vl-+ |r| 2 + 2|r| cos $(z), (32) 

where 

r(z) = \r\&^\ 

defines the amplitude |r| and phase 3> of the reflection coefficient. Most 
probe types of standing-wave detectors read directly proportional to the 
voltage amplitude or its square. The ratio of the maximum to the mini- 


W 0 ) Wo) 



Fig. 1-5. (a) Representation of an incident wave at zo as a constant-voltage generator; 

(6) representation of an incident wave at zo as a constant-current generator. 


mum voltage amplitude is defined as the standing-wave ratio r and is 
given by Eq. (31) as 


. 1+JU 
' 1 - |rf 


(33a) 


and similarly the location of the minimum Zmin is characterized by 


3>(Zmin) = 7r. (336) 

At any point z the relation between the reflection coefficient and the 
standing-wave parameters can then be expressed as 

r(z) = - ~~~ g/2.t(*-*nun) = _ l e iUd _ (34) 

r + 1 r + 1 


For the calculation of frequency sensitivity it is desirable to supple¬ 
ment the relation between the reflection coefficients at two points on a 
transmission line by the corresponding relation for the frequency deriva¬ 
tives. The latter is obtained by taking the derivative with respect to k 
of the logarithm of both sides of Eq. (29). This yields 
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For the case of nondissipative transmission lines (k real) it is useful to 
separate Eq. (36) into its real and imaginary parts as 


dlr(z)l 
irOOl , 

dco 

0) 

d$(z) 

du> 


rf|r(zo)| 

, |r(zc)| 

do3 


_ d3>(zo) 
do) 


+ 2k (z - z 0 ) (- 




(36a) 


(366) 


since from Eq. (116) 


dK = /A 2 dk = /A 2 dto 

K \kJ k \kJ O) 


It is seen that on a relative change of frequency dw/w, the relative 
change d|r|/|r| in amplitude of the reflection coefficient is identical at 
any two points z and z 0 on the transmission line. The absolute change 
d<f> in phase of the reflection coefficient at z differs from that at Zo by an 
amount proportional to the change in electrical length of the intervening 
line. Equations (35) and (36) are equivalent to the corresponding 
Eqs. (23) for the admittance frequency Sensitivity. The former are 
more suited for the investigation of broad-banding questions on long 
transmission lines, while the latter are more suited to the computation 
of Q’s of short lengths of transmission lines or cavities. 

1*5. Interrelations among Uniform Transmission-line Descriptions.— 
The interrelations among the impedance, relative admittance, reflection 
coefficient, and standing-wave characterizations of the voltage and cur¬ 
rent behavior on a uniform transmission line may be summarized as 



e i 2 *d 


1 


r + 1 1 + Y' ' 

r _ —j + r cot ad 
cot Kd — jr 


Z' - 1 
Z' + l’ 


(37 a) 
(376) 


On separation into real and imaginary parts these relations may be writ¬ 
ten in the form 


|r| 




r + 

2nd + ir 


(1 - Gy + B‘ 

(i + oy + b‘ 

2B‘ 


M 


(R' - l ) 2 + X'* 
(R' + 1)* + X'*’ 


= tan -1 -) 

\B'* + G'* - 1/ 

2X' 


■■ tan -1 


+ -1/ 


(38a) 


(386) 
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1 + |r| _ 

V(1 + Gy + B'* 

+ VO^- 

■Gy + b ,% 

1 - 

-|r| 

V(i + Gy + B fi 

- V (i - 

■Gy + B'* 



V(R' + l) 2 + X' 

' + V(¥ 

- I) 2 + X’’ 



V(R f + l) 2 + X'* 

- V(R' 

- I) 2 + X fi 


w 

r 


l - |r|* 

E' s 

' + x fS 

r 2 sin 2 k d + cos 5 

! Kd l + 2|r| cos + |r| 2 ' 


-X' 

(r 2 — 1) cot nd _ 

— 2|T| sin $ 

R/' 

1 + X'* 

r 2 + cot 2 Kid 

l + 2 |r| 

cos $ + |r| 2 ' 


G' 

r 


l - |r|» 

cP 

+ B fi 

— r 2 cos 2 Kd + sin 2 

Kd 1 - 

2|r| cos $ + |r| 2 ' 


—B' 

(1 — r 2 ) cot Kd 

21 r 

| sin $ 

gP 

+ B fS 

~ r 2 cot 2 Kd + 1 

i - 2 |r| 

cos $ + |r| 2> 


(38c) 
(38 d) 
(38e) 
(38/) 
(38gr) 


where Y' = G' + jB' = relative admittance at z. 

Z' = R' + jX' = relative impedance at z. 

T = |r|e j4> = reflection coefficient at z. 

r = voltage standing-wave ratio. 

d = z — Zmm = distance to standing-wave minimum. 

P t = 1 — |r| 2 = relative transmitted power. 

P r — |r| 2 = relative reflected power. 

As previously stated Fig. 1*3 provides a graphical representation of most 
of the above relations. In addi¬ 
tion the graph of the dependence 
of P t , P r , and |r| on r, shown in 
Fig. 1*6, is often of use. 

1*6. Uniform Transmission 
Lines with Complex Parameters. 
a. Waveguides with Dissipation .— 

The presence of dissipation in 
either the dielectric medium or 
metallic walls of a waveguide 
modifies slightly the transmission¬ 
line description [Eq. (11)] of a 
propagating mode. This modifi¬ 
cation takes the form of a com¬ 
plex rather than an imaginary 



. 10 

VSWR 

Fig. 1-6.—Relation between VSWR and 
(a) reflection coefficient T, (b) relative power 
1 P r , ( c ) relative power transmitted P t . 


propagation constant y and leads to transmission-line equations that may 
be written as 


-yZI, 


dV 
dz 


(39) 
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7 = a + jfi = y/k* — k 2 , 


(39 a) 


where the attenuation constant a, the inverse of which is the distance 
along z for the field to decay by 1/e, and the wave number /S = 2ir/X c are 
determined by the type of dissipation, the mode in question, and the 
geometry of the waveguide. The quantity 8 . 686 a, the decibels of 
attenuation per unit length, or its inverse l/ 8 . 686 a, the loss length per 
decibel of attenuation, is frequently employed as a measure of attenuation 
instead of a. The characteristic impedance Z = 1/T is likewise complex 
and, for the same voltage-current definitions ( 10 ) as employed in the 
nondissipative case, is given by 


Z = 


jw/JL 

y 

y 

jwe 


for H -modes 
for E-modes, 


(39&) 


where n and e, the permeability and dielectric constant of the medium 
filling the waveguide, may in general be complex. 

Electric-type dissipation in the dielectric medium of a waveguide may 
be taken into account by introduction of a complex relative dielectric 
constant 


(40) 


where e' is the relative dielectric constant and e" the loss factor. For a 
medium having a relative permeability of unity, the propagation constant 


-WW: 


(41) 


In a waveguide having a cutoff wavelength X c > Xo the attenuation 
constant a is, therefore, 


?rX ( 

= 


,t" = 2tt pi 
X B o \ 


+ (1 + x*)* 


x>>1. 


2t . , /sinh -1 
= X^> Smh \ 2 




(42a) 

(426) 

(42c) 
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Table 1-1.—Properties of Dielectric Materials* 


Substance 


1. Ceramic and other inorganic 

materials: 

AlSiMag 243. 

Steatite Ceramic F-66. 

Tl-Pure 0-600. 

Tam Ticon T-J, T-L, T-M.... 
Mixture of ceramics and poly¬ 
mers: 

Titanium dioxide (41.9 %)...) 
Polydichlorostyrene (68.1 %). J 
Titanium dioxide (65.3 %)...) 
Polydichlorostyrene (34.7 %). > 
Titanium dioxide (81.4 %)... 1 
Polydichlorostyrene (18.6 %).) 

Fused quarts. 

Ruby mica. 

Mycalex 1364. 

Mycalex K10. 

Turx 52. 

Turx 160. 

AlSiMag 393. 

2. Glasses and mixtures with 

glasses: 

Corning glass 707. 

Corning glass 790. 

Corning glass (C. Lab. No. 

7141M). 

Corning glass 8871. 

Polyglas P +. 

Polyglas D + (Monsanto).... 

Polyglas M. 

Polyglas S. 

3. liquids: 

Water conductivity. 

Fractol A. 

Cable oil 5314. 

Transit oil 10C. 

Dow Coming 200; 3.87 cp_ 

Dow Coming 200; 300 cp. 

Dow Coming 200; 7,600 cs_ 

Dow Coming 500; 0.65 cs. 

Ignition sealing compound 4.. 

4. Polymers: 

Bakelite BM 120. 

Cibanite E. 

Dielectene 100. 

Plexiglas. 

Polystyrene XMS10023. 

Loalin (molding powder). 

Styron C-176. 

Lustron D-276. 

Polystyrene D-334. 

Styramic. 


/ «= 100 cps 

A = 3 X 10® cm 

/ = 3 X 10* cps 

A => 10 cm 

/ = 10i® cps 

A = 3 cm 

Uses 

s' 

€" 




€" 

6.30 

0.0013 

5.75 

0.0002 

5.40 

0.0002 

1 and 6 

6.25 

0.0015 

6.25 

0.00055 



1 

99.0 

0.001 





1 

96.0 

0.0008 

96.0 

0.00034 



1 

3.50 

0.0031 

5.30 

0.00060 

5.30 

0.00085 

1 

10.2 

0.0016 

10.2 

0.00067 

10.2 

0.00132 

1 

23.6 

0.0060 

23.0 

0.0013 

23.0 

0.00157 

1 

3.85 

0.0009 

3.80 

0.0001 

3.80 

0.0001 

1 















9.5 

0.0170 

11.3 

0.004 

11.3 

0.004 

1 

7.04 

0.0078 

6.70 

0.0052 

6.69 

0.0066 

1 

7.05 

0.0063 

6.83 

0.00380 

6.85 

0.0049 

1 

4.95 

0.0038 

4.95 

0.00097 

4.95 

0.00097 

1 

4.00 

0.0006 

4.00 

0.0019 

3.99 

0.0021 

6 

3.90 

0.0006 

3.84 

0.00068 

3.82 

0.00094 

6 

4.15 

0.0020 

4.00 

0.0010 

4.00 

0.0016 

6 

8.45 

0.0018 

8.34 

0.0026 

8.05 

0.0049 

7 

3.45 

0.0014 

3.35 

0.00078 

3.32 

0.00084 

1 

3.25 

0.0005 

3.22 

0.00120 

3.22 

0.0013 

1 

5.58 

0.0140 

4.86 

0.0339 

5.22 

0.0660 

1 

3.60 

0.0011 

3.55 

0.0040 

3.53 

0.0046 

1 



77.00 

0.150 



3 

66 

2.17 

2.15 

0.00072 



4 

2.28 

0.001 

2.23 

0.0018 



4 

2.24 

0.001 

2.18 

0.0028 



4 

2.57 

0.0005 

2.48 

0.0048 



4 

2.75 

0.0005 

2.69 

0.010 



4 

2.75 

0.0005 

2.71 

0.0103 



4 

2.20 

0.0005 

2.20 

0.00145 



4 

2.80 

0.0004 

2.77 

0.010 



5 

4.87 

0.030 

3.70 

0.0438 

3.68 

0.0390 

3 

3.70 

0.0038 

3.47 

0.0053 

3.47 

0.0075 

1 and 2 


0.0033 

3.44 

0.0039 



1 and 2 

3.40 

0.061 

2.60 

0.0057 

2.59 

0.0067 

1 

2.59 

0.002 

2.55 

0.0005 



1 and 2 

2.60 

0.001 

2.49 

0.00022 



1 and 2 

2.56 

0.0008 

2.55 

0.00026 

2.54 

0.0003 

1 and 2 

2.53 

0.0004 

2.51 

0.00041 



1 and 2 

2.56 

0.0006 

2.54 

0.00024 



1 and 2 

2.88 

0.0025 

2.65 

0.00022 

2.62 

0.00023 

1 and 2 
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Table 1-1. —Propebties op Dielectric Materials.*—( Continued) 


Substance 

/ = 100 cps 

X ■= 3 X 10* cm 

/ = 3 X 10* cps 

X = 10 cm 

/ = 
x =; 

10»° cps 

3 cm 


*' 


e' 


e' 


Styraloy 22. 

2.40 

0.0009 

2.40 

0.0032 

2.40 

0.0024 

1 and 2 

GE Resin #1421. 

2.56 

0.001 

2.53 

0.0005 

2.52 

0.00056 

1 and 2 

Dow Exp. Plastic Q-200.5.... 

2.55 

0.0009 

2.52 

0.00044 



1 and 2 

Dow Exp. Plastic Q-385.5. 

2.51 

0.0005 

2.50 

0.00063 

2.49 

0.0008 

1 and 2 

Dow Exp. Plastic Q-409. 

2.60 

0.0010 

2.60 

0.00087 

2.60 

0.0012 

1 and 2 

Poly 2, 5-dichlorostyrene D- 








1385. 

2.63 

0.0005 

2.62 

0.00023 

2.60 

0.00023 

1 and 2 

Thalid X-526-S. 

3.55 

0.0144 

2.93 

0.0163 

2.93 

0.0159 

1 and 2 

Polyethylene. 







1 and 8 

Pnlyfithylfine M702-R. ....... 

2.25 

0.0005 

2.21 

0.00019 




Polyethylene KLW A-3305*... 

2.25 

0.0005 

2.25 

0.00022 



1 find 8 

“Teflon” Poly F-1114. 

2.1 

0.0005 

2.1 

0.00015 

2.08 

0.00037 

1, 2, and 8 

5. Waxes: 








Acrawax C. 

2.60 

0.0157 

2.48 

0.0015 

2.45 

0.0019 

5 

Paraffin wax (135° amp). 

2.25 

0.0013 

2.22 

0.0001 

2.22 

0.00020 

5 




2.25 

0.0002 

2 25 

0.00025 

5 

Cerese wax A A. 

2.34 

0.0006 

2.29 

0.00088 

2.26 

0.0007 

5 


Uses: 

1. For use as waveguide windows or coax beads, cable fittings. 

2. For use as dielectric transformers or matching sections. 

3. For use as attenuators or loading materials. 

4. For liquid-filled lines. 

5. For moistureproofing radar components. 

6. For use in vacuum tubes. 

7. For capacitor dielectrics. 

8. Cable materials. 

* Abstracted from Von Hippie et <H., “Tables of Dielectric Materials,” NDRC 14-237. 

and the wave number /3 is 


where 


and 


^ = + *« x ' 

* a l ( 1 + £”-)- *» 1 > 



1 

8 


f f 

Ao A ff o 



(43a) 

(436) 

(43c) 


The approximations (426) and (436) are valid for «"/«' <3C 1 and Xo not 
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Table 1-2.— Electrical Conductivities of Metals* 
S - 9.19 X 10-® i 


■m 


\ 0 meters, Xo in meters. 


<R = 10.88 X 10~* ^ ohms, X 0 in meters. 


Material 


Eff. cond. fl¬ 
at 

X = 1.25 cm 
in 


DC cond. a in 10 7 mhos/m 


10 7 mhos/m 


Aluminum :f 

Pure, commercial (machined sur¬ 
face). 

17S Alloyf (machined surface).... 

24S Alloy (machined surface). 

Brass: 


1.97 

1.19 

1.54 


3.25 (measured) 
1.95 (measured) 
1.66 (measured) 


Yellow (80-20) drawn waveguide 
Red (85-15) drawn waveguide.... 

Yellow round drawn tubing. 

Yellow (80-20) (machined surface) 
Free machining brass (machine 

surface). 

Cadmium plate. 

Chromium plate, dull. 

Copper: 

Drawn OFC waveguide. 

Drawn round tubing. 

Machined surface!.. 

Copper plate. 

Electroformed waveguide!. 

Gold plate. 

Mercury. 

Monel (machined surface)!. 

Silver: 


1.45 

2.22 

1.36 

1.17 

1.11 

1.04-0.89 

1.49-0.99 


4.00 

4.10 

4.65 

2.28-1.81 

3.15 

1.87 

0.104 

0.155 


1.57 (measured) 

1.56 (Eshbach) 

1.57 (Eshbach) 


1.48 (measured) 

1.33 Hdbk. of Phys. and Chem. 

3.84 Hdbk. of Phys. and Chem. 

5.48 (measured) 

4.50 (measured) 

5.50 (measured) 

5 92 }^^' P^ys. and Chem. 
4.10 Hdbk. of Phys. and Chem. 
0.104 Hdbk. of Phys. and Chem. 
0.156 (measured) 


Coin silver drawn waveguide. 

Coin silver lined waveguide. 

Coin silver (machined surface) f.. 
Fine silver (machined surface) f.. 

Silver plate. 

Solder, soft!. 


3.33 

1.87 

2.66 

2.92 

3.98-2.05 

0.600 


4.79 (measured) 

4.79 (assumed) 

6.14 Hdbk. of Phys. and Chem. 
0.70 (measured) 


* Abstracted from E. Maxwell, “Conductivity of Metallic Surfaces,” J. Applied Phys., July, 1047. 
t Only one sample was tested. 


too close to the cutoff wavelength A c . The approximations (42c) and 
(43c) apply to a metal, i.e., a strongly conducting dielectric with e"/e' 1, 
and are expressed in terms of the skin depth 5 rather than c". In each 
case the leading term provides a good approximation for most of the 
dielectrics and metals encountered in practice. 
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Measurements of the loss factor e" and conductivity a at various 
wavelengths are displayed in Tables 1*1 and 1-2 for a number of dielectrics 
and metals. The conductivity properties of a nonmagnetic metal are 



Fig. 1-7.—Phase and attenuation functions vs. x. 


frequently described by its characteristic resistance (R, which is related 
to its skin depth 8 and conductivity a by 

m - 1088 x ohms ’ 

a being measured in mhos per meter, 8 and X 0 in meters. 

To facilitate computations of a. and /3 a graph of the functions 

cosh |and sinh is plotted vs. x in Fig. 1.7. 
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A complex relative permeability 

- = /*'- m" («) 

Mo 

may be introduced to account for dissipation of a magnetic type. For 
a medium of unit relative dielectric constant, the attenuation constant 
and wave number may be obtained from Eqs. (42) and (43) by the replace¬ 
ment of e' and e" by p' and p", respectively. The skin depth 5 in this 
case is 

Ko /~2^ 

27T\^" 

where the conductivity c m accounts for the magnetic type of dissipation. 
Extensive tables of the loss factor p" or alternatively the conductivity 
c m are not as yet available. 

The presence of dissipation of both the electric and magnetic type 
may be taken into account by introduction of both a complex relative 
dielectric constant and a complex permeability, as given by Eqs. (40) and 
(44). The attenuation constant and wave number may again be obtained 
from Eqs. (42) and (43) if e' and e" therein are replaced by e'p' — e'V' 
and eV + eV'> respectively. In this case the skin depth S is given by 



When the medium is an ionized gas, it may be desirable to introduce a 
complex conductivity 

g = c r jc" (47) 

to describe both the dielectric and dissipative properties of the medium. 
For a medium of unit relative dielectric constant and permeability the 
attenuation constant and wave number can be obtained from Eqs. (42) 
and (43) on the replacement of e' and e" therein by 1 — c''/coe 0 and 
c'/ue o, respectively. 

The characteristic admittance of a propagating mode in a dissipative 
guide follows from the knowledge of the complex propagation constant. 
For example, in a dissipative dielectric medium the characteristic admit¬ 
tance for ff-modes is given by Eqs. (396), (42), and (43) as 


—• 
I (MoCm 


(45) 
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^«1, 

€ 

(486) 

7» l 

(48c) 

.se of small dissipation 




e"/e' 1 and Xo not too close to X c , whereas the approximation (48c) 

applies to the metallic case. 

The effect of dissipation in the metallic walls of a uniform waveguide is 
described by a complex propagation constant which may be obtained by 
explicit evaluation of the complex cutoff wavenumber for the waveguide. 
An alternative method particularly desirable for first-order computation 
is based on the formula for the attenuation constant 


J dP 
' 2 P dz’ 


(49) 


where P is the total power flow at z [cf. Eq. (7)] and therefore —dP is the 
power dissipated in a section of waveguide of length dz. Equation (49) 
refers to a mode traveling in the positive z direction. From Eq. (49) it 
follows that the attenuation constant a = a m due to losses in the metallic 
guide walls is 


1 Re (Z m )/|Htan| 2 ds 

2 Re (Z)ff |H«| 2 dS’ 


(50) 


where Z m the characteristic impedance of the metallic walls [cf. Eq. 
(48c)] is approximately the same for both E- and //-modes, and Z is the 
characteristic impedance of the propagating mode under consideration. 
In first-order computations Ht«n and H t are set equal to the nondissipa- 
tive values of the magnetic field tangential to the guide periphery and 
transverse to the guide cross section, respectively. The line integral 
with respect to ds extends over the guide periphery, and the surface 
integral with respect to dS extends over the guide cross section. 

The tangential and transverse components of the magnetic field of an 
E-mode can be expressed in terms of the mode function 4> defined in Eqs. 
(3) of Sec. 1*2. Hence by Eqs. (6), (9a), (48c), and (50) the attenuation 
constant of a typical E-mode in an arbitrary uniform guide with dissipa¬ 
tive metallic walls is to a first order (omitting modal indices) 


.[ M_* 

2 r K L J J 4> 2 dS 


(50a) 


where <R = k£8/2 is the characteristic resistance of the metallic walls as 
tabulated in Table 1-2, and the derivative with respect to v is along the 
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outward normal at the guide periphery. The magnetic field components 
of a traveling H -mode can be expressed in terms of the mode function * 
defined in Eqs. (4) of Sec. 1-2. Thus by Eqs. (6), (96), (48c), and (50) 
the attenuation constant of a typical H -mode in an arbitrary uniform 
guide with dissipative metallic walls is to a first order (omitting modal 
indices) 


- AA^ * 

“ 2 r k 


/ (as) ds k*S* 2 ds 
. kin** dS + k 2 J7* 2 dS 


(506) 


where the derivative with respect to s is along the tangent to the guide 
periphery. A useful alternative to Eq. (50a) for the attenuation con¬ 
stant of an E-mode is 


Oi m = 


1 gu T_ 1 AAfl 

2 f k L % 8v\’ 


(50c) 


where 8k 2 /bv represents the variation of the square of the mode cutoff 
wave number k c with respect to an infinitesimal outward displacement 
of the guide periphery along the normal at each point. Equation (50c) 
permits the evaluation of the E-mode attenuation constant by simple 
differentiation of /c 2 with respect to the cross-sectional dimensions of the 
guide. Although there is no simple dependence on A; 2 , the corresponding 
expression, alternative to Eq. (506), for the attenuation constant of an 
E-mode may be written as 


_ (Rfc 
2f < 


[ 


i AA? 

K bv 


@ + r-?)} 


where the factor 


J kl J S* 2 dS 


(50 d) 


must be obtained by integration. 

Explicit values for a m are dependent upon the cross-sectional shape 
of the waveguide and the mode in question; several first-order values are 
indicated in Chap. 2 for different guide shapes. The corresponding 
first-order values for the wave number /? are the same as in the non- 
dissipative case. The attenuation constant due to the presence of 
dissipation in both the dielectric and metallic walls of a waveguide is to a 
first order the sum of the individual attenuation constants for each case. 

With the knowledge of the complex propagation constant y and the 
complex characteristic impedance Z to be associated with losses in either 
the dielectric medium or metallic walls, a transmission-line description of 
a propagating mode in a dissipative guide can be developed in close 
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analogy with the nondissipative description of Secs. 1-3 and 1-4. In 
fact, the two descriptions are formally the same if the k of Secs. 1-3 and 
1-4 is replaced by —jy. This implies that an impedance description for 
the dissipative case is based on the standing waves 

cosh yz and sinh yz 


and leads to a relation between the relative admittances at the points 
z and z 0 of the form 


r , M = 1 + Y'(zo) coth y(z 0 - z) 
K ) coth y(zo -z) + F'(zo) 


(51) 


rather than the previous form employed in Eq. (18). The circle diagram 
of Fig. 1*3 can again be employed to facilitate admittance computations; 
however, Eq. (51) can no longer be interpreted as a constant amplitude 
rotation of Y'(z 0 ) into Y'(z). 

A special case of Eq. (51) with practical interest relates to a short- 
circuited dissipative line [F'(z 0 ) = °°]; in which case 


Y\z) = 


coth al esc 2 pi — j cot (31 csch 2 al 


where 


cot 2 fil + coth 2 al 
Y'(z) = al esc 2 1 81 — j cot pi, al <3C 1, /Ql jA nir, 


y = a + jp, 


l = Z 0 - 


(52 a) 
(52b) 


Relative values of input conductance and susceptance are indicated in 
these equations and are to be distinguished from the absolute values, 
since the characteristic admittance is complex. The approximation 
(526) applies when al « 1. For dissipation such that al > 3, Eq. (51) 
states in general that Y'(z ) = 1 independently of the value of Y'(z 0 ). 

Although Eq. (51) provides a straightforward means for admittance 
computations in dissipative transmission lines, such computations are 
tedious because of the complex nature of the propagation constant. In 
many practical problems dissipative effects are slight and hence have a 
small, albeit important, effect on admittance calculations. For such 
problems a perturbation method of calculation is indicated. In this 
method one performs an admittance calculation by first assuming the 
propagation constant to be purely imaginary, i.e., y = jp as for the case of 
no dissipation; one then accounts for the presence of dissipation by 
adding the admittance correction due to a perturbation a in y. Thus in 
the case illustrated in Eq. (526) one notes that the input admittance of a 
short-circuited length of slightly dissipative line is the sum of the unper¬ 
turbed admittance Y 0 = coth jpl and the correction (d Y 0 /dy) a due to the 
perturbation a in 7. 

Equivalent-circuit representations of Eq. (51) can be obtained from 
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those in Sec. 1-3 (c/. Fig. 1-4) by the replacement of k therein by -jy. 
Another useful representation of the equivalent network between the input 
and output points of a dissipative line of length l consists of a tandem 
connection of a nondissipative line of electrical length j 81 and a beyond 
cutoff line of electrical length —jal, the characteristic impedances of 
both lines being the same as that of the dissipative line. 

The scattering description of a propagating mode in a dissipative 
guide is based on wave functions of the type 

e~ yz and e +72 . 

These functions represent waves traveling in the direction of increasing 
and decreasing z, respectively, and attenuating as e~“ ul . A mode 
description can therefore be expressed in terms of an incident and reflected 
wave whose voltage amplitudes Fine and V n a are defined as in Eqs. 
(26) with k replaced by —jy. A reflection coefficient, 

r(z) = ^5 ^(*-* 0 ), (53) 

may likewise be defined such that at any two points z and z 0 

r (z) = r(zo)e 2 T ( ‘-‘ o) . (54) 

However, the total power flow at z is now given by 

P = Re (VI*) = P m « (l - |r| 2 - 2Ti 0, (55) 

where 

Pin* = F r |Fmc| 2 e~ 2a( - z ~ Zo) . 

The subscripts r and i denote the real and imaginary parts of a quantity, 
and Y is the complex characteristic admittance for the mode in question. 
From Eq. (55) it is evident that for dissipative lines |r| 2 can no longer 
be regarded as the power-reflection coefficient. Moreover, |r| is not 
restricted to values equal or less than unity. The meaning of r as a 
reflection coefficient can be retained if the voltage and current on the 
dissipative line are defined so as to make the characteristic admittance 
real; in this event Eq. (155) reduces to the nondissipative result given in 
Eq. (28). 

6 . Waveguides beyond Cutoff .—The voltage and current amplitudes of 
a higher, or nonpropagating, mode in a waveguide are described by the 
transmission-line equations (39). In the absence of dissipation the 
propagation constant is real and equal to 
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The nondissipative decay of the mode fields in decibels per unit length 
(same unit as for A c ) is therefore 


FRF- 


At low frequencies the rate of decay is independent of X, the wavelength 
of field excitation, and dependent only on the geometry of the guide 
cross section. Values of the cutoff wavelength A c are given in Chap. 2 
for several waveguide modes and geometries. 

The characteristic impedance of a beyond-cutoff mode (i.e. X > X c ) 
may be obtained from Eqs. (396) and (56) as 



for //-modes, 


for E-modes, 


(58) 


and is inductive for E-modes, capacitive for E-modes. 

The knowledge of the propagation constant and characteristic 
impedance of a beyond-cutoff mode permits the application of the trans¬ 
mission-line analysis developed in Secs. 1-3 and 1-4, provided k therein is 
replaced by —jy (y real). The impedance description is given by Eq. 
(51), and the scattering description by Eq. (54). Several modifications 
resulting from the fact that y is real and Z is imaginary have already 
been discussed in Sec. l*6a. 

The presence of dissipation within the dielectric medium or the walls 
of a beyond-cutoff waveguide introduces an imaginary part into the 
propagation constant y. If dissipation is present only in the medium and 
is characterized by a complex dielectric constant, as in Eq. (40), we have 
for the propagation constant y = a + jfi 

“ = (59o) 

“ s ^( 1+ | 8 ' '} <«»> 

and 



(60a) 

C606) 
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where 



The approximations (596) and (606) apply to the case of small dissipation 
with e"/V <K 1 and X not too close to X c . Equations (59) and (60) for a 
beyond-cutoff mode and Eqs. (42) and (43) for a propagating mode differ 
mainly in the replacement of the attenuation constant of the one case by 
the wave number of the other case and conversely. This correspondence 



(a) Cylindrical (6) Sectoral 

Fig. 1*8.—Radial waveguides. 

between the two cases is general and applies as well to the other types of 
dissipation mentioned in Sec. l*6o. 

1*7. Field Representation in Nonuniform Radial Waveguides.—Non- 
uniform regions are characterized by the fact that cross sections trans¬ 
verse to the transmission direction are similar to but not identical with 
one another. A radial waveguide is a nonuniform cylindrical region 
described by an r$z coordinate system; the transmission direction is 
along the radius r, and the cross sections transverse thereto are the </>2 
cylindrical surfaces for which r is constant. Typical examples of radial 
waveguides are the cylindrical and cylindrical sector regions shown in 
Figs. l-8a and 6. 

In the r<j>z polar coordinate system appropriate to the radial wave¬ 
guides of Figs. 1-8, the field equations for the electric and magnetic field 
components transverse to the radial direction r may be written as 
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and 


BE, 

dr 

: (rEJ 


1 B . _ . _ , f _ , 1 (l B*E<, 1 B*E A] 

r Br 3kv [ Ee + k*\r W dz r 2 B* 2 )] } 

The radial components follow from the transverse components a 
jweE r ■■ 


BH Z 

Br 


1 BH Z 

BH * 

r B<j> 

Bz ' 

1 *El 

BE$ 

r B4> 

~ ~Bz' 


(61a) 


(616) 


(62) 


A component form of the field equations is employed because the left-hand 
members of Eqs. (61) cannot be written in invariant vector form. The 
inability to obtain a transverse vector formulation, as in Eqs. (1), 
implies, in general, the nonexistence of a field representation in terms of 
transverse vector modes. The transverse field representation in a radial 
waveguide must consequently be effected on a scalar basis. 

For the case where the magnetic field has no 2-component, the 
transverse field may be represented as a superposition of a set of E-type 
modes. The transverse functional behavior of an E-type mode (c/. Sec. 
2*7) is of the form 


cos cos 

m<J> ~ z, (63) 

sin sin 


where the mode indices m and n are determined by the angular aperture 
and height of the cylindrical <j>z cross section of the radial guide. The 
amplitudes of the transverse electric and magnetic fields of an E-type 
mode are characterized by a mode voltage F* and a mode current 7J. 

For the case of no z component of electric field, the fields can be repre¬ 
sented in terms of a set of E-type modes whose transverse form, as shown 
in Sec. 2-7, is likewise characterized by functions of the form (63). The 
voltage and current amplitudes of the transverse electric and magnetic 
field intensity of an E-type mode are designated as V" and I". 

For the case of a general field both mode types are required, and these 
are not independent of one another. Incidentally, it is to be emphasized 
that the above classification into mode types is not based on the trans- 
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mission direction. Relative to the r direction all modes are generally 
hybrid in that they possess both an E r and an H r component (cf. Sec. 2-7). 

On substitution of the known transverse functional form of the modes 
into Eqs. (61) there are obtained the transmission-line equations 




(64a) 


for the determination of each of the mode amplitudes V and 7. Because 
of the identity in form of the equations for all modes, the distinguishing 
sub- and superscripts have been omitted. The characteristic impedance 
Z and mode constant k are given by 


Z = ^ = -^~N' for the E-type modes, ) 

1 A (646) 

Z = Y = fr ^2 N" for the E-type modes, 1 

-■ 1 *-(?)■-(■)' 

where N r and N" are constants dependent on the cross-sectional dimen¬ 
sions of the radial waveguide and the definitions of V and I (cf. Sec. 2*7). 

Because of the indicated variability with r of the propagation con¬ 
stant and characteristic impedance, Eqs. (64a) are called radial transmis¬ 
sion-line equations. Correspondingly the mode amplitudes V and I are 
defined as the rms mode voltage and current; they furnish the basis for 
the reformulation of the field description in impedance terms. The vari¬ 
ability with r of the line parameters implies a corresponding variability 
in the spatial periodicity of the fields along the transmission direction. 
The concept of wavelength on a radial line thus loses its customary 
significance. 

Impedance Description of Dominant E-type Mode .—In practice, the 
frequency and excitation of the radial waveguide illustrated in Fig. 1 - 8 a 
are often such that, almost everywhere, only the dominant E-type mode 
with m = 0 and n = 0 is present. The field configuration of this trans¬ 
verse electromagnetic mode is angularly symmetric with E parallel to the 
2 -axis and H in the form of circles about the 2 -axis. The transverse mode 
fields are represented as 
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where z 0 and «J> 0 are unit vectors in the positive z and <t> directions. The 
mode voltage V and current I obey Eqs. (64a) with k = k and Z = £b/2rr 
(c/. Sec. 2-7). On elimination of I from Eqs. (64a) the wave equation for 
V becomes 

+ w = <«> 

The two independent, standing-wave, solutions of this equation are the 
Bessel functions 

Jo(kr) and N 0 (kr), 


wherein it is to be emphasized that X = 2ir/k does not in general imply 
the existence of a fixed wavelength along the direction of propagation. 

The impedance description of the E-type radial line is based on the 
above standing-wave solutions; the voltages and currents at the points r 
and r 0 follow from Eqs. (64a, b) as 


where 


V(r) = F(r 0 ) Cs (x,y) - jZJ(r 0 ) sn (x,y), j 
ZI(r) = Z 0 I(r 0 ) cs (x,y) - jV(r 0 ) Sn (x,y), f 


Cs (x,y) 


Ji(y)N 0 (x) - N^Mx) 

27 ni ’ 


cs (x,y) 


No(y)Ji(x) ~ MvWiix) 

27^ J 


Sn(a:,y) 

sn(a:,y) 


JMNijx) - Ni(y)Ji(x) 
2/*r y 

Jo(y)No(x) - N 0 (y)Jo(x) 
2 /*y 

x - hr, y = kr 0 , 


(67) 


and Z = £b/2rr and Z 0 = £b/2irro 
Hr) /(rp) 


z k z 0 

i i -t 

V(r) V(r„) 

Fig. 1*9.'—Choice of positive directions of 
voltage and current in a radial transmission 
line. 


are the characteristic impedances 
at r and r 0 , respectively. These 
voltage-current relations may be 
schematically represented by the 
radial transmission-line diagram 
of Fig. 1-9, which also shows the 
positive directions of V and J. 

Equations (67) may be con¬ 
verted to a more convenient form 
by introduction of the relative, or 
normalized, admittances 
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at the radii r and ro; these admittances are positive in the direction of 
increasing radius. By division of Eq. (67) one obtains the fundamental 
radial transmission-line relation for the lowest E-type mode as 


where 


Y'( r \ = i + F/(r °) ffay) ctfoy) 

K) Ct (x,y) + jY'(r 0 Mx,yy 


ct (x,y) = 
Ct (x,y) = 

Z(x,y) = 


Ji (x)N 0 (y) — Ni(x)J 0 (y) __ 1 = cs (x,y) 

J o(x)No(y) — No(x)J 0 (y) tn (x,y) -sn(x,y)’ 

Ji(y)N 0 (x) - N 1 (y)J 0 (x) = 1 = Cs (x,y) 

JiWN^y) - Ni(x)Ji(y) Tn(x,y) -Sn (x,y)’ 

Jo(x)No(y) - No(x)J 0 (y) _ ^ ^ _ sn (x,y) 
Jiix)N 1 {y) - Ni^Jiiy) ™’ X) gE(^)’ 


and 


(69) 


(70) 


X = hr, y = kr 0 . 


The ct and Ct functions are called the small and large radial cotangent 
functions; their inverses tn and Tn are the small and large radial tangent 
functions. The radial functions are asymmetric. The nature of the 
asymmetry is evident in the relation 


ct (x,y) ${x,y) = —Ct(y,x), (71) 

which may be employed to obtain alternative forms of Eq. (69). 

The radial functions are plotted vs. y — x with y/x as a parameter in 
the graphs of Figs. 110 to 112. The curves of Figs. 110a and 111a 
apply when y is less than x, whereas those of Figs. 1T06 and 1-116 are 
for y greater than x. The symmetry of the functions £(x,y) permits the 
use of the single graph of Fig. 1-12, for both ranges of y/x. In addition 
to the graphs numerical values of the radial functions are given in Tables 
1-3 for several values of y/x. These tables are incomplete, as many of 
the data from which the curves were plotted are not in a form convenient 
for tabulation. 

The parametric values y/x « 1, but y — x finite, correspond to the 
case of large radii. In this range ct(z,^) ^ Ct (x,y) ^ cot(y — x), and 
£( x >y) = 1- Thus at large radii the radial and uniform transmission¬ 
line equations (69) and (18) are asymptotically identical. The transmis¬ 
sion equations (69) permit the determination of the relative admittance 
at the input of a line of electrical length y — x from a knowledge of the 
relative admittance at the output. A few examples will serve to illus¬ 
trate both the use of Eq. (69) and the physical significance of the radial 
cotangent functions. 
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J. l-10a.—Relative input 0 * an jy'type radial line with infinite fm^edwice 6 term i nat ’ l0n (l/ < *)• 
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|*oo20105 43 2 1 

Fig. 1*1 la .—Relative input {^^jance 6 an #- type rac ^ a * ^ ne zero impedance 6 term i nat i° n (2/ < x). 
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Fig. 1*12.— $(x,y) (y ^ *). 
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Table l-3a.— 

Values 

OF THE ] 

Radial Functions 





Jo(x)N 0 (y) - 

No(x)J 0 (y) 






Ji(x)Ni(y) - 

Ni(x)Ji (y) 




y/x 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

20 

v-* 









0 

0.1 

0.9242 

0.8239 

0.7393 

0.6701 

0.6142 

0.5279 

0.4653 

0.3003 

0.2 

0.9240 

0.8236 

0.7388 

0.6700 

0.6137 

0.5275 

0.4644 

0.2997 

0.3 

0.9238 

0.8231 

0.7382 

0.6692 

0.6128 

0.5266 

0.4635 


0.4 

0.9234 

0.8224 

0.7370 

0.6682 

0.6117 

0.5253 

0.4624 

0.2979 

0.5 

0.9230 

0.8215 

0.7361 

0.6670 

0.6102 

0.5235 

0.4607 


0.6 

0.9225 

0.8203 

0.7345 

0.6650 

0.6083 

0.5217 

0.4587 

0.2947 

0.7 

0.9218 

0.8190 

0.7326 

0.6630 

0.6060 

0.5193 

0.4563 


0.8 

0.9210 

0.8173 

0.7304 

0.6604 

0.6034 

0.5165 

0.4535 

0.2902 

0.9 

0.9201 

0.8154 

0.7280 

0.6575 

0.6003 

0.5135 

0.4502 


1.0 

0.9190 

0.8132 

0.7250 

0.6542 

0.5969 

0.5095 

0.4464 

0.2841 

1.1 

0.9178 

0.8107 

0.7217 

0.6504 

0.5926 

0.5052 

0.4422 


1.2 

0.9164 

0.8079 

0.7179 

0.6461 

0.5880 

0.5002 

0.4373 

0.2763 

1.3 

0.9148 

0.8046 

0.7136 

0.6410 

0.5827 

0.4948 

0.4318 


1.4 

0.9130 

0.8008 

0.7087 

0.6356 

0.5768 

0.4886 

0.4256 

0.2663 

1.5 

0.9109 

0.7966 

0.7032 

0.6296 

0.5700 

0.4815 

0.4187 


1.6 

0.9085 

0.7917 

0.6968 

0.6220 

0.5624 

0.4736 

0.4109 

0.2540 

1.7 

0.9057 

0.7861 

0.6895 

0.6138 

0.5538 

0.4648 

0.4020 


1.8 

0.9025 

0.7797 

0.6812 

0.6046 

0.5439 

0.4546 

0.3920 

0.2386 

1.9 

0.8987 

0.7722 

0.6716 

0.5938 

0.5327 

0.4431 

0.3808 

0.2292 

2.0 

0.8942 

0.7635 

0.6606 

0.5815 

0.5197 

0.4299 

0.3676 

0.2188 

2.1 

0.8890 

0.7532 

0.6476 

0.5671 

0.5048 

0.4148 

0.3532 


2.2 

0.8826 

0.7410 

0.6322 

0.5503 

0.4873 

0.3972 

0.3363 

0.1937 

2.3 

0.8748 

0.7261 

0.6138 

0.5303 

0.4667 

0.3768 

0.3165 


2.4 

0.8649 

0.7079 

0.5914 

0.5062 

0.4421 

0.3523 

0.2934 

0.1607 

2.5 

0.8523 

0.8848 

0.5637 

0.4767 

0.4122 

0.3237 

0.2660 


2.6 

0.8354 

0.6549 

0.5284 

0.4397 

0.3751 

0.2882 

0.2328 

0.1156 

2.7 

0.8116 

0.6145 

0.4821 

0.3921 

0.3280 

0.2440 

0.1920 


2.8 

0.7760 

0.5570 

0.4186 

0.3284 

0.2662 

0.1874 

0.1394 

0.05060 

2.9 

0.7163 

0.4688 

0.3261 

0.2388 

0.1814 

0.1121 

0.07212 


3.0 

0.5960 

0.3156 

0.1789 

0.1036 

0.0578 

0.0058 - 

-0.01829 

-0.05201 

3.1 

0.2271 

-0.0159 

-0.09289 

-0.1248 

-0.1395 - 

-0.1501 - 

-0.1498 


3.2 

21.419 

-1.2767 

-0.7641 

-0.5940 

-0.5057 - 

-0.4071 - 

-0.3561 

-0.2391 

3.3 

1.5745 

6.2225 

-5.1963 

-2.1200 

-1.4237 - 

-0.9298 - 

-0.7277 


3.4 

1.2953 

2.0733 

4.1385 

23.0896 

-8.0395 - 

-1.2394 - 

-1.6024 

-0.7001 

3.5 

1.1815 

1.5505 

2.1136 

2.9965 

4.8423 248.085 - 

-6.1984 


3.6 

1.1239 

1.3451 

1.6193 

1.9537 

2.3711 

3.6484 

6.4870 

-3.8555 

3.7 

1.0890 

1.2350 

1.3953 

1.5645 

1.7431 

2.1355 

2.6020 


3.8 

1.0654 

1.1659 

1.2668 

1.3638 

1.4548 

1.6242 

1.7831 

2.4796 

3.9 

1.0484 

1.1183 

1.1829 

1.2394 

1.2882 

1.3671 

1.4251 


4.0 

1.0354 

1.0832 

1.1234 

1.1549 

1.1788 

1.2102 

1.2230 

1.1863 

4.1 

1.0251 

1.0560 

1.0786 

1.0930 

1.1007 

1.1020 

1.0917 

4.2 

1.0166 

1.0342 

1.0434 

1.0452 

1.0415 

1.0239 

0.9985 

0.8549 

4.3 

1.0094 

1.0160 

1.0145 

1.0066 

0.9946 

0.9629 

0.9281 

4.4 

1.0031 

1.0000 

0.9900 

0.9745 

0.9558 

0.9143 

0.8739 

0.6961 

4.5 

0.9976 

0.9867 

0.9688 

0.9468 

0.9228 

0.8732 

0.8258 


4.6 

0.9925 

0.9743 

0.9498 

0.9223 

0.8938 

0.8379 

0.7861 

0.5971 

4.7 

0.9878 

0.9629 

0.9324 

0.9001 

0.8676 

0.8091 

0.7509 

3 ir /2 

0.9869 

0.9614 

0.9302 

0.8975 

0.8654 

0.8008 

0.7458 

0.5640 
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Table 1-36.—( Continued ,) 



Tn (x,y) 


Table 1.3c 

JitoNtjy) - Ni(x)J , (y) 
Ji(y)N<>(x ) - Nr{y)J 0 (*) 


X. */v 

2 

3 

5 


\. y/x 

2 

3 



y — x \ 










-3.0 

0.2109 

0.3020 

0.4644 

1.3037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-2.8 

0.4486 

0.5753 

0.8023 

2.2145 

0.2 

0.3058 

0.4094 

0.6180 

0.7228 

-2.6 

0.7544 

0.9510 

1.323 

4.8636 

0.4 

0.6497 

0.8824 

1.361 

1.605 

-2.4 

1.201 

1.569 

2.369 

208.08 

0.6 

1.0903 

1.524 

2.460 

2.958 

-2.2 

2.012 

2.961 

6.189 

-5.0362 

0.8 

1.754 

2.600 

4.654 

5.873 

-2.0 

4.256 

10.922 

-15.5 

-2.5757 

1.0 

3.038 

5.189 

13.133 

20.93 

-1.8 

149.9 

-7.634 

-3.593 

-1.7102 

1.2 

7.288 

27.16 

-25.74 

-18.42 

-1.6 

-4.74 

-2.863 

-2.017 

-1.2514 

1.4 

-31.00 

-9.709 

-6.979 

-6.782 

-1.4 

-2.297 

-1.721 

-1.365 

-0.9559 

1.6 

-5.123 

-4.192 

-4.078 

-4.424 

-1.2 

-1.458 

-1.183 

-0.9901 

-0.7425 

1.8 

-2.749 

-2.636 

-2.850 

-3.007 

-1.0 

-1.0097 

-0.8524 

-0.7354 

-0.5751 

2.0 

-1.811 

-1.865 

-2.142 

-2.297 

-0.8 

-0.7148 

-0.6175 

-0.5432 

-0.4357 

2.2 

-1.282 

-1.384 

-1.662 

-1.806 

-0.6 

-0.4972 

-0.4324 

-0.3841 

-0.3143 

2.4 

-0.9229 

-1.036 

-1.299 

-1.430 

-0.4 

-0.3274 

-0.2757 

-0.2469 

-0.2041 

2.6 

-0.6473 

-0.7593 

-1.001 

-1.119 

-0.2 

-0.1514 

-0.1344 


-0.1005 

2.8 

-0.4150 

-0.5206 

-0.7390 

-0.8446 






3.0 

-0.2036 

-0.2997 

-0.4937 

-0.5863 


The relative input admittance of an .E-type radial line of electrical 
length y — x with a short circuit [y'(r 0 ) = oo] at its output end is 

Y'(r) = —j ct (x,y). (72) 

For an open circuit [Y’(r 0 ) = 0] at the output the relative input admit¬ 
tance is 


Y,( - r)=i m^) =iTn{ - x ’ v) - < 73 > 
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For an infinitely long E-type line the relative input admittance at any 
point r, looking in the direction of increasing radius, is found from Eq. (69) 
by placing F'O’o) — 1 and r 0 = 00 to be 


Y'(r ) ■ 


~ 3 HP(kr)’ 


(74) 


Y'(r) = 1 for kr 1, 

Z'(r) Jkr In ^ for kr « 1, 


where y = 1.781. The input admittance of an infinite radial line is not 
in general equal to the characteristic admittance! For E-type lines it is 
seen to be complex with a negative imaginary, i.e., inductive, part. The 
relative input admittance looking in the direction of increasing radius is, 
for all noninfinite F'(0), 


or 


Y’(r) 


J 0 (kr)’ 


Y'(r) = —j tan \ kr — for krj> 1, 

lev 

Y'(r) ^ -j ^ for kr « 1. 


(75) 


The relative input admittance is negative imaginary and hence capacita- 
tive; it is to be remembered that the output is at a smaller radius than the 
input and hence the input admittance is counted negatively. 




Z\\ -Ziz 

Z22~Ziz 

• 1 

< 

r ; 

. . 1 

lYn-Yu Y22-Y 12 < 

r I 

l J 

> Y 0 Z « 

f . i 

>Zi2 z 0 

> 

1 

r 


% r 

% 


(a) 

(b) 


Fig. 1-13. —(o) jr-Circuit representation of an E -type radial line of electrical length y — x; 
(jb) jT-circuit representation of an H -type radial line of electrical length y — x. 


An alternative method of determining the relation between the input 
and output admittances of a radial line is afforded by the equivalent cir¬ 
cuit representation for a length y — x of line. From Eq. (67) one finds 
that the parameters of the ir circuit representation (c/. Fig. l-13o) of the 
E-type radial line are 
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r„ - r 12 = -jY [ct(x,y) + cst(x, 2 /)], 

Y 22 - Y 12 = -jYo ct(y,x) + ^ cst(£,?/)j, 
Y 12 = —j VYYo cst(x,y), 

where 


CBt , M _ 1 + ctfeytfey) 

The cst function may be termed the radial cosecant function since in the 
limit of large x and y it becomes identical with the ordinary cosecant 
function. 

A useful formula for perturbation and frequency-sensitivity calcula¬ 
tions, particularly in resonant radial structures, can be obtained from the 
differential form of Eq. (69). The differential change dY'(r) in relative 
input admittance arising from either a change dY'(r 0 ) of relative output 
admittance or a relative change dk/k in frequency, or both, is given by 


(r 


dY'jr) 


+ UY'(r) ]» 


+ \jx + 


Y'(r) 


where 


-(r 


1 + IjT'Cr)]*. 
dY'jro) 


k )' 


+ l*T'(r 0 )]» 


+ i jy + 


:(r) 

Y'(n 


1 + [jY‘ 


'(>•„)]*} *) " (ro)> (77) 


aW = ± _ 1 + urm 

irkr [Ji(kr) — jJ 0 (kr)Y'(r)] z 

For large hr and kr 0 the ratio a(r 0 )/a(r) approaches unity, and hence in 
this range Eq. (77) and the corresponding uniform-line equation (23) 
become asymptotically identical. With a short circuit at r 0 the right- 
hand member of Eq. (77) simplifies to 


< 78 > 

Scattering Description of Dominant E-type Mode .—The scattering 
description of the dominant A’-type mode in the radial guide of Fig. l*8o 
is based on the traveling-wave solutions 


H™(kr) and H<»(kr) 

of the radial-wave equation (66). The Hankel function solutions H ( 0 2) 
and represent waves traveling in the direction of increasing and 
decreasing radius and are the analogues of the exponential functions 
encountered in uniform lines. In terms of these functions the solutions 
of the radial transmission-line equations (64) for the dominant mode volt¬ 
age and current can be written as 

F(r) = VinMPihr) + V na H< 0 »Qcr), j 
jZI{r) = V me H<?(kr) + V n *H[»(kr), f {79) 
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where Vmc and V, e a are the complex amplitudes of the incident and 
reflected waves traveling in the direction of increasing and decreasing r , 
respectively. The analogy with the uniform line Eqs. (26) becomes 
more evident by use of the relations 


H™(x) = 

where 

h m = VJl(x) + Ni(x), 


H%{x) = (j) m h m e^, 


x N m (x) 
J m (x )' 


(80) 


The amplitude h m and phase i j m of the Hankel functions are plotted and 



tabulated as functions of x for 
m = 0 and 1 in Fig. 1T4 and in 
Table 1-4. 

A convenient measure of the 
voltage and current at any point 
r is obtained on introduction of a 
reflection coefficient defined as the 
ratio of the amplitudes of the 
reflected and incident waves. 
There exist two types of reflection 
coefficients: a voltage reflection 
coefficient 


Fig. 1-14.—Amplitude and phase of Hankel 
functions of order zero and one. 


Tv(r) 


V na Hp(kr) 

' V^Wfikr) ‘ 


e j2,o(*r) 

(81a) 


and a current reflection coefficient 


r,(r) = 


F r ea H?(kr) 
F inc H?{kr) 




(816) 


In contradistinction to the case of a uniform line the voltage and current 
reflection coefficients are not negatives of each other. 

The fundamental radial transmission-line equations for the reflection 
coefficients at any two points r and r 0 of an E-type line follow from Eqs. 
(81) either as 

IY(r) = T v (.ro)e^ kr) -^ kr ^ (82 a) 

or as 

r,(r) = (826) 


By division of Eqs. (79) the relation between the admittance and reflec¬ 
tion coefficient at any point r is seen to be 


nw = 


l + r, 
l + t v 



t v 


i + IV 


(83a) 
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Table 1-4 


X 

&.(*) 

hi(x) 

T?o(*) 

Vi(x) 

Jo(x) 

Mix) 

Ji(x) 

-iJi(ix) 

0 



- 90 ° 

0 ° 

1.0000 

1.0000 

0.0000 

0.0000 

0.1 

1.830 

6.459 

- 57.0 

0.5 

0.9975 

1.0025 

0.0499 

0.0501 

0.2 

1.466 

3.325 

- 47.5 

1.7 

0.9900 

1.0100 

0.0995 

0.1005 

0.3 

1.268 

2.298 

- 39.5 

3.7 

0.9776 

1.0226 

0.1483 

0.1517 

0.4 

1.136 

1.792 

- 32.3 

6.3 

0.9604 

1.0404 

0.1960 

0.2040 

0.5 

1.038 

1.491 

- 25.4 

9.4 

0.9385 

1.0635 

0.2423 

0.2579 

0.6 

0.9628 

1.283 

- 18.7 

12.8 

0.9120 

1.0420 

0.2867 

0.3137 

0.7 

0.9016 

1.151 

- 12.2 

16.6 

0.8812 

1.1263 

0.3290 

0.3719 

0.8 

0.8507 

1.045 

- 5.9 

20.7 

0.8463 

1.1665 

0.3688 

0.4329 

0.9 

0.8075 

0.9629 

- 0.4 

24.9 

0.8075 

1.2130 

0.4060 

0.4971 

1.0 

0.7703 

0.8966 

6.6 

29.4 

0.7652 

1.2661 

0.4401 

0.5652 

1.1 

0.7377 

0.8421 

12.7 

34.0 

0.7196 

1.3262 

0.4709 

0.6375 

1.2 

0.7088 

0.7963 

18.8 

38.7 

0.6711 

1.3937 

0.4983 

0.7147 

1.3 

0.6831 

0.7572 

24.8 

43.6 

0.6201 

1.4693 

0.5220 

0.7973 

1.4 

0.6599 

0.7234 

30.8 

48.5 

0.5669 

1.5534 

0.5420 

0.8861 

1.5 

0.6389 

0.6938 

36.8 

53.5 

0.5118 

1.6467 

0.5579 

0.9817 

1.6 

0.6198 

0.6675 

42.7 

58.6 

0.4554 

1.7500 

0.5699 

1.0848 

1.7 

0.6023 

0.6441 

48.6 

63.8 

0.3980 

1.864 

0.5778 

1.1963 

1.8 

0.5861 

0.6230 

54.6 

69.0 

0.3400 

1.990 

0.5815 

1.3172 

1.9 

0.5712 

0.6040 

60.4 

74.2 

0.2818 

2.128 

0.5812 

1.4482 

2.0 

0.5573 

0.5866 

66.3 

79.5 

0.2239 

2.280 

0.5767 

1.5906 

2.2 

0.5323 

0.5560 

78.0 

89.1 

0.1104 

2.629 

0.5560 

1.914 

2.4 

0.5104 

0.5298 

89.7 

101.0 

0.0025 

3.049 

0.5202 

2.298 

2.6 

0.4910 

0.5071 

101.4 

111.8 

- 0.0968 

3.553 

0.4708 

2.755 

2.8 

0.4736 

0.4872 

113.0 

122.8 

- 0.1850 

4.157 

0.4097 

3.301 

3.0 

0.4579 

0.4694 

124.6 

133.8 

- 0.2601 

4.881 

0.3391 

3.953 

3.5 

0.4245 

0.4326 

153.6 

161.5 

- 0.3801 

7.378 

0.1374 

6.206 

4.0 

0.3975 

0.4034 

182.4 

189.4 

- 0.3972 

11.302 

- 0.0660 

9.759 

5.0 

0.3560 

0.3594 

240.1 

245.7 

- 0.1776 

27.24 

- 0.3276 

24.34 

6.0 

0.3252 

0.3274 

297.6 

302.3 

0.1507 

67.23 

- 0.2767 

61.34 

7.0 

0.3012 

0.3027 

355.1 

359.1 

0.3001 

168.6 

- 0.0047 

156.04 

8.0 

0.2818 

0.2829 

412.5 

416.0 

0 U 7^7 

427.6 

0.2346 

399.9 

9.0 

0.2658 

0.2666 

469.9 

473.0 

- 0.6903 

1093.6 

0.2453 

1030.9 

10.00 

0.2522 

0.2528 

527.2 

533.1 

- 0.2459 


0.0435 



or conversely 


where 


and 


_ Z' + (r) - 
Z'_(r) + 1 ’ 


Ti(r) 


i - nw 

1 + Y'_(r)’ 


Y' + (r) 


1 m 

Z+(t) Y + V(r)’ 


YUr) 


1 

' ZUr) 


m 

Y-V(r)’ 


Y + 

r_ 


■ _ Y hi ( j 

3 HF{hr) * h 0 e 

Wr) = h, , 

J H$>(kr) ho 


( 836 ) 
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With the aid of Eqs. (82) and (83) radial-line calculations may be per¬ 
formed with either the voltage or current reflection coefficient in a manner 
similar to uniform line calculations. In fact for large kr it is apparent 
that the two types of calculations are identical, since IV = — Ti and 
Y+ = Y- = Y. 

The computation of frequency sensitivity on a long radial line is 
facilitated by a knowledge of the differential forms of Eqs. (82). From 
Eqs. (82a) and (80) it follows that 


dIV(r) _ dlY(ro) , .4 [ 1 1 ] dk 

T v (r) r r (r 0 ) ^ 3 ir\hl(kr) fc 2 0 (AT 0 )J k 


(84) 


gives the relation between the changes dT v (r) and dIY(r 0 ) in the input and 
output reflection coefficients due to the relative frequency shift dk/k. 
As for the case of the corresponding uniform line relation (35), Eq. (84) 
can be decomposed into an amplitude and phase part from which it is 
apparent that the relative change in reflection coefficient is the same at 
all points of a nondissipative line. 

The description of the dominant E-type mode in the waveguide 
shown in Fig. 1*86 is somewhat different from that just described. 
Because of the vanishing tangential electric field at the guide walls the 
dominant mode is no longer angularly symmetric and hence m^O. 
The transmission-line description is based on the mth-order Bessel and 
Hankel functions but otherwise is formally identical with that just 
described. Since no table or plots of the mth-order radial cotangent, 
etc., functions are available, 1 no details of this dominant E-type descrip¬ 
tion will be presented. The transmission-line description of the higher 
angular modes in radial lines likewise depends on mth-order Bessel 
functions. 

Description of Dominant H-type Mode .—Frequently in the regions 
shown in Fig. 1-8 the frequency and excitation are such that, almost 
everywhere, only the lowest E-type mode is present. The field con¬ 
figuration of this mode is angularly symmetric about the 2 -axis, and 
hence m = 0. For regions of infinite height in the z direction the mag¬ 
netic field is parallel to the 2 -axis, the electric field lines are circles or 
circular arcs about the 2 -axis, and n = 0. For the particular case of the 
waveguide shown in Fig. l-8a the field configurations of the dominant 
E- and E-type modes are, therefore, dual to each other. For regions of 
finite height there is an additional radial component in the magnetic field 
of the dominant E-type mode, and n^O. Duality between the fields 
of the two dominant-mode types no longer exists. However, whatever 
the height, the transmission-line description of the dominant E-type 

1 Cf. H. S. Bennett, “Transmission Line Characteristics of the Sectoral Horn,” 
Proc. I.R.E.j 37, 738 (1949). 
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mode in the waveguides of Fig. 1*8 is dual to that of the dominant E-type 
mode in Fig. l-8a. Duality in this case implies that in Eqs. (64a) the V, 
ZIy and k of the dominant E-type description are replaced by the 7, YV , 
and k of the dominant E-type description. The dependence of the 
characteristic admittance Y and mode constant k of an E-type mode on 
the cross-sectional dimensions of a radial waveguide are given in Sec. 2-7. 

As a consequence of duality all relative admittance relations derived 
above for the dominant E-type mode in the guide of Fig. l-8a are identical 
with the relative impedance relations for a dominant E-type mode, pro¬ 
vided k is everywhere replaced by k. For example, the fundamental 
input-output impedance relation for a length y — x of the dominant 
E-type radial line is obtained from Eq. (69) by duality as 


= 3 + Z'(ro)t(x,y) ct (x,y) 
K) Ct (x,y) +jZ'(r 0 )Ux,yy 


(85) 


where x = kt and y = kto. In addition the relative admittance param¬ 
eters (76) of the v circuit representation (c/. Fig. l-13a) for a length 
y — x of a dominant E-type radial line become the relative impedance 
parameters for the T circuit representation (c/. Fig. 1-136) of a length 
y — x of the dominant E-type line. It is also evident that the scattering 
description of the dominant E-type mode follows from that of the 
dominant E-type mode by the aforementioned duality replacements. 
In employing duality one should remember that an infinite admittance, 
or short circuit, becomes on the duality replacement an infinite impedance, 
or open circuit, and conversely. 

1*8. Field Representation in Nonuniform Spherical Waveguides.— 
Another type of nonuniform region that permits a field representation in 
terms of an infinite set of known transmission modes is the spherical 
waveguide depicted in Fig. l-15a or 6. The transmission direction is 
along the radius r, and the 8<f> cross sections transverse thereto are either 
spherical surfaces as in Fig. l-15a or spherical sectors bounded by cones 
of aperture 2 0 h and 20 2 as in Fig. 1-156. The Maxwell equations for 
the electric and magnetic fields transverse to the radial direction, which 
is characterized by the unit vector r 0 , may be written in invariant vector 
notation as 

i | (rE,) = -jh( (c + • (H, X ro), 

i | frH.) = -jk n ■ (r 0 X E,), 



the longitudinal components being expressed in terms of the transverse 
components as 


jkyEr = Tt • (H t X ro), } 
jk£H r = v, • (r 0 X El). J 


( 866 ) 
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Fig. 1*15.—Spherical waveguides: (a) Spherical; (6) Conical. 


The notation is the same as that employed in Eqs. (1) and (2) save that 
t V and V t , the gradients transverse to r 0 , are defined by 



Alternatively, in the spherical coordinate system, r, 6 , <t> appropriate to 
these geometries, the field equations for the transverse components may 
be written as 


i | fr*.» - ~M {h. + ^ [£ ^ & <*» ** ' 

_ a_ jl jtwll 

86 sin0 84> 6 J) > 

F I W {"*• + <*» 


F J: (rH ‘ > — E * + kv [as sin a a* E ‘ 






fcV 2 Lsin 2 0 


a i a 

d0 sin0 a0 

a 2 


(sin0 E+) 


])■ 


8 # 

inW <8in H}' 


E, 


( 87 ) 
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Fra 

1 r a * -| ( (88) 

The dependence of the fields on the transverse coordinates may be 
integrated out because the knowledge of the boundary conditions on the 
curve or curves s (if any) bounding the transverse cross sections implies 
the knowledge of the form of the transverse mode fields. As in the case 
of a uniform region this may be done by introduction of an infinite 
set of orthogonal vector functions which are of two types: e<(0,4>) and 
e "(0,tf>). The E'-mode functions e,'(0,<£) are defined by 

e' = — r t 1 
h,' = r 0 X ej, | 

where 

r*Vt • + k&i = 0 , 

$< = 0 on s if k' ci 5 * 0, 
a*- 

—* = 0 on s if Kt = 0, 


(89a) 


(896) 


The H -mode functions e"(0,^>) are defined by 


e" = r X 
h" = r 0 X e," 

where 

r 2 V t • t V*i + k'?<bi = 0, 

d*i 

17 = ° °n s * (9°6) 

The two-dimensional scalar operator r 2 V t • t V is represented in spherical 
coordinates by 



r 2 V t • t V 


l a 

sin0 dd 


1 ■ 1 & 
66 sin 2 0 6 <f > 2 ’ 


The subscript i denotes the double index mn and is indicative of the 
two-dimensional nature of the mode functions. The vector v is the 
outward-directed normal to s in the plane of the cross section. For 
unbounded cross sections, as in Fig. l’15a, the boundary conditions on 
and ** are replaced by periodicity requirements. 

The explicit dependence of the mode functions ej and e? on the cross- 
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sectional coordinates 0, 4 > will be given in Sec. 2-8. At this point we shall 
state only that the e functions possess the same vector orthogonality 
properties as in Eq. (5) for the uniform case. In the spherical case the 
domain of integration is the entire spherical transverse cross section 
having the angular surface element dS = sin 6 dd d<f>. The representation 
of the transverse field in terms of the above set of vector modes is given 
by 

E ,(r,<u) = £ 7 + ^ U'M 

H t (rM) = ^ m 7+X r>'<r) T’ 



and that of the longitudinal fields follows from Eqs. (866) to (91) as 


jknK = £ f Ifr, 

X L ." 2 

# Vl'Vi. 


(92) 


The mode amplitudes V { and Ii are obtained from the orthogonality 
properties of the mode functions as 


v.-[f 

'-// 


rE t • Bi dS, 
rH f • hi dS, 


(93) 


where, since the amplitude relations apply to both mode types, the mode 
superscript is omitted. 

The substitution of Eqs. (91) into (86a) and use of Eqs. (5) lead to the 
defining equations (omitting the mode sub- and superscripts) 


dV 

dr 

dl 

dr 


= —jaZI, 
= —jicYV, 


(94) 


which determine the variation with r of the as yet unknown amplitudes 
V and I. As before, these equations are of transmission-line form and 
constitute the basis for the designation of V and I as the mode voltage 
and current. The propagation wave number k and characteristic imped¬ 
ance Z of the tth mode are given by 
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K 



where = n(n + 1). 
for E-modes, ) 
for E-modes, \ 


(95) 


where the numerical value of n is determined by the cross-sectional shape 
and the 6 dependence of the mode in question. 

Spherical Transmission Lines .—The frequency and excitation of a 
spherical waveguide of the type illustrated in Fig. 1*15 may be such that 
the fields therein are almost everywhere characterized by only a single 
mode. For such a mode the electric and magnetic fields transverse to 
the transmission direction r may be represented as 


= V(X)^SS., 

r 

= Hr) 


where the mode voltage V and current I obey the spherical transmission¬ 
line equations (94), and where e and h are known orthogonal vector 
functions characteristic of the cross-sectional form of the mode. The 
knowledge of the latter functions reduces the problem of field description 
to that of the determination of the behavior of V and I on a spherical 
transmission line. Spherical transmission lines are distinguished by the 
numerical value of n [cf. Eqs. (95)], this mode index being indicative of 
the 6 variation of the mode fields. In the waveguide of Fig. l*15a the 
dominant mode is a dipole field characterized by n = 1, whereas in the 
waveguide of Fig. 1*156 the field of the dominant mode is angularly sym¬ 
metric and n = 0 (cf. Sec. 2*8). Although a transmission-line analysis 
of these dominant modes can be presented along the lines developed in 
the preceding sections, a detailed treatment will not be carried out because 
of the lack of appropriate numerical tables. The transmission-line 
behavior of typical spherical modes will, however, be sketched. 

The wave equations that describe the mode behavior on a spherical 
transmission line may be obtained for the case of E-modes by elimination 
of V’i from Eqs. (94) as 


0 + [*_ <=+!>] , ; _o 

and for the E-modes by elimination of 7" as 


(96a) 


( 966 ) 
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The corresponding equations for F t ' and I" are not so simple, and hence 
these amplitudes are best obtained from and V" with the aid of Eqs. 
(94). Solutions to Eqs. (96) may be expressed in terms of the standing 
waves 

J n {kr) and ft n (Jcr), (97 a) 

where 

) 

»•<■>- 

■?.(*)#'(*) - £(*) = i. I 


The functions <?„(x) and are closely related to the half-order Bessel 

functions; typical functions are 


Jo(x) = sin x, 

t / % . sin * 

Ji(x) — — cos x H- —> 


tfoCr) = 
tfi(x) = 


(97c) 


In terms of these solutions the current and voltage of an E-mode at any 
point r of a spherical line follow from Eqs. (94) as 

I(r) = I(r 0 )(Jr$ f n0 — —jvV(r 0 )(3n O^n ~ ftno3 n ), 1 /ggs 

F(r) - V(r 0 )(3 n o$' n - $nJ' n ) -mroKZoft'n - ^oZ), j 
where 7(r 0 ) and F(r 0 ) are the corresponding mode current and voltage at 
any other point r 0 and 

3 n = 3n(kr), 3 n 0 — 3 n(Ar o), 3' n = ^ n(x) j ^ » * * * • 


As for the case of the uniform line the voltage-current relations may 
be schematically represented by a transmission-line diagram similar to 
that of Fig. 1-2 which indicates the choice of positive directions of F and I 
(if 2 is replaced by r). The relations given in Eqs. (98) between the mode 
voltage and current at two points on a spherical E-line may be rephrased 
in impedance terms. On introduction of the relative impedance at any 
point r , 


Z'(r) = 


F(r) _ Z(r) 

tm r ' 


which is counted positive in the direction of increasing r, and division of 
Eqs. (98), one has 

„ t( . _ j + Z'jrp) ct '(?,y)Mz,y) 

Z Kr) ~ CU(x,y) +jZ'(r 0 )U*,y) 


( 99 ) 
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where x = kr, y = kr 0 , and 

rt t, _ 3,.(y)R'«(z) - ftn(y)}'„(x) _ 

Ct = 
J'Mft'niy) - ft' n {x)T n (y) 

( , = 3n(x)ft n (y) - ft n {x)3 n {y) = 

j' n (x)fi' n (y) - ftn(x)3' n (y) 

ct .(x,y) t.(x,y) = - Ct ,(y,x). 


= S,(y,x), 


The functions ct, and Ct, are termed the small and large spherical 
cotangents, respectively; their inverses, tn, and Tn„ are correspondingly 
called small and large spherical tangents. As in the case of the radial 
functions of Sec. 1*7 this nomenclature is based on the asymptotic 
identity of the spherical and trigonometric functions at large hr. Plots 
of the spherical functions are not as yet available . 1 

Equations (99) apply to any E-mode. For conical regions of the 
type indicated in Fig. 1T56 the lowest mode is transverse electromagnetic 
and n = 0. For this mode 


ct ,{x,y) = Ct ,{x,y) = cot(y — x), 

Z'(z,y) = 1 , 


and therefore the transmission-line description reduces to that of, a 
uniform line with a propagation wave number k and characteristic 
impedance f. 

From Eqs. (94) and (95) it is evident that the transmission-line 
description of an E-mode follows from that of an E-mode on the duality 
replacements of I, V, f of the latter by F, 7, 17 of the former. Con¬ 
sequently the relation between the relative admittances at two points on 
an E-mode spherical line is given by Eq. (99) with Z'(r) replaced by 
Y'(f). In the case of E-modes n is always unequal to zero. 

The scattering description of the nth mode on a spherical transmission 
line is based on the spherical Hankel function solutions 

= J.(fcr) + jf}.(kr), 

6 f(kr) = J n (kr) -jft n (kr) (100) 


of the spherical wave equations (96). The former solution represents 
an ingoing and the latter an outgoing traveling wave. For the case 
of an E-mode the solution of Eq. (96a) for the mode current may be 
written 

I if) = I mo 6^(kr) + I n a&<f(kr), (101a) 

x Cf. P. R. Desikachar, “Impedance Relations in Spherical Transmission Lines,” 
Master’s thesis. Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, (1948). 
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and hence 

—jyV (r) = IintfM'Ckr) + I^Hp'ikr), (1016) 

where the prime denotes the derivative with respect to the argument. 
The generator, or exciting source, is assumed to be at small r. To 
emphasize the analogy with exponential functions the amplitude A„ and 
phase i)n of the spherical Hankel functions are defined by 

£?>(*) - i (102) 

#<?>(*) = / 

where 

A. = Vji(*) + «. = (» + l)| + tan-'y^- 

A current reflection coefficient 

r,(r) = fe WS ~ (_ 1)n+ ‘ K (103) 

can then be employed to characterize the field conditions at the point r. 
The relation between the current reflection coefficients at the point r and 
r 0 follows as 

r,(r) = (104) 

Hence, with the knowledge of tables 1 of the spherical amplitude and phase 
functions and rj n , a scattering description can be developed in exact 
analogy with that of the uniform and radial lines (c/. Secs. 1*4 and 1*7). 
In fact for an n = 0 .E-mode in the conical guide of Fig. 1*156 

A 0 = 1 and 170 = kr, 

and therefore the two scattering descriptions are identical. A similar 
scattering description can, of course, be developed for the H-modes on a 
spherical transmission line. 

1 Tables of the amplitude and phase functions can be found in ibid. Also cf. 
Morse, Lowan, Feshbach, and Lax, “Scattering and Radiation from Spheres,” 
OSRD report reprinted by U.S. Navy Dept., Office of Research and Inventions, 
Washington, D.C., 1946. The amplitude functions in this report are defined some¬ 
what differently from those in Eqs. (102). 



CHAPTER 2 

TRANSMISSION-LINE MODES 

2*1. Mode Characteristics.—As outlined in the preceding chapter 
the description of the electromagnetic fields within a waveguide can be 
reformulated in terms of the voltage and current amplitudes of a set of 
mode functions ei indicative of the possible transverse field distributions 
in the waveguide. The resulting transmission-line description, though 
formally independent of the form of the mode functions, depends quanti¬ 
tatively on the characteristic impedance and propagation constant of the 
individual modes. In many cases these two fundamental mode charac¬ 
teristics are simply interrelated so that a knowledge of only the mode 
propagation constant is necessary. For the case of waveguides with 
walls of finite conductivity the mode propagation constant y = a + jP 
is complex (c/. Sec. 1-6). The attenuation constant a and the wave- 
number j8 depend upon the cross-sectional dimensions, the conductivity, 
and the excitation wavelength X of the given waveguide. These mode 
characteristics must be known explicitly for quantitative transmission¬ 
line considerations. Their computation requires a knowledge of the 
mode field distribution or, equivalently, of the mode function. 

In this chapter the explicit form of the electric and magnetic field 
distribution in the various modes or, equivalently, of the vector mode 
functions e» will be presented for several uniform and nonuniform wave¬ 
guides. The customary engineering assumption of exp (jut) for the time 
dependence of the fields, with suppression of the time factor exp (jut), is 
adhered to. Electric and magnetic field intensities are expressed as rms 
quantities. Concomitantly Vi and I i} the voltage and current amplitudes 
of the normalized mode functions e*, are rms quantities. As a conse¬ 
quence the total mode power flow in the transmission direction is given 
by Re (VJ*). First-order values of the attenuation constant a and the 
cutoff wavelength X c will be stated for modes in several types of wave¬ 
guide. In addition maximum electric-field intensities, power expressions, 
etc., will be indicated in several cases. Although the principal concern 
of this chapter is to provide quantitative data for transmission-line 
computations in waveguides of different cross sections, the presentation 
includes the requisite mode information for the theoretical computation 
of the equivalent circuit parameters of waveguide discontinuities (c/. 
Sec. 3-5). 
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Plots of the electric- and magnetic-field distributions are desirable 
as an aid to the visualization of the field distributions in the various 
modes. Mode patterns of two types are useful in this connection. The 
one type indicates the electric- and magnetic-field strengths on transverse 
and longitudinal planes within a waveguide; the other shows the 
magnetic-field intensity or, equivalently, the current density on the 
inner surface of the guide. The former of these patterns readily furnishes 
qualitative information as to the location of points of maximum field 
strength, power flow, etc. The latter yields information on current flow 
and is desirable in connection with questions of dissipation and of coupling 
by apertures in the guide walls. 

Since a number of mode patterns will be presented in this chapter, 
it is desirable to say a few words as to the construction of the patterns. 
Each pattern depicts the instantaneous field distribution in a traveling 
waveguide mode. For a given mode it is desirable to indicate quantita¬ 
tively the intensity of the electric- and magnetic-field distribution on a 
specified plane. Such information can be portrayed in the usual type of 
flux plots only if the field lines are divergenceless on the given plane, the 
intensity of the field being then indicated by the density of the field lines. 
Mode fields generally are not divergenceless in a given viewing plane 
since field lines generally leave and enter the plane. As a result many of 
the mode patterns are not true flux plots and hence do not indicate the 
field intensity everywhere. Nevertheless, wherever possible the density 
of the field lines has been drawn so as to represent the field intensity. 
For example, this convention has been adhered to in regions where no 
lines enter or leave the viewing plane. These regions are generally 
apparent from a comparison of the field distribution in the various 
sectional views. 

The mode patterns are drawn so that the relative scale of different 
views is correct as is also the direction of the field lines. The following 
conventions have been adhered to: 

1. Electric field lines are solid. 

2. Magnetic field lines are short dashes. 

3. Lines of electric current flow are long dashes. 

Lines of zero intensity have generally been omitted from the mode 
patterns for the sake of clarity. The location of these omissions should 
be apparent and taken into account to preserve the flux plot. 

2*2. Rectangular Waveguides, a. E-modes .—A uniform waveguide 
of rectangular cross section is described by the cartesian coordinate 
system xyz shown in Fig. 2-1. Transmission is along the z direction. 

In a rectangular waveguide of inner dimensions a and 6, the E-mode 
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functions ej normalized over the cross section in the sense of Eqs. (1*5) 
are derivable from the scalar functions 

, 2 1 .mir . nrr .... 

$» =-===== sm —x sin -r~y, (1) 


where m, n — 1, 2, 3, • ■ * . By Eqs. (1-3), (1-10), and (1) the field 
distribution of the J? m „-mode is given as 


a / 
yj m a' 


E - 2V>i 
Ey ~ b~~ 


lb a a b / 

m s - + n 2 ? [ 

a b 1 

/ , b . 7a . mrr . nrr 

Jm 2 - + r sin —a; sin -j-y, 


1 I 2 & I 2« Sm 

\J m a + n b 


= 0 , / 
where the field variation along the z direction is determined by the 
transmission-line behavior of the mode 

voltage V'i(z) and current Ife) [c/. --a-*■ 

Eq. (1*11)]. The components of the 

orthonormal vector e{ are given -j- 

directly by E x and E y on omission of / ; ] 

the amplitude factor F<. ' ' | 

The cutoff wavelength for the ; ; * 

J? m „-mode is ! y I 

x. . - (3) h £ I 

f m 2 _ «2 ® Fig. 2-1.—Rectangular waveguide cross 

"y a ' b section. 

From Eq. (1-50) the 2£ m „-mode attenuation constant due to dissipation 
in the guide walls is 

+ i 


6 7 >/ x “ (k) 
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where the characteristic resistance Ot is a measure of the conductivity 
properties of the metal walls (c/. Table 1 - 2 ). The attenuation constant 
is a minimum at the wavelength X = 0.577X',-. 

The maximum value of the transverse rms electric-field intensity of 
the -E'mn-mode is 




Vab mb na 
mb 


and occurs at values of x and y for which 


, mir , mb 
tan —x = ± —, 


(5a) 


(5b) 


Since an E-mode possesses a longitudinal component of electric field, the 
maximum of the total electric field is dependent on the impedance condi¬ 
tions in the guide. 

For a matched nondissipative guide the total average power flow 
along the positive z direction is given by 


Pi = Re (r;/f) = - ” |75|«. (6) 

v-te) 

In Fig. 2-2 are portrayed the field distributions of the E lh E 2l , and 
^ 22 -modes in a rectangular guide of dimensions a/b = 2.25 and excitation 
such that \ g /a = 1.4. The mode patterns on the left-hand side of the 
figure depict the electric and magnetic lines within transverse and 
longitudinal sections of the guide. The right-hand patterns show the 
magnetic field and current lines on the inner surfaces at the top and side 
of the guide. 

b. H-modes. —The 17-mode functions e", normalized over the cross- 
section, are derivable from scalar functions 

*« - , /.-- cos cos "v, (7) 

- + “ 6 

where 

m,n = 0, 1, 2, 3 • • • , mode m = n = 0 excluded, 

€ m — 1 if m = 0, 

e m = 2 if m ^ 0 . 
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Fig. 2-2. —Field distribution for .E-modes in rectangular guides. 

1. Cross-sectional view 

2. Longitudinal view 

3. Surface view 
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The field components of the H mn -mode follow from Eqs, (1*4), (1-10), 
and (7) as 


E x - V'i 




V’ B ’5 + n *I 


mir . rnr 
cos —x sm -j-y. 


_ _ yn ‘\/*tntn _ 


E z = 0, 


* H 


. mir rnr . 
- sm —x cos -j-y, l 


(8a) 


+ w 2 


H x 


'II'- 


a I ,6 . 7 a 
yj m a + n b 


-x cos -J-y, 


Hy = I'i 


n \T77n 


mir . nir 
s —x sm -j-y, 


y/ ml 7 n! t 

h. = -nvi' °°° t 


(8b) 


The z dependence of the field components is determined by the trans¬ 
mission-line behavior of F"(z) and 7"( z ) l c f • Eq. (1*11)]. On omission 
of the amplitude factor V" the components of the orthonormal vector 
function e" are given directly by E x and E y . 

The cutoff wavelength of the 7^ mn -mode is 

2 a/o6 


X'' = 


7*1 


(9) 


+ n 2 


and is exactly the same as for the E mn -mode. 

The attenuation constant for a propagating i7 TOn -mode due to dissi¬ 
pation in the guide walls is 






e n m 2 - + e m n‘ 


- + n 2 




('■ + '■ (jj) 


( 10 ) 


where the characteristic resistance <R (c/. Table 1*2) is a measure of the 
conductivity of the metal walls. 

The maximum electric-field intensity in a H mn -mode is for m 0, 
n 0 
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' mb 


nv 

tan -r-y 


, mb 
b y ~ ± m* 


For m 0, n — 0, the maximum electric field is 


^ \V"\ 


( 11 &) 


and occurs at integral multiples of x = a/2m. For m — 0, n ^ 0 the 
maximum field has the same magnitude as in Eq. (11&) but occurs at 
integral multiples of y = b/2n. 

In terms of the rms mode voltage V" the total power carried by a 
traveling H m „-wave in a nondissipative guide is given by 



The Hvr mode is the dominant mode in rectangular guide and hence 
will be considered in some detail. Instead of the voltage V" 0 and current 
I"o employed in Eqs. (8) a voltage V and current I more closely related 
to low-frequency definitions can be introduced by the transformations 




In terms of V and I the nonvanishing field components of the H 10 -mode 
are 


Ey 

H x 


21 


rr X V H 

Hz = —JV 7T T cos ~ x - 

J 2 a b c 


\ 


I 


(13) 


For guide walls of finite conductivity the attenuation constant of the 
flic-mode is 
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and the guide wavelength is 



(146) 


to a first order. The maximum electric-field intensity occurs at the 
center of the guide and has the magnitude \ V\/b. The rms voltage V in 
a traveling wave is related to the total power flow by 


P 


m 2 

A, 26 
S X a 


for a nondissipative guide. 

Mode patterns for traveling Hi 0 , Hu, H% i -modes in rectangular guides 
are displayed in Fig. 2-3. As in the case of Fig. 2-2, a/6 = 2.25 and 
\ 0 /a — 1.4. The mode patterns on the left indicate the field distribution 
on cross-sectional and longitudinal planes; those on the right depict the 
electric-current distribution on the inner surface of the guide. 

c. Modes in a Parallel Plate Guide. The modes in a parallel plate 
guide of height 6 may be regarded as appropriate limiting forms of modes 
in a rectangular guide of height 6 as the width a of the latter becomes 
infinite. As noted in Secs. 2-2a and 6, the modes in a rectangular guide of 
height 6 and width a form a discrete set. However, as the width of the 
rectangular guide becomes infinite the corresponding set of modes 
assumes both a discrete and continuous character; the mode index n 
characteristic of the mode variation along the finite y dimension is dis¬ 
crete, whereas the index m characteristic of the variation along the 
infinite x dimension becomes continuous. The complete representation 
of a general field in a parallel plate guide requires both the discrete and 
continuous modes. For simplicity, we shall consider only those discrete 
modes required for the representation of fields having no variation in 
the x direction. For the representation of more general fields, reference 
should be made to Sec. 2-6 wherein a typical representation in terms of 
continuous modes is presented. 

The discrete F/-modes in a parallel plate guide of height 6 are derivable 
from the scalar functions 



6 


n = 0, 1, 2, 3, • • • 
c n = 1 if n = 0, 

6ii == 2 if n ^ 0, 
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x c =2a 




iBBi 




Fig. 2*3. —Field distribution for H-modes in rectangular waveguide. 

1. Cross-sectional view 

2. Longitudinal view 

3. Surface view 
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Hence, by Eqs. 
follow as 


(1*3) and (1-10) the field components of the Eon-mode 


E x = 0, 
E v = ~ 




E ‘=^ I ‘fb^E s ' n 


(15a) 


tt _ t/ /«» _ nwy 

Hx ~ Ti \b ~Y’ 


Hy = 0, 

Hz = 0 , 


(156) 


where the z dependence of the mode fields is determined by the trans¬ 
mission-line behavior of the mode voltage FJ and current /,• given in Eqs. 
(1*11). The components of the orthonormal (in the y dimension only) 
vector are obtained from E x and E v on omission of the mode amplitude 

n 

The cutoff wavelength of the Eon-mode in parallel plate guide is 
A* = 2b/n. The attenuation constant of the E 0 „-mode caused by finite 
conductivity of the parallel plates is 



where the dependence of the characteristic resistance (R on the conduc¬ 
tivity of the plates may be obtained from Table 1*2. It should be noted 
that these results are special cases of Eqs. (3) and (4) with m = 0. 

The ^oo-mode is the principal, or TEM, mode in a parallel plate guide. 
The principal mode is characterized by an infinite cutoff wavelength A e 
and hence by a guide wavelengh X c identical with the space wavelength A. 
Instead of the voltage Fq 0 and current I' 00 , more customary definitions for 
the principal mode are obtained on use of the substitutions 




and 


loo = Vbl. 


In terms of the new mode amplitudes V and I the nonvanishing field 
components of the principal mode are 

w - v 

Ey- ~ V 

H x = I, 

as derivable from a scalar function y/b by means of Eq. (1*3). It is 
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evident that V represents the voltage between plates and I the current 
flowing per unit width of each plate in the conventional manner. The 
attenuation constant, descriptive of dissipation in the plates, for the 
principal mode reduces to 


a 


1 <R 
6f‘ 


The discrete H-modes in a parallel plate guide of height b are derivable 
from the scalar mode functions 



b 

n = 1, 2, 3, • • • . 


Hence, by Eqs. (1-4) and (1-10) the field components of the # 0 „-mode 
follow as 


H x 

H y 



H z 


. TT „ rik 
~ nV ‘ 2b 



(16a) 


(166) 


where as above the z dependence of the mode fields is determined from the 
transmission-line behavior of the mode amplitudes V" and I". The 
components of the orthonormal vector e" are obtained from E x and E v 
on omission of the mode amplitude V". 

The cutoff wavelength X'- of the # 0 „-mode is 2b/n, the same as for 
the 2?o»-mode. The attenuation constant of the H 0 „-mode due to finite 
conductivity of the guide plates is 


a 



(16 c) 


where again the characteristic resistance (R of the metallic plates may 
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be obtained from Table 1*2. The decrease of the attenuation constant 
with increasing frequency is to be noted. 

2*3. Circular Waveguides, a. E-modes .—A uniform waveguide of 
circular cross section is most conveniently described by a polar coordinate 
system r<t>z as shown in Fig. 2-4. 

For a cross section of radius a the E-mode 
vector functions e t - normalized over the cross sec¬ 
tion in accordance with Eqs. (1-5) are derivable 
from the scalar functions 



= J- 


■M 


m<t>, 


( 17 ) 


XiJm+ i(x.) sin 

where 

m = 0, 1, 2, 3, • • • , 
e m = 1 if m = 0, 

e m — 2 if m j* 0, 

and x» — Xmn, the nth nonvanishing root of the 
rath-order Bessel function J m (x), is tabulated in Table 2-1 for several 
values of m and n. 


Fig. 2-4.—Circular wave¬ 
guide cross section. 


Xmn 


Table 2-1.—Roots of J m (x) = 0 
1\ 7r 4m* - 1 (4m* - l)(28m* - 31) 

2 ) 2 4x(m + 2n - §) 48x*(m + 2n - 


\ m 
n \ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2.405 

3.832 

5.136 

6.380 

7.588 

8.771 

9.936 

11.086 

2 

5.520 

7.016 

8.417 

9.761 

11.065 

12.339 

13.589 

14.821 

3 

8.654 

10.173 

11.620 

13.015 

14.372 




4 

11.792 

13.323 

14.796 







On use of Eqs. (1-3), (1-10), and (17) the field components of the 
.Ew-mode become in polar coordinates 


E r = -V’i 
E* = ±V' i 




aJ m+1 (xi) sin m4> ' 

„ Jj 


”(-) 

_ \ a / sin 

v xi rJ m +i(xi) cos 

T ( 


m4>, 


(18a) 
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H r 

H » 

H e 

The z variation of the mode fields is determined by the transmission-line 
behavior of F,' and 7 t - given in Eqs. (1T1). As is evident from Eqs. (18) 
the E m „-mode (m 0) is degenerate and consists of two modes with even 
or odd angular dependence. Though not explicitly shown each of these 
modes is, of course, characterized by a different mode voltage and current. 
The polar components of the vector e,' are obtained from E r and E# on 
omission of the amplitude F(. 

The cutoff wavelength of the degenerate E mn -mode is 



where the roots Xm» are given in Table 2-1. 

The E-mode attenuation constant due to finite conductivity of the 
guide walls is 



where the frequency-dependent characteristic resistance (R of the metal 
walls may be obtained from Table 1-2. 

In terms of the rms voltage F,- the total power carried by an E mn -mode 
in a matched nondissipative guide is 



Mode patterns of the instantaneous field distribution in traveling 
waves of the E 0 i~, E n ~, and E 21 -modes are shown in Fig. 2-5. The 
excitation frequency is such that X 0 /a = 4.2. The left-hand views of 
Fig. 2-5 depict the electric- and magnetic-field intensities on transverse 
and longitudinal planes in which the radial electric field is rrm-Yimnm 
The right-hand view shows a development of the magnetic-field and 
electric-current distribution on half the guide circumference. 


r M~) 

— T' pH — \ a / sin 
+ * \ W Xi rJ m+ i(xi) cos 

r- J'J^) 

—V. pn \ ° / cos 
* \ ir aJ m +i(xi) sin 

= 0 . 
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Fiq. 2-5.—Field distribution for .E-modes in circular waveguide. 

1. Cross-sectional view 

2. Longitudinal view through plane l-l 

3. Surface view from «-» 
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6. H-modes .—The e" vector mode functions normalized over the 
circular cross section are derivable from scalar functions 

j 

*< - -T l -TW C -° 8 (22) 

\ X v x '* - m 2 sin 

where 

m = 0, 1, 2, 3, • • • 

and x< = Xmn is the nth nonvanishing root of the derivative of the mth- 
order Bessel function. Several of the lower-order roots are given in 
Table 2-2. 

Table 2-2.—Roots of J^(x') = 0 


3\ x 4m* + 3 
V“ +2 ’ !_ V2-4, ( m + 2»- 


112m 4 + 328m* - 9 
f) 48ir*(m + 2n- f)» 


n \ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

3.832 

1.841 

3.054 

4.201 

5.317 

6.416 

7.501 

8.578 

2 

7.016 

5.331 

6.706 

8.015 

9.282 

10.520 

11.735 

12.932 

3 

10.173 

8.536 

9.969 

11.346 

12.682 

13.987 



4 

13.324 

11.706 

13.170 







From Eqs. (14), (1*10), and (22) the field components of an # mn -mode 
are found to be 


±r t 


E* = V‘ 
E z = 0, 


ftm m 

y/y'} _ 

7 v. 


"(-) • 

\ a / sm 


Xi - W 
Jin 


2 rJ m (xi) cos 


m<f» } I 


(23a) 


Ot/ m (xD sin 


X< - nt- 


Hr = -I'/ 5— £ 

\ * a/v .' 1 - 






vC 


i 2 aJmixi) sin 

-(-) • 

\o / sin 


n 2 rJ m(xO cos 


m<f>, 


m4>, 


(236) 




-(?). 


Xi - 


m(Xi) Sin 


m<f>. 
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As evident from Eqs. (23) the # m „-mode (m 5 * 0) is degenerate; i.e., there 
exist two # m „-modes, one of odd and one of even angular dependence. 
The polar components of the normalized mode vectors e" are obtained 
from E r and E+ on omission of the z dependent voltage amplitudes F". 
The cutoff wavelength of the degenerate H mn -m ode is 

K = ^a, (24) 

Xi 

the roots Xi being given in Table 2-2. Except for the degenerate case 
m = 0 the cutoff wavelengths differ from those of the E mn -modes. 

The H mn attenuation constant due to dissipation in the guide walls is 



The frequency-dependent characteristic resistance (R of the metal walls 
may be obtained from Table 1*2. 

The total average power carried by a traveling /f mn -mode in a matched 
nondissipative guide is expressed in terms of the mode voltage F" as 

(26) 

The dominant mode in circular guide is the Hu. In a nondissipative 
guide the wavelength of propagation of the H n-mode is 



The maximum rms electric-field intensity of the Un-mode occurs at the 
axis of the guide and has a magnitude 

<*> 

In terms of Emax the maximum average power carried by the Un-mode is 
P m ax = 3.97 X 10- 3 ,Jl - a 2 E^, (29) 

where all units are MKS. 

Mode patterns of the instantaneous field distribution in traveling 
Hoi, Hu, and H 2 i -modes are shown in Fig. 2-6 for \ e /a = 4.2. The 
transverse and longitudinal views are in the plane of the maximum 
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Fig. 2-6. —Field distribution for //-modes in circular waveguide. 

1. Cross-sectional view 

2. Longitudinal view through plane l-L 

3. Surface view from s-s 
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radial electric field. The views on the right-hand side of Fig. 2-6 depict 
the magnetic-field and electric-current distribution on half the guide 
circumference. 

2*4. Coaxial Waveguides, a. E-modes .—The description of the 
uniform coaxial guide depicted in Fig. 2-7 
is closely related to that of the circular 
guide considered in the previous section. 
The coaxial guide is described by a polar 
coordinate r<f>z system in which the outer 
and inner conductors are at radii a and b, 
respectively, and the transmission direc¬ 
tion is along the z-axis. 

The vector functions normalized in 
accordance with Eqs. (1-5) and character¬ 
istic of the Z?-mode fields are derivable [cf. 
Eqs. (1-3)] as gradients of scalar functions. 
The scalar function appropriate to the 
lowest Z?-mode in a coaxial guide is 



$oo = 


In r 




(30) 


Hence by Eqs. (1-10), the field components of this mode are 


E r - Foe 


Ha — loo 




E* = E z = Hr = H z = 0 J 


(31) 


This transverse electromagnetic or TEM-mode is the dominant, or 
principal, mode in coaxial guide. Its cutoff wavelength is infinite, and 
hence \ 0 = X for the dominant mode. 

A more customary definition for the voltage and current of the 
principal coaxial mode is obtained by multiplication and division, 
respectively, of the normalized voltage and current in Eq. (31) by 
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In terms of the new voltage V and current I the nonvanishing components 
of the dominant mode become 


E r = 




(32) 


The maximum electric-field intensity in the principal mode occurs at 
the surface of the inner conductor and is of magnitude 




(33) 


For constant outer radius and voltage the maximum electric-field 
intensity is a minimum when a/b = 2.72. On a matched coaxial line the 
rms voltage V is related to the total average power flow P by 

P= —n ’M* (M) 

In % 


For constant outer radius and the power flow is a maxim um when 
a/b = 1.65. The attenuation constant of the dominant mode due to 
dissipation in the inner and outer conductors is 

1 (35) 


-(% + ?) 


2f!n 5 


where (R 0 and (R& (c/. Table 1-2) are the characteristic resistances of the 
metals of which the outer and inner conductors are constituted. For 
fixed outer radius and wavelength the attenuation constant is a minimum 
when a/b = 3.6 provided <R a = <SU>. 

The normalized ej vector functions characteristic of the higher 
I?-modes are derivable from the scalar functions 


where 


jml « rv ( A COS 




-(*"0 


/ J m| 

Vrtw 

(»:) 

AUx<) - N„( 

*‘i) 

1 JM 

2 

\JUxi) / 

L JIM 



wt — 0, 1, 2, 3, * • • j 

«w = 1 if m ~ 0, 

«w = 2 if m 9* 0. 


( 36 ) 
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The quantity x» = x»»» is the nth nonvanishing root of the Bessel- 
Neumann combination Z m (cxi), where c = a/b. The quantities (c — l)x» 
are tabulated in Table 2-3 as a function of the ratio c for several values of 
m and n. 


Table 2-3.—Roots of J m (cx)N m (x ) — N m (cx)Jm(x ) = 0 
Tabulated in the form (c — l)x«m, n > 0 


\ rrm 

01 

11 

21 

31 

02 

12 

22 

32 

1.0 

3.142 

3.142 

3.142 

3.142 

6.283 

6.283 

6.283 

6.283 

1.1 

3.141 

3.143 

3.147 

3.154 

6.283 

6.284 

6.286 

6.289 

1.2 

3.140 

3.146 

3.161 

3.187 

6.282 

6.285 

6.293 

6.306 

1.3 

3.139 

3.150 

3.182 

3.236 

6.282 

6.287 

6.304 

6.331 

1.4 

3.137 

3.155 

3.208 

3.294 

6.281 

6.290 

6.317 

6.362 

1.5 

3.135 

3.161 

3.237 

3.36 

6.280 

6.293 

6.332 

6.397 

1.6 

3.133 

3.168 

3.27 

3.43 

6.279 

6.296 

6.349 

6.437 

1.8 

3.128 

3.182 

3.36 

3.6 

6.276 

6.304 

6.387 

6.523 

2.0 

3.123 

3.197 

3.4 

3.7 

6.273 

6.312 

6.43 

6.62 

2.5 

3.110 

3.235 



6.266 

6.335 


6.9 

3.0 

3.097 

3.271 



6.258 

6.357 



3.5 

3.085 

3.305 



6.250 

6.381 



4.0 

3.073 

3.336 



6.243 

6.403 



\. mn 
c\. 

03 

13 

23 

33 

04 

14 

24 

34 

1.0 

9.425 

9.425 

9.425 

9.425 

12.566 

12.566 

12.566 

12.566 

1.1 

9.425 

9.425 

9.427 

9.429 

12.566 

12.567 

12.568 

12.569 

1.2 

9.424 

9.426 

9.431 

9.440 

12.566 

12.567 

12.571 

12.578 

1.3 

9.424 

9.427 

9.438 

9.457 

12.566 

12.568 

12.577 

12.590 

1.4 

9.423 

9.429 

9.447 

9.478 

12.565 

12.570 

12.583 

12.606 

1.5 

9.423 

9.431 

9.458 

9.502 

12.565 

12.571 

12.591 

12.624 

1.6 

9.422 

9.434 

9.469 

9.528 

12.564 

12.573 

12.600 

12.644 

1.8 

9.420 

9.439 

9.495 

9.587 

12.563 

12.577 

12.619 

12.689 

2.0 

9.418 

9.444 

9.523 

9.652 

12.561 

12.581 

12.640 

12.738 

2.5 

9.413 

9.460 


9.83 

12.558 

12.593 


12.874 

3.0 

9.408 

9.476 


10.0 

12.553 

12.605 


13.02 

3.5 

9.402 

9.493 


10.2 

12.549 

12.619 


13.2 

4.0 

9.396 

9.509 



12.545 

12.631 


13.3 


Cf. H. B. Dwight, “Tables of Roots for Natural Frequencies in Coaxial Cavities,” Jour. Math. 
Phye., 87 (No. 1), 84r-89 (1948). 


The cutoff wavelength of the E mn -mode may be expressed in terms 
of the tabulated values (c — l)x»»« as 

n = l t 2, S, • • • . (37) 
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The field components of the E mn -mode follow from Eqs. (1*3), (1*10), 
and (36) as 


tj — T ,m„( r\ sin J \ 

H r = +Ii — Z m I x* r J m</>, I 

r \ &/ cos / 

H t = 0. / 


(38a) 


(386) 


From the form of Eqs. (38) it is apparent that the E mn -mode (m > 0) 
is degenerate and may have either of two possible polarizations, each 
distinguished by a different voltage and current amplitude. The polar 
components of the ej vector are obtained from Eq. (38a) on omission of 
the z-dependent voltage amplitude F{. 

The attenuation constant due to finite conductivity of the inner and 
outer conductor is 


'Ma Jl(Xi) , Ok' 
a Jl(c Xi ) + 6 

1 

Jlba) ! 

JKcxi) J 

f \l 




where (R a and (R* (c/. Table 1*2) are the characteristic resistances of the 
inner and outer conductors, respectively. 

In terms of the rms voltage V[ the total power transported by a 
traveling E mn -mode in a matched nondissipative guide is 



The instantaneous field distribution in traveling waves of the E 0 1 , 
Eu, En type are shown in Fig. 2*8. The mode patterns are all drawn 
for the case a/6 = 3 and \„/a = 4.24. The left-hand views portray the 
electric and magnetic field distributions in the transverse and longi¬ 
tudinal planes on which the radial electric field is a ma-vimum The 
right-hand patterns show developed views of the magnetic-field and 
electric-current distribution on half the circumference of the outer 
conductor. 
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Fig. 2-8.—Field distribution for .E-modes in coaxial waveguide. 

1. Cross-sectional view 

2. Longitudinal view through plane l-l 

3. Surface view from s-8 
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6. H-modes .—The vector functions e" normalized in accordance with 
Eqs. (1-5) are derivable from scalar functions 


m4>, 


z “( x: i) ‘ 


2 


m = 0, 1, 2, 3, 


J.(: 0 Jib:,) 

!l^J'[-(s)'J-l‘-©T 


(41) 


and Xi = Xmn is the nth root of the derivative of the Bessel-Neumann 
combination Z^cx*-) with c = a/6. For n = 1 the quantities (c + l)x£* 
are tabulated as a function of the ratio c in Table 2-4; for n > 1 the 
quantities (c — l)xm» are tabulated in Table 2-5. 


Table 2-4.— Fibst Root of J' m <,c x ')N' m (x') - ACfotO-Ox') = 0 
Tabulated in the form (c + l)x«i, (m > 0) 







11 

21 

31 

1.0 

2.000 

4.000 

6.000 

1.1 

2.001 

4.001 

6.002 

1.2 

2.002 

4.006 

6.008 

1.3 

2.006 

4.011 

6.012 

1.4 

2.009 

4.015 

6.017 

1.6 

2.013 

4.020 

6.018 

1.6 

2.018 

4.025 

6.011 

1.8 

2.024 

4.026 

5.986 

2.0 

2.031 

4.023 

5.937 

2.5 

2.048 

3.980 

5.751 

3.0 

2.056 

3.908 

5.552 

3.6 

2.057 

3.834 

5.382 

4.0 

2.055 

3.760 

5.240 


In terms of the tabulated values, the cutoff wavelength of an H mi - 
mode can be expressed as 


and for an H mn -mode as 

K- 


(C + l)Xml 
y(q + b) 


2tt 




(C ~ l)Xmn 

2(o - b) 
(n-1) 


(o + b), 

for m = 1, 2, 3, • • • , 


(a - 6), 

for n = 2, 3, 4, • • • . 


(42a) 


(426) 
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It is evident from these equations that the -ffn-mode is the dominant 
17-mode in coaxial guide. The cutoff wavelength of the IToi-mode is 
identical with that of the En-mode, i.e., xoi = Xu and can be obtained 
from Table 2-3. 


Table 2-5.—Higher Roots of j' n {cx')N' m (x) — N' m (cx')J' m (x') = 0 
Tabulated in the form (c — l)x mn , ( n > 1) 


\ mn 
c'V 

02* 

12 

22 

32 

03* 

13 

23 

33 

1.0 

3.142 

3.142 

3.142 

3.142 

6.283 

6.283 

6.283 

6.283 

1.1 

3.143 

3.144 

3.148 

3.156 

6.284 

6.284 

6.287 

6.290 

1.2 

3.145 

3.151 

3.167 

3.193 

6.285 

6.288 

6.296 

6.309 

1.3 

3.150 

3.161 

3.194 

3.249 

6.287 

6.293 

6.309 

6.337 

1.4 

3.155 

3.174 

3.229 

3.319 

6.290 

6.299 

6.326 

6.372 

1.5 

3.161 

3.188 

3.27 

3.40 

6.293 

6.306 

6.346 

6.412 

1.6 

3.167 

3.205 

3.32 

3.49 

6.296 

6.315 

6.369 

6.458 

1.8 

3.182 

3.241 

3.4 

3.7 

6.304 

6.333 

6.419 

6.56 

2.0 

3.197 

3.282 

3.5 


6.312 

6.353 

6.47 

6.67 

2 5 

3 235 

3 396 



6.335 

6.410 

6.6 

7.0 

3 0 

3 271 

3 516 



6.357 

6.472 

6.8 


3 5 

3 305 

3 636 



6.381 

6.538 

7.0 


4.0 

3.336 

3.753 



6.403 

6.606 



\ nrn 
c\ 

04* 

14 

24 

34 

05* 

15 

25 

35 

1.0 

9.425 

9.425 

9.425 

9.425 

12.566 

12.566 

12.566 

12.566 

1.1 

9.425 

9.426 

9.427 

9.429 

12.567 

12.567 

12.568 

12.570 

1.2 

9.426 

9.428 

9.433 

9.442 

12.567 

12.569 

12.573 

12.579 

1.3 

9.427 

9.431 

9.442 

9.461 

12.568 

12.571 

12.579 

12.593 

1.4 

9.429 

9.435 

9.454 

9.484 

12.570 

12.574 

12.588 

12.611 

1.5 

9.431 

9.440 

9.467 

9.511 

12.571 

12.578 

12.598 

12.631 

1.6 

9.434 

9.446 

9.482 

9.541 

12.573 

12.582 

12.609 

12.654 

1.8 

9.439 

9.458 

9.515 

9.609 

12.577 

12.591 

12.634 

12.704 

2.0 

9.444 

9.471 

9.552 

9.684 

12.581 

12.601 

12.661 

12.761 

2.5 

9.460 

9.509 

9.665 

9.990 

12.593 

12.629 

12.739 

12.92 

3.0 

9.476 

9.550 

9.77 

10.1 

12.605 

12.660 

12.82 

13.09 

3.5 

9.493 

9.593 

9.89 


12.619 

12.692 

12.91 

13.3 

4.0 

9.509 

9.638 

10.0 


12.631 

12.725 

13.0 

13.5 


* The first nonvanishing root X f on is designated as n — 2 rather than n = 1. The roots X'on+i and 
Xon(n > 0) are identical. 


The electric- and magnetic-field components of an H mn -mode are 
given by Eqs. (1*4), (1*10), and (41) as 



(43a) 
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0.721-1(6+0); o=36 


Fig. 2-9. —Field distribution 

1. Cross-sectional view 

2. Longitudinal view through plane l-l 

3. Surface view from s-s 
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As in the case of the E-modes, the E^n-mode (m > 0) may possess either 
of two polarizations, each characterized by a different voltage and current. 
The polar components of the normalized e" vectors are obtained from E r 
and E* of Eqs. (43a) on omission of the z-dependent amplitude V”. 

For a traveling E mn -mode the attenuation constant due to finite 
conductivity of the guide walls is given by 


a 


. a 


JZM) (bY , I 
./"(ex') W 6 J 

+ 

J'miXi) 

/XV 

<W. 

, ffi-b 
^ 6 

U 

(x/XcD 2 

L« ■OexO 

Jf V 

a - (x/x';.) 2 

[ i - 


i 


(44) 


where (R„ and (R& are the characteristic resistances of the metals of which 
the outer and inner conductors are composed (c/. Table 1*2). 

The total average power carried by a traveling H mn -mode in a matched 
nondissipative coaxial guide is expressed in terms of the rms voltage V" as 


( 46 ) 

Mode patterns of the instantaneous field distribution in traveling 
waves of the Hu, H 21 , and H si coaxial modes are shown in Fig. 2*9. The 
patterns pertain to coaxial guides with a/6 = 3 and X„/a = 4.24. The 
patterns on the left depict the electric and magnetic field distribution in 
transverse and longitudinal planes on which the transverse electric field 
is a maximum; those on the right portray the magnetic-field and electric- 
current distribution on half the circumference of the outer conductor. 

2-6. Elliptical Waveguides. 1 —An elliptical waveguide is a uniform 
region in which the transverse cross section is of elliptical form. As 

1 Cf. L. J. Chu, “Electromagnetic Waves in Elliptic Hollow Pipes,” Jour. Applied 
Phya., 9, September, 1938. Stratton, Morse, Chu, Hutner, Elliptic Cylinder and 
Spheroidal Wavefunctions, Wiley, 1941. 
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illustrated in Fig. 2-10 elliptic coordinates £17 (the coordinate y is not to 
be confused with the free-space admittance y employed elsewhere in this 
volume) describe the cross section and the coordinate 2 the transmission 
direction. The rectangular coordinates xy of the cross section are related 
to the coordinates of the confocal ellipse £ and confocal hyperbola y by 

X = , COShS COS,, j 

y = q sinh£ sing, J v 

where 2 q is the focal distance. The boundary ellipse is defined by the 
coordinate £ = a with major axis, minor axis, and eccentricity given 
by 2 q cosh a, 2 q sinh a, and e = 

1 /cosh a, respectively. The case 
of a circular boundary is described 
by e = q = 0 with q/e finite. 

The mode functions ej charac¬ 
teristic of the .F-modes are deriv¬ 
able from scalar functions of the 
form 

e$» = Re m (£,eXi)Se m (i), e Xi), (47 a) 
o$i = Ro m (£, ox*) So m (r], 0 xi), (476) 

where m = 0, 1, 2, 3, • • • and 
eXi = eXmn is the nth nonvanishing 
root of the even mth-order radial Mathieu function Re m (a,x), whereas 
ox» = 0 Xmn is the nth nonvanishing root of the odd mth-order radial 
Mathieu function Ro m (a,x). The functions Se m (i),x) and So m (ij,x ) are 
even and odd angular Mathieu functions. In the limit of small x = k c q 
the Mathieu functions degenerate into circular functions as follows: 

= cos m<t>, v 



Fig. 2-10.—Elliptical waveguide cross section. 


lim Se m (y,x) ■■ 

x—,0 

lim So m (jj,x) — sin m<t>. 

x-»o 


r 

lim Re m (%,x) = lim Ro m {£,x) = J m (k c r), 1 

x-»o x-»o \ 2 1 


(48) 


and, correspondingly, the confocal coordinates £ and y become the polar 
coordinates r and <f>. 

The field components of the even JEmn -mode follow from Eqs. (1-3), 
(1T0), and (47a) as 

ReL(£,eXi)Se m (v,eXi) 


E £ = 


-VI 


E v = -V'i 


q yj cosh 2 £ — cos 2 y 
Re m {^, e Xi)Se' m {y, e Xi) 

1 -\/cosh 2 £ — cos 2 y 


(49a) 


E, = —if -yJ-Ii e KiReM,exdSe m (y,eXi), J 
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R>€m(%,eXi)8e m (r], e Xi) ^ \ 

* * q \/cosh 2 £ — cos 2 17 / 

H = r Re'M,exJSe n { v , eX J > (496) 

* q \/ cosh 2 £ — cos 2 17 \ 

H z = 0 . / 

The prime denotes the derivative with respect to £ or 17 , and Jc' C i = 2tt/ e X^ 
denotes the cutoff wavenumber of the even ran mode. The z dependence 
of the fields is determined by the transmission-line behavior of the mode 
amplitudes F(- and IJ. The odd O i?mn-niode is represented in the same 
manner as in Eqs. (49) save for the replacement of the even Mathieu func¬ 
tions by the odd. The components of the mode functions e£ are obtained 
from Ef. and E„ of Eqs. (49a) on omission of the amplitude F* and insertion 
of a normalization factor. 

The e"-mode functions characteristic of the H-modes in elliptical 
guides are derivable from scalar functions of the form 

e^i = Re m (£,exZ)Se m (i 7,ex0, (50a) 

o*i = Eo m (£, oXi)£o m (y,oXi), (506) 


where ra = 0, 1, 2, 3, • • • , and e x£ = eXm« and 0 x£ = oXmn are the nth 
nonvanishing roots of the derivatives of the radial Mathieu functions as 
defined by 


Re' m (a,eXi) = 0 , 1 
Ro' m (a, ox,-) = 0 . J 


(51) 


The field components of the even e H mn - mode are given by Eqs. (1-4), 
(1*10), and (50a) as 


jg _ _ ytt R^m^jeXi)E6 m (l],eXi) \ 

* 1 q Vcosh 2 £ — cos 2 1 \ I 

E = y„ Re'm(Z>eXi)Se m (TI, e Xi) / 
* q \/ cosh 2 £ — cos 2 17 1 

E z = 0, / 

H = j,, Re'M,ex'i)Se m (v, e xd , 

q \/ cosh 2 £ — cos 2 rj’ 

jj _ jn R e m{^}eXi)^ e m(.V>eXi) 

v 1 q \/ cosh 2 £ — cos 2 1\ 

H, = 

e^ei f 


The field components of the odd oH mn -mode are obtained from Eqs. (52) and 
(53) on replacement of the even Mathieu functions by the odd. The com¬ 
ponents of the e" mode functions are obtained from and E v on omis¬ 
sion of the mode amplitude F" and addition of a normalization factor. 
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The cutoff wavelengths of .the E- and ff-modes may be expressed in 
terms of the roots x* and the semifocal distance q as 




x» 


(54) 


on omission of the various mode designations. An alternative expression 
in terms of the eccentricity e of the boundary ellipse is obtained by use 
of the elliptic integral formula for the circumference 

s = | J \/l — e 2 cos 2 i? drj = ~ E(e) (55) 

of the boundary ellipse. The ratio X c /s is plotted vs. e in Fig. 2*11 for 
several of the even and odd E- and H-modes of largest cutoff wavelengths. 



1.0 0.6 0.2 0.2 0.6 1.0 
e 

Fig. 2-11.—Cutoff wavelengths of elliptical waveguide. 

It is evident from the figure that the e -Hn-mode is the dominant mode in 
an elliptical waveguide. The splitting of the degenerate modes (m > 0, 
e = 0) of a circular guide into even and odd modes is also evident from 
this figure. 

Computation of power flow and attenuation in elliptical guides 
involves numerical integration of the Mathieu functions over the guide 
cross section. The reader is referred to Chu’s paper quoted above for 
quantitative information. 

Mode patterns of the transverse electric and magnetic field distribu¬ 
tion of several of the lower modes in an elliptical guide of eccentricity 
e = 0.75 are shown in Fig. 2-12. The patterns are for the e H 0 i, e i?n, 
otfn, eEoi, eE ii, and o Eh -modes. 




Fig. 2*12. —Field distribution of modes in elliptical waveguide. Cross-sectional view. 


2*6. Space as a Uniform Waveguide, a. Fields in Free Space .—Free 
space may be regarded as a uniform waveguide having infinite cross- 
sectional dimensions. A transmission-line description of the fields within 
free space can be developed in a manner similar to that of the preceding 
sections. The cross-sectional directions will be described by the xy 
coordinates and the transmission direction by the z coordinate of a rec¬ 
tangular coordinate system as shown in Fig. 2-13. In this coordinate 
system the general electromagnetic field can be expressed as a superposi¬ 
tion of an infinite set of E- and //-modes closely related to those employed 
for rectangular guides (c/. Sec. 2-2). In the absence of geometrical 
structures imposing periodicity requirements on the field, the required 
modes form a continuous set of plane waves, each wave being character- 
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ized by a wave number k indicative of the direction of propagation and 
wavelength. 

The e* vector functions character- Vk 
istic of the .E-modes are derivable 
from scalar functions of the form 


<t>j = : 


J vwrti 


(56) 



where — oo < k x < oo, — oo < k y < 
oo, and i is an index indicative of the 
mode with wave numbers k x in the x 
direction and k v in the y direction. 

The question of normalization will be 
left open for the moment. 

By Eqs. (1-3), (1*10), and (56) 
the field components of the E,-mode can be written as 


Fig. 2*13.—Coordinate systems for 
waves in space. 

Rectangular coordinates x,y,z 
Polar and azimuthal angles 0,> 


e Kk z x+k M ) t 


Ey = V'i 


E, - 
H x = 


* VK + k* 

ky 

+ M 

i VW+K eK*-*** 1 , 


gj (kxX+kyV) 




Hy = I[ 
H z = 0. 


Vkl + kl 
h 


£jj(k x x+k y y) 


Vkl + kl 


gKkxX+kyV) 


(57 a) 


(57 b) 


The z dependence of this mode is determined by the tr unsmiaHi rm -linfl 
behavior of the mode voltage Vj and current /£, which obey the uniform¬ 
line equations (1*11). On introduction of the new variables 


k x = k sin 6 cos <j>, 
ky = k sin 6 sin 



tan <j> 
sin B = 


_ky \ 

~k x > I 

Vkl + kl ( 
k >( 


I 


(58) 


it is evident from Fig. 2-13 that an E t -mode with Vkl + k \ < k, repre¬ 
sents a propagating plane wave whose wave vector k is characterized by 
polar angle 6 and azimuthal angle <f>. The magnetic field of this mode is 
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linearly polarized and lies wholly in the transverse xy plane at the angle 

<j> + 7r/2. 

The e" vector function characteristic of an Hi-mode is derivable from 
a scalar function (56) of the same form as for the Hi-mode. The field 
components of the Hi-mode follow from Eqs. (1-4), (1T0), and (56) as 

E _ yn - k y _ ej(kxX+kvV) \ 

‘ VK + kl ’ / 

™ k x ) (59a) 


H z = — \/k 2 x + kl 4<*~***> ) 

com / 

where again the z dependence of the mode field is given by the trans¬ 
mission-line behavior of the mode voltage V" and current I". On sub¬ 
stitution of Eqs. (58) it is seen that a traveling Hi-mode with s/k 2 x -\- k% < k 
is a plane wave whose wave vector k points in the direction specified by 
the polar angle 6 and the azimuthal angle <j>. The electric field of the 
H.-mode lies entirely in the xy plane and is linearly polarized at the 
angle $ — ir/2. 

The cross-sectional wave numbers of both the H t - and H»-modes are 
identical and equal to 


k ci = Vk 2 x -\ 

By Eqs. (1-116) it follows that 


—27T 2ir . 

- k i = xr < = T sme - 


From the dependence of the cross-sectional wave number on X it is 
apparent that mode propagation ceases when y/k\ + k 2 y > k, i.e., when 6 
is imaginary. 

The power flow per unit area in the z direction can be expressed 
in terms of the rms mode voltage Vi as 


for the case of a propagating H t -mode or as 
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P ’ = yj 1 W'A 2 = V COB einr (616) 

for the case of a propagating Hi-mode. 

The dominant E- and H -modes are obtained from Eqs. (57) and (59) 
by first placing k x = 0 and then k y = 0, or conversely. These modes are 
evidently TEM waves with the nonvanishing components 


E y = Vq(z) 7 E x = V'M, 

H x = -I'(z), H y = /"(*) j 


(62) 


and are seen to be polarized at right angles to one another. The wave¬ 
length \ g of propagation in the z direction is equal to the free-space 
wavelength X for these modes. 



Fig. 2-14.—Atmospheric attenuation of plane waves, (a) Atmosphere composed of 10 
gm. of water vapor per cubic meter. Qb) Atmosphere composed of 20 per cent oxygen at 
a total pressure of 76 cm. Hg. 


The attenuation constant of plane waves in free space is determined 
solely by the dielectric losses in the atmosphere of the space. Because 
of the importance of this type of attenuation at ultrahigh frequencies 
theoretical curves of the attenuation (8.686a), in decibels per kilometer, 
due to presence of oxygen and water vapor, are shown in Fig. 2-14 as a 
function of wavelength. 
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b. Field in the Vicinity of Gratings .—The analysis of the electro¬ 
magnetic field in the vicinity of periodic structures, such as gratings in 
free space, is in many respects simpler than in the case where no perio¬ 
dicity exists. Instead of a continuous infinity of modes, as in Sec. 2-6a, a 
denumerably infinite set of E- and H-modes is present with only discrete 
values of k x and k y . When the excitation and geometrical structure is 
such that the field has a spatial periodicity of period a and 6 in the trans¬ 
verse x and y directions, respectively, the only permissible values of 
h x and k y are 


k x 


2irm 

a ’ 


ky 


2 tm 

b ’ 


m = 0 , ± 1 , ± 2 , • • • , 
n = 0, ±1, ±2, • ■ • . 


(63) 


A situation of this sort obtains, for example, when a uniform plane wave 
falls normally upon a planar grating having a structural periodicity of 
length a in the x direction and b in the y direction. The Ei- and H.-modes 
in such a space are given by Eqs. (57) and (59) with k x and k y as in Eqs. 
(63). The cutoff wavelengths of the Ei- and H.-modes are both equal 
to 


X„ = 


■y/ab 


VWTM 




- + n 2 


(64) 


which is characteristic of the wavelength below which the plane waves 
are propagating and above which they are damped. On introduction 
of the substitution (58) it is apparent that these modes can be interpreted 
in terms of a discrete set of plane waves (diffracted orders) defined by the 
angles 6 and <t>. In many practical cases the excitation and dimensions 
are such that X > a > b, and hence only a single mode, one of the 
dominant modes shown in Eqs. (62), can be propagated. As a conse¬ 
quence the field is almost everywhere described by the voltage and current 
of this one mode. 

A similar mode analysis can be applied to describe the fields in the 
vicinity of a periodic structure when the excitation consists of a plane 
wave incident at the oblique angles 0' and <#>'. If the spatial periodicity 
of the structure is again defined by the periods a and b in the x and y 
directions, the only permissible E- and H-modes, shown in Eqs. (57) and 
(59), are those for which 

k= ^H- k ' w = 0, ±1, +2, • • • , 

a m 

^ = 27m _ ^ n = 0 , ±1> ±2 , • • ■ . 
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where fc' ? = k sin 6' cos <#>' and k y = k sin 0' sin <#>' are the wave numbers 
of the incident excitation. The cross-sectional wave number of both the 
Ei- and the Hi-mode equals 

, 0 ffm sin 0' cos <#A 2 , ( n sin 0' sin <#A 2 2x 

k “ = 2 t VV<t -x— ) + {b -x— ) = x? (66) 

and as in the previous case these wave numbers characterize a discrete 
set of plane waves (or diffracted orders). 

Frequently the excitation and dimensions are such that only the 
dominant mode (m = n = 0) with k x — k' x and k v = k y is propagating. 
For example, if <#>' = 0 and a > b, this situation obtains, as can be seen 
from Eq. (66), when 

X > a(l + sin 0) = \ C i, 

i.e., when the next higher diffraction order does not propagate. Under 
these conditions the dominant mode voltage and current describe the 
field almost everywhere. 

The components of the e{ vectors are obtained from the E x and E y 
components of the mode fields of Eqs. (57a) and (59a) on omission of the 
mode amplitudes. The normalization of the e< vector functions has not 
been explicitly stated since it depends on whether the mode index i is 
continuous or discrete. For a continuous index i, e» must be divided 
by 2x to obtain a vector function normalized over the infinite cross section 
to a delta function of the form 8(k x — k x ) 8(k y — fc'). 1 For discrete 
index i, e» should be divided by \/ab to obtain, in accordance with Eqs. 
(1*5), a vector function normalized to unity over a cross section of 
dimensions a by b. 

2*7. Radial Waveguides, a. Cylindrical Cross Sections. —An example 
of a nonuniform region in which the transverse cross sections are com¬ 
plete cylindrical surfaces of height b is provided by the radial waveguide 
illustrated in Fig. 2*15. In the r$z polar coordinate system appropriate 
to regions of this type, the transverse cross sections are <}>z surfaces and 
transmission is in the direction of the radius r. Radial waveguides are 
encountered in many of the resonant cavities employed in ultra high- 
frequency oscillator tubes, filters, etc.; free space can also be regarded as 
a radial waveguide of infinite height. As stated in Sec. 1-7 the transverse 
electromagnetic field in radial waveguides cannot be represented, in 
general, as a superposition of transverse vector modes. There exists 
only a scalar representation that, for no H z field, is expressible in terms of 
E-type modes and, for no Ei field, in terms of E-type modes. 

1 The delta function S(z — x') is defined by the conditions that its integral be 
unity if the interval of integration includes the point x' and be zero otherwise. 
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General view Side view 

Fig. 2-15. —Radial waveguide of cylindrical cross section. 

E-type modes .—The field components of an I?-type mode in the 
radial guide of Fig. 2.15 can be represented as 


where 


n T Tt e » nrr COS 

E g = —Vf-j- cos -r- z . m<t>, 

* 6 6 sin ’ 

Et — x rt e » m nir . nir sin 

E# = + Vi -r -7Sin T z m<t>, ' 

b K n r K n b b cos ’ | 

j-j .. j f € m nir . nir cos 

Er = —Ii q-TTSin T z . m$, 
2irr kb b sin ’ 


tt i • tw «» k m nrr sin 

H r = ±ji)Vi -cos -r- z m4>, 

* 6 K n K n r b cos 



e„ = 1 if n = 0, 

e„ = 2 if n ^ 0, 

w = 0, 1, 2, 3, • • • , w = 0, 1, 2, 3, • • • . 


(67a) 


(676) 


The 2 dependence of the JE/-type modes is determined by the transmission¬ 
line behavior of the mode voltage F t - and current The latter quanti¬ 
ties satisfy the transmission-line equations (1-64) with 
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For either m = 0 or n = 0 the transverse electric and magnetic fields of 
each mode have only a single component. As is evident from the form 
of Eqs. (67) there exist two independent E mn - type modes with different 
<f> polarizations; the amplitudes of these degenerate modes are different 
from each other although this has not been explicitly indicated. 

In a radial waveguide the concept of guide wavelength loses its 
customary significance because of the nonperiodic nature of the field 
variation in the tra nsm ission direction. Consequently the usual relation 
between guide wavelength and cutoff wavelength is no longer valid. 
However, the cutoff wavelength, defined as the wavelength at which 
kI = 0, is still useful as an indication of the “propagating” or “non- 
propagating” character of a mode. For an E-type mode the cutoff 
wavelength is 



and its dependence on r indicates that the mode is propagating in those 
regions for which X < X' 4 and nonpropagating when X > X' 4 . 

In terms of the rms mode voltage and current the total outward power 
flow in an E-type mode is Re (F^*). For computations of power on a 
matched line it should be noted that the input admittance of a matched 
radial line is not equal to its characteristic admittance [cf. Eq. (1*74)]. 

The dominant E-type mode in the radial waveguide of Fig. 2-15 is 
the m = n — 0 mode and is seen to be a transverse electromagnetic 
mode. The nonvanishing field components of this TEM-mode follow 
from Eqs. (67) as (omitting the mode designations) 

H _m, I (70o) 

* 2 nr’ J 

and the corresponding characteristic impedance and mode constant as 

Z = r ^ and k. (706) 

Frequently the excitation and guide dimensions are such that the domi¬ 
nant mode characterizes the field almost everywhere. The total outward 
power carried by the dominant mode at any point r in a matched non- 
dissipative radial guide is 

<n> 

as is evident from the power relation and Eqs. (1*74); the function h 0 (kr) 
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is the amplitude of the zeroth-order Hankel function and is defined in 
Eq. (1-80). 

H-type modes .—The field components of an H -type mode in the 
radial guide of Fig. 2T5 are given by 
E g = 0 , 


E *= r '‘£™T‘ 


, w<#>, 


E r 
H z = 7" 


_ ;. T ntnk m . nx cos 

+ jtfi -r -sin -r- z . ra<#>, 

1 b K n K n r b sin ^ 


ra<£ , 


i7* 


±Ii -? -r COS -r- 

6 K n r K n b b 


, cos 

J . Wffl, 

sin 


(72a) 


(72b) 


H r = 


. T7 ... e m nx nx sin 

o—’ ?T cos -r- z m$, 
2irr Lb b cos ’ 1 


where 


■>-(*)' 


ra = 0, 1, 2, • • • . n = 1, 2, 3, • 

The z-dependent mode voltage V" and current I" obey the radial 
transmission-line equations (1-64) with 


r/n y 2/ITTt n Kj k 

z < - r -R7^T 




(73) 


The existence of two distinct /7 mn -type modes with different <#> polariza¬ 
tions is to be noted. 

The cutoff wavelength of the H mn -type mode is identical with that 
of the Emn-type mode and, as in the latter case, is indicative of regions 
of propagation and nonpropagation. The total outward power flow in 
an H-type mode is given in terms of the rms mode voltage and current by 
Re (V"I”*). 

The dominant H-type mode in the radial guide of Fig. 2-15 is the 
m = 0, n — 1 mode. The nonvanishing field components of this mode 
can be written as 

tp V . ir 

E * = ^-r SlD b Z ’ 

11, - -- sin v z, 
b b 

TT V X x 

^2b coa b S 


( 74 ) 
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on omission of the distinguishing mode indices. The characteristic 
impedance and mode constant of the dominant E-type mode are 

Z = f TTT and * = >/** - (?)*- <«) 

The total outward power flow carried by the dominant H -type mode in a 
matched nondissipative radial line is 


P 


4 rrk 2 

* b k irKrhl(icr) 


|/(r)| 2 - 


(76) 


b. Cylindrical Sector Cross Sections .—Another example of a radial 
waveguide is provided by the nonuniform region illustrated in Fig. 2-16. 



'LE 


(a) General view (6) Side view 

Fig. 2-16.—Radial waveguide of sectoral cross section. 


In the r<f>z coordinate system indicated therein the cross-sectional surfaces 
are cylindrical sectors of aperture $ and height b. 

E-type modes .—In the above type of radial waveguide the field 
components of an E-type mode are 


where 


E r - 
H z = 
H* = 

Hr = 


e n me . mie , 

-ViT- cos -r z sm -=- 
b b 9 


! b ic„r4> K n b " 

.„ T/ 2 mr . me . mir J 


T . 2 me mir , 

It — cos T 2 sm — 
r<S> b $ 

. _ . k mie me mir . , 

— jijV'i -t cos -r- 2 cos - 5 - 4>, 

b K n n n r$ b ’ 1 


m = 1, 2, 3, 


>-(*)’ 


(77o) 


(77 b) 


n = 0,1, 2, 3, 
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The z dependence of this E mn -type mode is determined by the trans¬ 
mission-line behavior of the mode voltage F t - and current If, as given by 
Eqs. (1*64) with 




2b 

r4>e„ k'Jc 


<=^ : W : W 


(78) 


The cutoff wavelength of the E mn -type mode is 


K = 




(79) 


and as before is indicative of the regions of propagation and nonpropaga¬ 
tion. 

The dominant E-type mode in the radial waveguide of Fig. 2-16 is 
the m = 1, n = 0 mode. The nonvanishing field components of this 
mode are (omitting mode indices) 


E z = — sin ^ 4>, 

b <t> 

TJ 21 . 7T 
H+ = sin -- 4>, 
r4> 4> 


H r -- 


. F X 


The characteristic impedance and mode constant are 


(80) 


*-'3? “ d (81) 

and the transmission-line behavior is described in terms of the “standing 
waves” 


J 7r/$ (A.’7’) and JV (fc? 1 ). (82) 

In terms of the dominant-mode rms voltage F the total outward power 
in a matched nondissipative guide is 

P = v 2bk irkrhK,* (83 > 

H-type modes .—The field components of an E-type mode in the 
radial waveguide of Fig. 2-16 are 
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„ e„ . nir mir , 

H z = 7." -j- sin —j— 2 cos — <}>, 
b b 4> 

Tr € n W-7T W7T W7T . WlTI 

n* = —Ii -T -v —T COS -j- 2 Sin — 

6 K„r$ k„6 6 4> 

tt . tt// e m nw nir mir 

Hr = — JjyFf -T- yr COS -T- Z cos — <j 

J % r$ kb b 4> 


Kn = V * 2 - \T) 

m = 0, 1, 2, 3, • • - , n = 1, 2, 3, • • • . 

The z-dependent mode voltage V" and current I" satisfy the radial trans¬ 
mission-line equations (1-64) with 


_ .. r<S>e n n"k 
z < - f 


Cry-fey- 


The cutoff wavelength is the same as that given in Eq. (79) for an E mn - 
type mode. The total outward mode power is given by Re (F"7"*). 

The dominant 17-type mode is the (m = 0, n = l)-mode. The 
nonvanishing field components of the dominant 77-type mode are (omit¬ 
ting mode indices) 

i * = ^ sin ? z > ) 

h ‘ = T sin ! z ’ I (SO) 


The characteristic impedance and mode constant are 


The transmission-line behavior of the dominant 77-type mode is expressed 
in terms of the standing waves 
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The total outward power flow transported by this dominant mode in a 
matched nondissipative sectoral guide can be expressed in terms of the 
rms current I as 


P 


r$k 2 
2b k TncrhKicr) 


|/( 0 | 2 . 


( 88 ) 


2*8. Spherical Waveguides. 1 



a. Fields in Free Space .—On introduc¬ 
tion of a r6<t> spherical coordinate 
system, as shown in Fig. 2-17, it 
is evident that free space may be 
regarded as a nonuniform trans¬ 
mission region or spherical wave¬ 
guide. The transmission direc¬ 
tion is along the radius r and the 
y cross sections transverse thereto 
are complete spherical surfaces 
described by the coordinates 0 and 
<t>. In practice many spherical 
cavities may be conveniently re¬ 
garded as terminated spherical 
guides. 

The e'-mode functions charac- 
are derivable from scalar 


teristic of the P-modes in a spherical guide 
functions 


P£(cos 0) ^ m<t>, (89) 

where 

m 4tt njn + 1) in + m)! 

* €rn 2n + 1 (» — !»)I* 

m = 0, 1, 2, • • • n — 1, n 

n = 1, 2, 3, • • • , 

= 1 if m = 0, 

e m = 2 if m ^ 0, 


and P%i cos 0) is the associated Legendre function of order n and degree 
m. Typical Legendre functions of argument cos 0 are 

Po = 1, ) 

Pi = cos 0, P\ = ~ sin 8, I 

P 2 = £(3 cos 2 0 — 1), PI = —3 sin 8 cos 8, Pf = 3 sin 2 8, > (90) 

P# = i(5 cos* 8 — 3 cos 8), PJ = -f sin 0(5 cos 2 0-1), \ 

PI = 15 sin 2 0 cos 0, P| = —15 sin 3 0. / 


i Cf. S. A. Schelkunoff, Electromagnetic Waves, Chaps. 10 and 11, Van Nostrand, 
1943. 
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By Eqs. (1-3), (1*10), and (89) the field components of the E mn -mode are 


_ _ Vi _1 dPff (cos 6) cos 


r Ni 


m4>, 


E t = ± 


m „ . -v sm 

* 7 =—=—n (cos 6) m<b, 

Ni sin 6 ' cos 


E r ■- 


. fl't n(n + 1) cos 

-^-W^ P " (COS0) sin m ^ 


H e =+± 


- P %(cos 6 


^ = 0, 


r Ni sin 
I'i 1 dP™ (cos 6) cos 


r Ni 


de 


sin 

72 

cos 


(91a) 


(916) 


where the degeneracy of the E mn -mode is indicated by the two possible 
polarizations in <f>. The r dependence of the fields is determined by 
the mode voltage F* and current These quantities obey the spherical 
transmission-line equations (1*94). The components of the mode 
functions e' { normalized according to Eqs. (1*5) with dS = sin0 dd d$ 
are obtained from E e and E^ of Eq. (91a) on omission of the amplitude 
factor V'i/r. The outward power carried by the tth mode is Re (F,/*). 

The dominant mode in a spherical waveguide is the electric dipole 
mode n = 1. For the case of circular symmetry (m — 0) the non¬ 
vanishing components of this mode are 


E ' = 7^h Bine ’ \ 

E ' = 4 < 92 > 


on omission of the mode designations. In terms of the rms voltage F 
the total power carried by an outward traveling dominant mode is (c/. 
Sec. 1-8) 


P -p”- r |I'0)| 2 . (93) 

The e"-mode functions characteristic of the 17-modes in a spherical 
waveguide are derivable from the scalar functions shown in Eq. (89). 
The field components of the # mn -mode follow from Eqs. (1-4), (1*10), 
and (89) as 
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Ee = ± 


V" 


r Ni sin 0 


P %(cos 0) sm m<t>, , 
cos 


E VI ldP^cosJ) cos 
* r Ni de sm ^ 
E T = 0, 

TT I" 1 dP%( cos 0) cos 

He= ~TNi - dT~ sin m4> ’ 


Ii 


Hr - -if 


r A* sin 
V? n(n + 1) 
r 2 AAi 


^( cos 0) ™</>, 


P£(cos 0) °.° S m<t>. 


(94a) 


(946) 


The r dependence of the mode fields is determined by the spherical 
tra nsm i ss ion-line behavior of the mode voltage V" and current 7”. The 
components of the normalized mode function are obtained from Ee 
and Ej, of Eq. (946) on omission of the amplitude factor V"/r. 



As for the case of modes in a radial waveguide, the concepts of cutoff 
wavelength and guide wavelength lose their customary significance in a 
spherical guide because of the lack of spatial periodicity along the trans¬ 
mission direction. The cutoff wavelength 


X ci = 


2irr 

Vn(n + 1) 


(95) 


of both the E mn - and 77 mn -modes is, however, indicative of the regions 
wherein these modes are propagating or nonpropagating. For regions 
such that X < X C i the mode fields decay spatially like 1/r and hence may 
be termed “propagating”; conversely for X > X« the mode fields decay 
faster than 1/r and may, therefore, be termed “nonpropagating.” 

6. Conical Waveguides .—A typical conical waveguide together with 
its associated spherical coordinate system r6<j> is illustrated in Fig. 2-18. 
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The transmission direction is along the radius r, and the cross sections 
transverse thereto are 6<t> spherical surfaces bounded by cones of aperture 
0i and 0 2 . The conical waveguide is seen to bear the same relation to a 
spherical waveguide that a coaxial guide bears to a circular guide. 
Examples of conical guides are provided by tapered sections in coaxial 
guide, conical antennas, etc. 

The dominant E-mode in the conical guide of Fig. 2-18 is a transverse 
electromagnetic mode whose nonvanishing components are 

V _1_ \ 

. cot (0i/2) sin 6’ I 

T n cot (0 2 /2) V (96) 

I 1 \ 

2irr sin 0 / 


E e = 

H* = 


The r dependence of the dominant mode voltage V and current I is 
determined by the spherical transmission-line equations (1-94); for this 
case of the dominant (n = 0) mode these reduce to uniform transmission¬ 
line equations. The choice of normalization is such that the character¬ 
istic impedance and propagation wave number are 


Z = 


r cot ( 01 / 2 ) 
2tt m cot (0 a /2) 


and k = k. 


(97) 


The total outward dominant-mode power flow in a matched nondissipa- 
tive conical guide is correspondingly * 


P = JL In C0t «V 2 ) 

2tt cot (0 2 /2) 


\m\ 2 . 


(98) 


The cutoff wavelength of the dominant mode is infinite. 

The attenuation constant of the dominant mode in a conical guide is a 
function of r and is given by 


a = («i!L + JhlL) _i_, (Qg) 

\r sin 0i r sin 0 2 / 0 . cot (0i/2) 
cot (0 2 /2) 

where (Ri and (R 2 are the characteristic resistances (c/. Table 1-2) of 
the inner and outer metallic cones. 

The e£ mode functions characteristic of the E-modes in a conical 
guide are derivable by Eqs. (1-3) from scalar functions of the form 


= [ p “(cos 0)P“(- cos 0i) - P-(- cos 0) P“(cos 00] C . 0S m<f> } (100) 
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where the indices n (nonintegral in general) are determined by the roots of 
P™(cos 0 2 )P”(— cos 0i) — P™( — cos 0 2 )P™(cos 0 i) = 0, 

where m = 0, 1, 2, 3, • • • . The e" mode functions characteristic of 
the .//-modes are derivable by Eqs. (1.4) from scalar functions 

T rwi/ „\ dPn(~ cos 0i) _ . .. dP %(cos 0i) 

do do 

where the indices n are the roots of 

dP”(cos 0 2 ) dP%(— cos 0i) dP%(— cos 0 2 ) dP™(cos 0i) _ 

de de de de “ 0 

where m = 0, 1, 2, 3, • • • . The lack of adequate tabulations both 
of the roots n and of the fractional order Legendre functions does not 
justify a detailed representation of the field components of the higher 
modes. The special case, 0 2 = ir — 0i, of a conical antenna has been 
investigated in some detail by Schelkunoff (loc. cit.). 




CHAPTER 3 


MICROWAVE NETWORKS 

3*1. Representation of Waveguide Discontinuities.—Waveguide struc¬ 
tures are composite regions containing not only uniform or nonuniform 
waveguide regions but also discontinuity regions. The latter are 
regions wherein there exist discontinuities in cross-sectional shape; these 
discontinuities may occur within or at the junction of waveguide regions. 
As indicated in the preceding chapters the fields within each of the wave¬ 
guide regions are usually completely described by only a single propa¬ 
gating mode. In contrast the complete description of the fields within a 
discontinuity region generally requires, in addition to the dominant 
propagating mode, an infinity of nonpropagating modes. Since a 
waveguide region can be represented by a single transmission line 
appropriate to the propagating mode, it might be expected that the 
representation of the discontinuity regions would require an infinity of 
transmission lines. This expectation is essentially correct but unnecessar¬ 
ily complicated. The nonpropagating nature of the higher-mode 
transmission lines restricts the complication in field description to the 
immediate vicinity of the discontinuity. Hence, the discontinuity 
fields can be effectively regarded as “lumped.” The effect of these 
lumped discontinuities is to introduce corresponding discontinuities into 
the otherwise continuous spatial variation of the dominant-mode voltage 
and current on the transmission lines representative of the propagating 
modes in the over-all microwave structure. Such voltage-current dis¬ 
continuities can be represented by means of lumped-constant equivalent 
circuits. The equivalent circuits representative of the discontinuities 
together with the transmission lines representative of the associated wave¬ 
guides comprise a microwave network that serves to describe the fields 
almost everywhere within a general waveguide structure. The present 
chapter is principally concerned with the general nature and properties 
of the parameters that characterize such microwave networks. 

The determination of the fields within a waveguide structure is 
primarily an electromagnetic-boundary-value problem. An electro¬ 
magnetic-boundary-value problem involves the determination of the 
electric field E and magnetic field H at every point within a closed region 
of space. These fields are required to satisfy the Maxwell field equations 
and to assume prescribed values on the boundary surface enclosing the 
101 
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given region. According to a fundamental theorem a unique solution to 
this problem exists if the tangential component of either the electric field 
or the magnetic field is specified at the boundary surface. The reformu¬ 
lation of this field problem in terms of conventional network concepts 
will be illustrated for a general type of waveguide structure. 

a. Impedance Representation .—A typical waveguide structure is 
depicted in Fig. 3T. The over-all structure is composed of a discon¬ 
tinuity, or junction, region J and a number of arbitrary waveguide regions 
1, . . . , N. The boundary conditions appropriate to this structure are 



that the electric-field components tangential to the metallic boundary 
surface S, indicated by solid lines, vanish and that the magnetic-field com¬ 
ponents tangential to the “terminal,” or boundary, surfaces T\, . . . , T N , 
indicated by dashed lines, assume prescribed but arbitrary values. It is 
further assumed that the dimensions and frequency of excitation are such 
that only a single mode can be propagated in each of the waveguide 
regions although this is not a necessary restriction. It is thereby 
implied that the terminal surfaces Ti, . . . , T N are so far removed from 
the junction region J that the fields at each terminal surface are of 
dominant-mode type. Consequently the tangential electric field E t and 
magnetic field H t at any terminal surface T m may be completely charac¬ 
terized by the equations (cf. Sec. 1-3) 


E t {x,y,z m ) = V m e m , 

= I m h m , 


h m — Zo m X Cjn; 


( 1 ) 


where e m and h m are the vector mode functions indicative of the cross- 
sectional form of the dominant mode in the rath guide, where z 0m denotes 
the outward unit vector along the axes of the rath guide, and where the 
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voltage V m and current I m denote the rms amplitudes of the respective 
fields at T m ; the normalization is such that Re (F m /*) represents the 
average power flowing in the mth guide toward the junction region. 

The above-quoted uniqueness theorem states that the electric field 
within the space enclosed by the terminal surfaces is uniquely determined 
by the tangential magnetic fields or, equivalently, by the currents h, 
. . . , In at the terminals T h ... , T N . In particular the tangential 
electric fields or, equivalently, the voltages Fi, . . . , V N at the terminal 
surfaces T h . . . , T N are determined by the currents 1 1 , . . . , I N . The 
linear nature of the field equations makes it possible to deduce the form 
of the relations between the voltages and currents at the various terminals 
without the necessity of solving the field equations. By linearity it is 
evident that the voltages Fi, . . . , Tat set up by the current h, or J 2 , 
. . . or I N acting alone must be of the form 

Fi = Znh, 

F 2 = Z 21 I h 


Fat = Z N iI h 

where the Z mn are proportionality factors, or impedance coefficients, 
indicative of the voltage set up at the terminal T m by a unit current acting 
only at the terminal T n . By superposition the voltages resulting from 
the simultaneous action of all the currents are given by 

V,i = Znh + Z 1 J 2 + * • ‘ +^iat/at, \ 

F 2 = Z 21 I 1 + Z 22 I 2 + * ‘ * +^2At/aT, / 

• > (3) 

Fat = Z N1 h + Zxzh + * * " -\~Z NN I N . / 

These so-called network equations, which completely describe the behavior 
of the propagating modes in the given microwave structure, are frequently 
characterized simply by the array of impedance coefficients 


jZn 

Z12 • • 

• z 1N 1 

Z21 

Z22 • • 

• Z2N 

\z N1 

z N2 • ■ 

’ Z NN i 


called the impedance matrix of the structure. 

The foregoing analysis of an N terminal pair microwave structure is 


Vi = Znh, V 1 

F 2 = Z 22 I 2 , F 2 = 


Vn — Z N 21 2, 


Fat = Z, 


— Z 1N I N \ 
= Z 2 nI n , I 

NnIn, i 


( 2 ) 
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the exact analogue of the familiar Kirchhoff mesh analysis of an n ter¬ 
minal pair low-frequency electrical structure. As in the latter case, 
many properties of the impedance coefficients Z mn may be deduced from 
general considerations without the necessity of solving any field equations. 
The more important of these properties are Z mn = Z nm and Re (Z mn ) = 0. 
With appropriate voltage-current definitions ( cf . Chap. 2) the former of 
these relations are generally valid, whereas the latter pertain only to 
nondissipative structures. In addition to the above, many useful proper¬ 
ties may be derived if certain geometrical symmetries exist in a wave¬ 
guide structure. Such symmetries impose definite relations among the 
network parameters Z mn ( cf . Sec. 3*2)—relations, it is to be stressed, that 
can be ascertained without the necessity of solving any field equations. 
These relations reduce the number of unknown parameters and often 
yield important qualitative information about the properties of micro- 
wave structures. 

The form of the network equations (3) together with the reciprocity 
relations Z mn = Z nm imply the existence of a lumped-constant equivalent 
circuit which provides both a schematic representation and a structural 
equivalent of the relations between the voltages and currents at the 
terminals of the given microwave structure. This equivalent circuit, or 
network representation, provides no information not contained in the 
original network equations, but nevertheless serves the purpose of casting 
the results of field calculations in a conventional engineering mold from 
which information can be derived by standard engineering calculations. 
In view of this representation, the boundary-value problem of the 
determination of the relations between the far transverse electric and 
magnetic fields on the terminal surfaces is seen to be reformulated as a 
network problem of the determination of the impedance parameters 
Z mn . These parameters may be determined either theoretically from the 
field equations or experimentally by standing-wave measurements on 
the structure. In either case it is evident that the impedance parameters 
provide a rigorous description of the dominant modes at the terminal 
surfaces and hence of the electromagnetic fields almost everywhere. 
This “far” description, of course, does not include a detailed analysis of 
the fields in the immediate vicinity of the discontinuities. 

In the reformulation of the field description as a network problem 
the choice of terminal planes is seen to be somewhat arbitrary. This 
arbitrariness implies the existence of a variety of equivalent networks for 
the representation of a waveguide structure. Any one of these networks 
completely characterizes the far field behavior. No general criterion 
exists to determine which of the equivalent networks is most appro¬ 
priate. This ambiguous situation does not prevail for the case of lumped 
low-frequency networks, because there is generally no ambiguity in the 
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choice of terminals of a lumped circuit. However, even at low frequencies 
there are, in general, many circuits equivalent to any given one, but 
usually there is a “natural” one distinguished by having a minimum 
number of impedance elements of simple frequency variation. It is 
doubtful whether a corresponding “natural” network exists, in general, 
for any given waveguide structure. In special cases, however, the same 
criteria of a minimum number of network parameters, simple frequency 
dependence, etc., can be employed to determine the best network repre¬ 
sentation. These determinations are facilitated by the ability to trans¬ 
form from a representation at one set of terminal planes to that at another 
(c/. Sec. 3-3). 

Various definitions of voltage and current may be employed as meas¬ 
ures of the transverse fields in waveguide regions. The arbitrariness in 
definition introduces an additional source of flexibility in the network 
representation of waveguide structures. For example, if the voltages V n 
and currents /„ employed in Eqs. (3) are transformed into a new set V„ 
and In by 


v. = ^j=> I- = I- VK, (4a) 

the transformed network equations retain the same form as Eqs. (3) pro¬ 
vided the transformed impedance elements are given by 

2 mn = Z mn VNjfn. (46) 

The new representation may possess features of simplicity not contained 
in the original representation. Because of this it is frequently desirable 
to forsake the more conventional definitions of voltage and current in 
order to secure a simplicity of circuit representation. It should be noted 
that the new definitions are equivalent to a change in the characteristic 
impedances of the terminal waveguides or, alternatively, to an introduction 
of ideal transformers at the various terminals. 

6. Admittance Representation .—Although the preceding reformulation 
of the “far” field description of the microwave structure of Fig. 3-1 has 
been carried through an impedance basis, an equivalent reformulation 
on an admittance basis is possible. In the latter case the original bound¬ 
ary value problem is specified by indication of the transverse components 
of the electric rather than the magnetic field on the terminal surfaces 
T h ... , T n . The introduction of voltages V m and currents I m on the 
terminal planes together with a Kirchhoff analysis on a node basis (i.e. 
V m rather than I m specified at T m ) leads in this case to network equations 
of the form 
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lx = Y 11 V l + Y 12 V 2 + * * * + Y 1N V N , \ 
h = Y 2 xVx + Y 22 V 2 + • * * + Y 2N V N , ) 


(5) 


In = FwiFi + Yn 2 V 2 + * * * + / 


where the admittance elements Y mn possess the same general properties 
Y mn = Y nm and in the nondissipative case Re (Y mn ) = 0 as the impedance 
elements of Eqs. (3). In this case the admittance element Y mn represents 
the current set up at the terminal T m by a unit voltage applied only at the 
terminal T„. As an alternative to Eqs. (5) the array of admittance 
coefficients 


lYix 

y 12 • • 

• Y 1n \ 

y 21 

y 22 • • 

• Y 2 n 

iYni 

Yn 2 • • 

• Ynni 


called the admittance matrix of the waveguide structure, is sometimes 
employed to characterize the dominant-mode behavior of the given 
structure. 

The statements relative to the arbitrariness in choice of terminal 
planes and voltage-current definitions apply equally well to the admit¬ 
tance description. However, the equivalent network representation of 
the network equations (5) is dual rather than identical with the network 
representation of Eqs. (3). 

c. Scattering Representation .—An alternative description of the fields 
within the waveguide structure of Fig. 3-1 stems from a reformulation of 
the associated field problem as a scattering problem. Accordingly, in 
addition to the general requirement of the vanishing of the electric-field 
components tangential to the metallic surfaces, the original boundary- 
value problem is defined by specification of the amplitudes of the waves 
incident on the terminal planes Ti, ... , T N . In this scattering type of 
description the dominant-mode fields at any point in the waveguide 
regions are described by the amplitudes of the incident and reflected 
(scattered) waves at that point. In particular the fields at the terminal 
plane T m are described by 


E t (x,y,z m ) = (a m + b m )e m , 
H t (x,y,z m ) = (a m - b m )h m , 


hm — Zotn X ©mj 


( 6 ) 


where e TO and h TO are vector mode functions characteristic of the trans¬ 
verse form of the dominant mode in the mth guide and a m and b m are, 
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respectively, the complex amplitudes of the electric field in the incident 
and reflected wave components of the dominant mode field at T m . The 
normalization of the mode functions is such that the total inward power 
flow at any terminal T m is given by |a m | 2 — |fr m | 2 ; this corresponds to a 
choice of unity for the characteristic impedance of the mth guide. 

The fundamental existence theorem applicable to the scattering 
formulation of a field problem states that the amplitudes of the scattered 
waves at the various terminals are uniquely related to the amplitudes of 
the incident waves thereon. As in the previous representations the form 
of this relation is readily found by adduction of the linear nature of the 
electromagnetic field. Because of linearity the amplitudes of the 
reflected waves set up at the terminal planes T 1 , . . . , T N by a single 
incident wave «i at T 1 , or a 2 at T 2 , . . . are 


Suai, 

bi = Sl 2 @ 2 , 

61 = SinCIN) 

Sndl, 

b 2 = S 22 , 0 , 2 ) 

b 2 — S 2 nO,n , 

SniCIi, 

bN = Sn 2 Q, 2 , 

bn = SnnGn. 


Therefore, by superposition the amplitudes of the scattered waves aris¬ 
ing from the simultaneous incidence of waves of amplitudes oi, . . . , a N 
are 


bi — SuCti + Si 2 a 2 + • * • + SinCLn, \ 
= $2lOl + $22«2 + • * * + SznCLn, I 


( 8 ) 


t>N = SniCIi + $W*2 + * * * + SnnOn I 
where the proportionality factor, or scattering coefficient, S mn is a measure 
of the amplitude of the wave scattered into the mth guide by an incident 
wave of unit amplitude in the nth guide. In particular, therefore, the 
coefficient S mm represents the reflection coefficient at the terminal T m 
when all other terminals are “matched.” For brevity it is frequently 
desirable to characterize the scattering properties of a waveguide structure 
by the array of coefficients 


IS11 

S 12 • 

• • Sin 1 

1 S21 

S22 ■ 

• • S 2 N 

\Sni 

Sn 2 • 

’ ’ Snn 


called the scattering matrix, rather than by Eqs. (8). 
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The elements S mn of the scattering matrix S may be determined either 
theoretically or experimentally. The values so obtained are dependent 
on the choice of terminal planes and the definitions of incident and 
scattered amplitudes. Certain general properties of scattering coeffi¬ 
cients may be deduced from general considerations. For example, with 
the above definitions [Eqs. (6)] of the amplitudes o„ and it can be 
shown that 

1. The reciprocity relations Smn — Snmj 

2. The unitary relations ^ S*p m Sp n = B mn = jo if m ^ n } (10) 

are valid; the latter apply only to nondissipative structures. 

If the given structure possesses geometrical symmetries, it is possible 
to derive corresponding symmetry relations among the scattering coeffi¬ 
cients. These relations, derivable without the necessity of solving field 
equations or performing measurements, are identical with those for the 
elements of the impedance or admittance matrices of the same structure. 

The reformulation of field problems either as network problems or as 
scattering problems provides fully equivalent and equally rigorous 
descriptions of the far field in a microwave structure. The choice of 
one or the other type of description is difficult to decide in many cases. 
In favor of the impedance or admittance descriptions are the following 
facts: (1) The descriptions are in close accord with conventional low- 
frequency network descriptions; (2) they can be schematically represented 
by equivalent circuits; (3) they lead to simple representations of many 
series or shunt combinations of discontinuities and junctions. In favor 
of the scattering description are the facts: (1) It is particularly simple and 
intuitive when applied to the important case of matched or nearly 
matched microwave structures; (2) reference-plane transformations can 
be effected quite simply by phase shifts of the scattering coefficients. 

For the most part impedance or admittance descriptions are employed 
throughout the present volume since it is desired to stress the connection 
between microwave network analysis and the conventional low-frequency 
network analysis. For interrelations among the various descriptions the 
reader is referred to Principles of Microwave Circuits by C. G. Montgomery 
and R. Dicke, Vol. 8 of this series. 

3-2. Equivalent Circuits for Waveguide Discontinuities.—The Kirch- 
hoff analysis of the far fields within a general ^-terminal pair microwave 
structure can be expressed in terms of N(N + l)/2 complex parameters 
[cf. Eqs. (3) and (5)] and represented by a general ^-terminal-pair 
equivalent network. If the structure possesses geometrical symmetries, 
it is possible to reduce the number of unknown network parameters and 
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correspondingly simplify the form of the equivalent network by means of a 
Kirchhoff analysis that utilizes these symmetries. Symmetrical struc¬ 
tures are characterized by the existence of two or more terminal planes 
looking into any one of which the structure appears electrically identical. 
As outlined in the preceding section, a Kirchhoff analysis of the response 
due to current excitation at one of these symmetrical terminal planes is 
described by impedance coefficients given by one of the columns in Eqs. 
(2). The columns describing the responses due to current excitation at 
the other symmetrical terminal planes can be expressed in terms of these 
same impedance coefficients, but in different order. It is thus evident 
that the symmetry properties of the given structure can serve to reduce 
the number of unknown impedance coefficients. Results of analyses 
utilizing structural symmetries will be tabulated in this section for several 
microwave discontinuities. 

The Kirchhoff analysis of a symmetrical microwave structure can 
be effected on either an impedance or an admittance basis. The choice 
of analysis is generally dictated (at least for the N > 3 terminal pair 
structures) by the type of geometrical symmetry possessed by the struc¬ 
ture. It is not implied hereby that only one type of description is 
possible in a given case. An impedance or an admittance description is 
always possible. In a structure with a certain type of symmetry the 
impedance description, for example, may be found most desirable since 
the parameters of the equivalent circuit for the structure may be simply 
related to the elements of the impedance matrix but not to those of the 
admittance matrix. The possible existence of another equivalent circuit 
whose parameters are simply related to the elements of the admittance 
rather than of the impedance matrix is not excluded. However, the 
two equivalent circuits will not, in general, be equally simple. The 
preferred description is that based on the simplest equivalent circuit. 

In the following the equivalent circuits together with the correspond¬ 
ing impedance, or admittance, representations of several general classes 
of microwave structures will be presented. No detailed effort will be 
made either to show how the symmetries of the structure delimit the 
form of the matrix and circuit representations or to discuss the reasons 
for the choice of a particular representation. The consistency of a 
representation with the symmetry of a structure can be readily verified 
on application of a Kirchhoff analysis both to the given structure and to 
the equivalent circuit. These analyses lead, of course, to the same 
matrix representation. Incidentally the recognition of the applicability 
of conventional Kirchhoff analyses to microwave structures constitutes 
an important engineering asset, for one can thereby set up and delimit 
the impedance or admittance matrix or, alternatively, the equivalent 
circuit representation thereof and derive much information about the 
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behavior of a given microwave structure without the necessity of solving 
any field equations. 

For a given type of geometrical symmetry the equivalent circuit 
information will be seen to apply equally well to a variety of waveguide 
structures of which only a few will be pointed out. Since no specific 
choice either of terminal planes or of voltage-current definitions will be 
made, the representations to be presented are of a quite general form and 
can be considerably simplified by a judicious choice of these factors (c/. 
Sec. 3-3). However, the positive directions of voltage and current will 
be indicated since the form of the impedance or admittance matrix 



(a) Symmetrical discontinuity (&) Symmetrical junction of two guides 

in a waveguide 



Fig. 3-2.—Symmetrical two-terminal-pair waveguide structures. 


(though not the equivalent circuit) depends on this choice. Furthermore 
the location of the terminal planes, though arbitrary, must be in accord 
with the symmetry of the given structure. It is assumed throughout 
that only the dominant mode can be propagated in each of the wave¬ 
guides, this unnecessary restriction being employed only for the sake of 
simplicity 

a. Two-terminal-pair Networks .—Typical two-terminal-pair wave¬ 
guide structures of arbitrary cross section are illustrated in Fig. 3-2a and b. 
For a symmetrical choice of the terminals T\ and T 2 relative to the central 
plane, the symmetry of the structure imposes a corresponding symmetry 
on the admittance matrix and equivalent circuit representation of the 
over-all structure. The general representation of a two-terminal-pair 
structure is thereby reduced to that shown in Fig. 3*2c and d. The 
positive directions of voltage and current have been so chosen as to 
obtain positive off-diagonal elements in the admittance matrix. 
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The simplification in circuit description resulting from the symmetry 
of the above two-terminal-pair structures can be taken into account 
equally well on an impedance basis. In this case the circuit represen¬ 
tation is expressed in terms of a symmetrical T-circuit rather than of the 
7r-circuit employed in the admittance description. 

b. Three-terminal-pair Networks. —An arbitrary junction of three 
waveguides may be represented by either the impedance or the admit¬ 
tance matrix shown in Fig. 3-3a or 6. The equivalent circuits correspond- 



(a) Impedance matrix of a general (c) Admittance matrix of a general 

6-terminal network 6-terminal network 



(6) Equivatent network for a (d) Equivalent network for a 

general 6-terminal structure general 6-terminal structure 

Fig. 3-3.—Representations of general three-terminal-pair structure. 


ing to these matrices are dual to one another and can be represented as 
indicated in Fig. 3-3c and d. These representations can be considerably 
simplified for the case of symmetrical structures. 

An important class of symmetrical three-terminal-pair structures is 
that in which geometrical symmetry exists with respect to a plane. Such 
symmetry implies that the symmetry plane bisects one of the guides, the 
so-called stub guide, and is centrally disposed relative to the remaining 
two guides, the latter being designated as main guides. Structures with 
this planar symmetry may possess either E- or //-plane symmetry, 
depending on the type and relative orientation of the propagating modes 
in the main and stub guides. //-plane symmetry obtains when sym¬ 
metrical electric-field excitation in the main guides results in no coupling 
to the stub guide. On the other hand, //-plane symmetry implies that 
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antisymmetrical electric-field excitation in the main guides produces no 
excitation of the stub guide. It should be noted that such properties are 
not present if modes other than the dominant can be propagated in the 
stub guide. 

Structures ■with e-plane symmetry. —Two junctions with .E-plane 
symmetry are illustrated and represented in Fig. 3*4. When formed of 
guides with rectangular cross section, such junctions are characterized 



(a) Symmetrical E-plane T-junction (6)Symmetrical E-plane V-junction 


Yiz 

Yu 

Y i3 


(c) Admittance matrix 

Fig. 3-4.—Symmetrical three-terminal-pair structures'—F-plane symmetry. 



by the fact that the far electric field is everywhere parallel to the plane 
of the above figures. The indicated admittance matrix and equivalent 
circuit representations of such structures depend on a symmetrical 
choice of terminal planes in guides (1) and (2). 

For the special case of a F junction with 4> = 120°, it follows from the 
added symmetry that Fi 2 = Fi 8 and Fn — F 88 , provided the terminal 
plane in guide (3) is selected in the same symmetrical manner as those in 
guides (1) and (2). The equivalent circuit of Fig. 3-4<2 therefore reduces 
to that shown in Fig. 3-5 a. 

For the case of a F junction with 4> = 0, the so called E-plane bifurca¬ 
tion, the sum of the terminal voltages is zero and consequently Yu = 00 
(i, j = 1, 2, or 3) if the terminal planes are all chosen at the plane of the 
bifurcation. Although the admittance matrix is singular in this case, 
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differences of the matrix elements are finite and the equivalent circuit of 
Fig. 3-4 d reduces to that shown in Fig. 3-56. For a bifurcation with a 



F-junetion. 

dividing wall of arbitrary thickness 


Y = r 12 + r 33 - 2 Fx 3, 
and for a wall of zero thickness 

v _ F u - F 12 
2 

structures with h-plane symmetry. —The sectional views of the 
junctions illustrated in Fig. 3-4a and b apply as well to junctions with 
FT-plane symmetry. In the latter case, for guides of rectangular cross 
section, the far magnetic field is everywhere parallel to the plane of the 
figures. Coaxial T and F junctions, though not possessing the same 
geometrical structure, have the same type of field symmetry; junctions 
of this type are illustrated in Fig. 3-6a and b. The associated imped¬ 
ance matrix and equivalent circuit representations shown in Fig. 3-6 
correspond to a symmetrical choice of terminal planes in guides (1) 
and (2). 

If 4> = 120° in the 17-plane Y junctions of Fig. 3-46, the higher degree 
of symmetry implies that Z 12 = Z 13 and Zu = Z 33 , provided the terminal 
plane in guide (3) is chosen symmetrically with those in guides (1) and (2). 
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In this case the equivalent ■ network of Fig. 3-6 d becomes completely 
symmetrical and is composed of a common shunt arm of impedance Z i 8 
and identical series arms of impedance Z n — Z 12 . 



(a) Probe coupled junction of coaxial (6) Coaxial T-junction 

and arbitrary waveguides 



(c) Impedance matrix Tl Id) Equivalent circuit 


Fig. 3-6.—Symmetrical three-terminal-pair structures—//-plane symmetry. 

c. Four-terminal-pair Networks, junctions with e-plane sym¬ 
metry. —Junctions of four rectangular guides with F-plane symmetry are 
indicated in Fig. 3-7a and 6. Since there exist two symmetry planes, 
either guides (1) and (2) or guides (3) and (4) can be designated as the 
main guides or as the stub guides. The designation F-plane is consistent 
with the fact that the far electric-field intensity is everywhere parallel 
to the sectional plane indicated in the figure. If guides (1), (2) and 
guides (3), (4) are identical and the terminal planes in identical guides are 
chosen symmetrically, the admittance matrix and equivalent circuit 
representations of the structure are shown in Fig. 3-7c and d. 

The indicated equivalent circuit applies to the junction in Fig. 3-76 
only if the thickness of the dividing wall is sufficiently large to make 
negligible the FJ-mode coupling (i.e., the coupling resulting when the 
normal electric field is a maximum at the aperture). If this situation 
does not prevail, as is the case when the thickness of the dividing wall is 
small, the +45° diagonal elements of the admittance matrix of Fig. 3-7c 
should be changed from Fia to Yu in order to take account of both E- 
and 17-modes of coupling through the aperture. For the case of four 
identical guides, a dividing wall of zero thickness, and all terminal planes 
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(c) Admittance matrix Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 3-7. —Symmetrical four-terminal-pair structures—//-plane symmetry. 



T T 

Fig. 3-8. —Equivalent circuit for junction of Fig. 3-76 with wall of zero thickness. 


chosen coincident at the central reference plane T, the elements of the 
admittance matrix become infinite but differ from one another by a finite 
amount. The equivalent circuit corresponding to the resulting sin g ular 
matrix is illustrated in Fig. 3-8 where 

Y a = 2(Fn - F 12 ) = 2(F 13 - F 14 ) = 2(F 88 - F 84 ), 

Y b - 2(F 12 - F 18 ) = 2(F 84 - F 18 ). 
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junctions with h-plane symmetry. —The sectional views of Fig. 
3-7 a and 6 apply equally well to junctions with 77-plane symmetry; in 
such junctions the far magnetic field intensity is everywhere parallel 
(i.e., the far electric field is everywhere perpendicular) to the plane of the 
indicated sectional view. The coaxial guide junctions shown in Fig. 
3-9o and b also possess the same field symmetry as the 77-plane junctions. 



(a) Coaxial to waveguide junction (6) Cross junction of two coaxial guides 


Z\\ ^12 ^13 ^13 

Ziz Z\i Zi 3 Z i3 

Z \3 Z \3 Z33 Z34 

Z\3 Z 13 Z34 Z33 


(c) Impedance matrix 
Fig. 3-9.—Symmetrical four-terminal-pair structures—17-plane symmetry. 



If the terminal planes T x and T 2 are chosen symmetrically (as likewise 
Tz and 7Y), the equivalent circuit and impedance matrix representations 
of this class of structures are shown in Fig. 3-9c and d. 

If the dividing wall in the 77-plane junction of Fig. 3-76 is of small 
thickness, the +45° diagonal elements of the impedance matrix are to be 
changed from Z\ 3 to Z 14 . The corresponding equivalent circuit is shown 
in Fig. 310a. The special case of identical guides, a dividing wall of zero 
thickness, and all terminal planes coinciding at the central reference plane 
T is represented by the equivalent circuit of Fig. 3 106. 

magic t-junctions. —Two typical magic T-junctions are depicted in 
Fig. 3-lla and 6. In Fig. 311a a symmetrical junction of four rectangu¬ 
lar guides is illustrated in which guide (3) is the 77-plane stub and guide 
(4) is the 77-plane stub. Figure 3T16 is a symmetrical junction of one 
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(a) Wall of arbitrary thickness (6) Wall of zero thickness 

Fig. 3* 10. Equivalent circuits for junction of Fig. 3-7 b —//-plane symmetry. 



(c) Impedance matrix (<© Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 3-11.—Magic T structures. 

coaxial and three rectangular guides; in this figure the coaxial guide (3) 
is the 17-plane stub. If the terminal planes in the identical guides (1) 
and (2) are chosen symmetrically, the impedance matrix and equivalent 
circuit representations of these junctions are given in Figs. 3-1 lc and d. 

3*3. Equivalent Representations of Microwave Networks.—Many of 
the equivalent circuits indicated in the preceding sections may be unsuit¬ 
able in practice either because of difficulties in carrying out network 
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computations or because of the complexity in the measurement and 
frequency dependence of the circuit parameters. By an appropriate 
choice both of voltage-current definitions and of reference planes, alterna¬ 
tive circuits can be devised in which such difficulties are minimized. 
Several equivalent representations obtained in this manner will be 
described in the present section. Since symmetrical iV-terminal-pair 
representations can often be reduced by symmetry analyses (bisection 


Fig. 3*12.—General two-terminal-pair waveguide discontinuity. 

theorems) to a number of two-terminal-pair networks or less, equivalent 
representations of the basic two-terminal-pair structures will be con¬ 
sidered first. 

The arbitrary discontinuity at a junction of two different guides 
illustrated in Fig. 3-12 is an example of a general two-terminal-pair 
microwave structure. The over-all structure may be represented by 
transmission lines of characteristic impedances Z\ — 1/Fiand Z 2 = 1/F 2 , 
connected at the terminal planes T x and T 2 by either the T otic equivalent 


1 T equivalent 2 1 tc equivalent ■ / 2 

Fig. 3-13a.—Circuit representations of a general two-terminal-pair structure. 

circuit indicated in Fig. 3T3a. The relations among the circuit param¬ 
eters of the T and tc representations at the terminals Ti and T 2 are 


f 22 - f 12 
|F| ’ 

■XT XT F 22 — Z 1 2 

F u - F 12 ^ , 

f 12 

XT Zl% 

PT 

Fl2 ” w 

Fu - F 12 

m ’ 

V V _ ^11 — z 12 

f 22 f 12 lzl , 
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m “ YuY a - Y* n = |ij, \Z\ = ZnZ-n - ZU = jij. 

The relation between the input impedance Z in (or input admittance Fin) 
at T\ and the output impedance Z out (or. output admittance Font) at T 2 
is given by 

Z: ° = Zn ~ z^rtzz: ( OTy - = F "-F^frJ' < 12 > 

At the same terminals T x and T 2 alternative representations of the 
above discontinuity are provided by the series-shunt circuits of Fig. 3136. 


\Z\/Zn Y n 



Shunt-series Series-shunt 

Fig. 3*136.—Circuit representations of a general two-terminal-pair structure. 


These dual circuits are equivalent to the T and 7r-circuits shown in Fig. 
3-13a. The primary-secondary turns ratio of the ideal transformer is 
denoted by n/ 1; the corresponding impedance ratio at the transformer 
terminals is n 2 /1. It is evident that for a structure in which the determi¬ 
nant \Z\ or |F| vanishes, the equivalent circuit becomes either purely 
shunt or purely series, respectively. 

In this special case the ideal trans¬ 
former can be omitted if the char¬ 
acteristic impedance of the output 
line is changed to n 2 Z 2 ; i.e., if the 
voltage-current definitions in the 
output guide are changed. 

A variety of other equivalent 
representations for two-terminal- 
pair structures can be found by 
employing transmission lines as 
circuit elements. Thus, as shown in Fig. 3 T4, a transmission line of length 
6 = d and characteristic impedance Z 0 can be employed to represent a 
symmetric discontinuity structure with Z n = Z 22 (Fu = F 22 ). In terms 
of the parameters of the circuit representations of Fig. 3* 13a and 6, the 
transmission-line parameters are 


Fig. 3*14.—Transmission-line representa¬ 
tion of a symmetrical two-terminal-pair 
structure. 
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Zo — y/ Z\i Z\ 2 , 

6 _ jZ 12 — Zn 
in 2 ~~ V^12 + Zn 


Yo = VYl, - Y 2 12 , 


/Yu - Yn 
\Y u + Yu' 


The consideration of the corresponding representations for asymmetrical 
structures will be deferred until the closely related question of the trans¬ 
formation of reference planes is treated. 

Transformations of Reference Planes .—Equivalent circuit representa¬ 
tions of a waveguide discontinuity may be considerably simpler at one set 
of terminal planes than at another. The investigation of simplifications 
of this type requires the ability to determine the equivalent circuit param¬ 
eters at one set of reference planes from the knowledge of the parameters 
at any other set. For the case of the structure shown in Fig. 3T2, 
shifts of the input terminals from Ti to T[, a distance d away from the 
junction, and of the output terminals from Ti to K a distance s away 
from the junction, can be accomplished in several ways. A straight¬ 
forward way of effecting this shift involves the addition of transmission 
lines (or their equivalent circuits) of lengths d and s to the input and out¬ 
put terminals, respectively; the characteristic impedance and propagation 
wave number of the input and output lines being Zi = 1/Fi, = 27r/X e i, 

and Z 2 = l/Y 2, k 2 = %r/\ 0 2. The computation of the “shifted” param¬ 
eters can be carried out by standard circuit techniques. Though some¬ 
what laborious, this method has the virtue of being applicable to 
JV-terminal-pair structures involving both uniform and nonuniform 
transmission lines. Phase shift of the scattering matrix of a microwave 
structure provides an alternative method of reference-plane transfor¬ 
mations, but this will not be discussed herein. 

For the particular case of uniform lines there is another way of effect¬ 
ing the desired transformation. This method is based on the fact that an 
arbitrary two-terminal-pair network can be represented as an ideal 
transformer at certain “characteristic” reference planes. Since reference 
plane transformations to and from these “characteristic” terminals can 
be readily accomplished, a simple means of carrying out arbitrary 
transformations is thereby provided. 

The existence of an ideal transformer representation of the two- 
terminal-pair structure of Fig. 3T2 follows from the fact that at the 
terminals T\ and T 2 the input-output relations of Eqs. (12) can be 
rewritten in terms of three new parameters D 0 , So, y as 


tan ki{D — D 0 ) 

= y tan k 2 (S — So) 

(13) 

if the change of variables 



Zm = —jZ i tan kiD, 

Yin = -\~jY 1 cot K t D, | 

(14) 

Zout == I J Z 2 tan K2S, 

Tout = —jY 2 cot K 2 S } 
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is made. The relations between the parameters D 0 , So, y of the tangent 
relation (13) and the parameters of the T or tt representation of Fig. 3-13 
are given either as 


or conversely as 


6 = 


P ~ ary 
1 + aPy 
P — ay’ 
<x — Py 
P — ay 


(15) 


P = 


1 + c 2 - a 2 - &2 


/ri + c 2 - a 2 - & 2 ~| 

2 

+ 1, 

2(o - be) 

±# \ 

/[ 2(0 - 6c) J 

!o 

1 

1 

+ 


l\ 1 + a 2 - c 2 - & 2 

2 

+ 1, 

2(c - ba) 

+ A 

/|_ 2(c — 6a) 

1 + a 2 + c 2 + & 2 

± \ 

/[ 1 + a 2 + c 2 + & 2 

2 

- 1, 

2(6 + ac) 

/ 1_ 2(6 -f- ac) 


where for the 

T Representation 

, 2-7T ~ 

a = tan -— JJ 0 

Ad 

P = tan ^ So 

Ag2 

■ Z u 
a== ~ 3 zl 
• ^22 


7r Representation 
2tt r\ 

a = — cot -— Do 

Agl 

P = — cot ~ So 

Ag2 


( 16 ) 


(17) 


Z11Z22 ~ 

Z\Z2 


b = 


Y iiF 22 - F ? 2 
FxF 2 


The relations (15) are determined by expansion and identification of terms 
in Eqs. (12) and (13); Eqs. (16) follow from Eqs. (15) by inversion. 
Equations (15) are not valid for the degenerate case a = = 0, as is 

to be expected from the corresponding degeneracy in the impedance 
representation of an ideal transformer. The ± signs in Eqs. (16) 
indicate the existence of two sets of a, ft, y equivalent to a, b, c; these sets 
are positive or negative reciprocals of each other. For each value of 
y given by Eqs. (16), the corresponding set of values for a and p may be 
obtained from 

a = & + y # Q = 7(5 + ac ) + (1 + a 2 ) 

c + ay c — ab 
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or 

« + cy y(b 2 + c 2 ) + (b + ac) 

“ * 1 + by P y(c — ab ) 

For each value of a, the corresponding set of values of /? and y are 
Q _b — ac _ b — clc 

or 

„ _ 1 — aa _ _ a + a 

C -f- ab 7 C + ab 

For nondissipative structures with purely reactive output impedances 
it is evident from Eqs. (14) that both D and S are real. The quantity D 
is then the distance from the terminal T\ to a voltage node in the input 
line and is counted positive in the direction away from the junctions; 



Fig. 3-15.—Ideal transformer representation of a nondissipative two-terminal-pair structure 
at characteristic reference planes. 

correspondingly, S is the distance from T 2 to a voltage node in the output 
line and is also positive in the direction away from the junction. Thus if y 
is written as —n a Z t /Z lt Eq. (13) states that “characteristic” terminals 
T\ and T\ exist, distant D 0 and S 0 away from T x and T t , at which the 
input impedance is a constant n 2 times the output impedance. 1 There¬ 
fore at the terminals T\ and T\ the equivalent circuit of the nondissipative 
waveguide junction shown in Fig. 3T2 is the ideal transformer depicted 
in Fig. 3T5. 

The equivalence between the transformer representation at T\, T% 
and the T or ir representation at T\, T 2 can be rephrased as an equivalence 
at the same set of terminals. For example, if lengths D 0 and S 0 of input 
and output transmission lines are added, respectively, to the terminals 
T i and T 2 of the T or ir representation of Figs. 3T3, a representation is 
obtained at T\ and T® that is equivalent to the transformer representation 
of Fig. 3-15. Conversely, if lengths — D 0 and —S 0 of input and output 
lines are added to the terminals T\, T\ of the transformer representation, 
1 Cf. A. Weissfloch, Hochfreq. u. Elektro., vol. 60, 1942, pp. 67 et seq. 
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a representation is obtained at T 1} T 2 that is equivalent to the T or t 
representation. 

The transformer representation embodied in Eq. (13) provides a 
relatively simple means of determining the parameters a', b', and c' 
[cf. Eqs. (17)] of a network representation at any terminals T[, T 2 from 
the corresponding parameters a, b, and c of a representation at the ter¬ 
minals T h T 2 . Let it be assumed, as indicated in Fig. 3T2, that the refer¬ 
ence planes T[ and T 2 are located at distances d and s, respectively, away 
from Ti and T 2 . The form of the tangent relation relative to the new 
reference planes T[ and T 2 can be readily obtained from that at the 
reference planes 2T and T 2 by rewriting Eq. (13) as 


tan ki[(D -d) - (Do - d)] = y tan k 2 [(S - s) - (S 0 - *)]. (18) 


Comparison of Eqs. (13) and (18) indicates that relative to the new 
terminals T[ and T 2 the parameters a!, /S', and y', as defined in Eqs. (17), 
are given by 

= tan *,(«, - s) = 

V = T, 

where 



ao = tan Kid = tan d, ] 
Afll ( 
2tt ( 

j8o = tan k 2 s = tan — s. j 


( 20 ) 


At the new terminals T[, T 2 the relations between a', 6', d and a', (S', y' 
are the same (except for the prime) as those between a, 6, c and a, j8, y 
given in Eqs. (15). The elimination of a', /S', y' from the primed relations 
by means of Eqs. (19), followed by the use of Eqs. (15), leads to the 
desired relations [Eqs. (21)] between the shifted and original network 
parameters. 



Fig. 3-16.—Equivalent representations of shifted two-terminal-pair network. 


On transformation to new terminals T[ and T 2 , located at distances 
d and s from 2T and T 2 , the two-terminal-pair networks indicated in Figs. 
3-13a and 6 can be schematically represented as in either Fig. 3*16a or 
b. The boxes represent networks of the T or t type or any of their 
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Equivalents; the heavy lines represent lengths of transmission lines. 
The relations between the parameters a, b, c of the original T(tt) repre¬ 
sentation and the parameters o', b', c' of the transformed T(ir) representa¬ 
tion are 1 


where 


a + oco + — aofioC 

1 — aoa — /8 0 c — aojSofc 
c + «o b + ftp — aojSoa 
1 — a 0 a — (3 0 c — a 0 p 0 b’ 
b — apC — ftpg — aojSo 

1 — aoa — /3 0 c — a 0 p 0 b’ 


a® = tan — d, 

Kg 1 


/3 0 = tan 




( 21 ) 


Equations (21) apply as well to the case where o', b', c' are parameters of 
a T{tt) representation and a, b, c are parameters of a ir{T) representation, 
provided the relation between a 0 , /So and d, s is 


«o 


— cot 


2tt 


d, 


Po = — cot 


2tt 


It is to be noted that the two distinct sets of transformation relations 
distinguished by the parentheses in the preceding sentences are dual to 
each other. 

As an illustration of the use of Eqs. (21) let it be required to determine 
the shifts d and s of the input and output terminals of the waveguide 
structure of Fig. 3*12 in order to transform the representations of Fig. 



(a) (b) 

Fig. 3-17.—Equivalent representations by shift of terminal planes, (a) Shunt repre¬ 
sentation of arbitrary two-terminal-pair network shown in Figs. 3-13a and b. (6) Series 
representation of arbitrary two-terminal-pair network shown in Figs. 3-13a and b. 

3-13a and b into the pure shunt (series) 1 representation of Fig. 3*17a and b. 
Let a, b, c be the parameters, as defined in Eqs. (17), of the original 
representation, and correspondingly let o', 6', c' be the impedance (admit¬ 
tance) parameters of the transformed representation. Since for a shunt 

1 The following statements apply to the cases either within or without parentheses, 
respectively. 
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(series) representation b' = 0, it follows from Eqs. (21) that for an 
arbitrary ao 


where 


/So = 


b — aoC 
a + ao 


, 2x , 2x 

= tan t— d, j8 0 = tan — s 
A 0 1 A S 2 


(22a) 

(226) 


for a T(ir) to shunt (series) representation, or 


,2 v , 
ao = — cot -— a, 


2x 

. j8 0 = — cot — t 

A 0 1 A 0 2 


(226') 


for a jT(tt) to series (shunt) representation. On substitution of Eq. (22a) 
into (21) the parameters of the shunt (series) representation become 

, _ (a + a 0 ) 2 + (6 - aoc) 2 

° (1 - al) (a - be) + ao(l + c 2 - a 2 - 6 2 )’ 

a' _ (a + ao) 2 + (6 — aoc) 2 
c' ~ (1 + a§) (6 + ac) 

where for the 



Shunt Representation 



a' 

7 


n 2 


Z2 

Zt 


Series Representation 
, B 
a — y 

a' _ 1 Y 2 
& ~ n 2 Ei 


Both the shunt impedance jX and series admittance^ of the transformed 
representation are shown in Fig. 3-17a and 6 (also cf. Fig. 3-136). A 
further simplification of the transformed representation is obtained on 
removal of the ideal transformer by modification of the output character¬ 
istic admittance, a procedure indicated previously. 

A useful special case of the above transformation occurs when the 
original network is symmetrical (a = c) and the input and output 
terminals are shifted by equal amounts d = s. The shift d = s required 
to secure a shunt (series) representation is given by Eq. (22a) as 

ao = j8o = —a + \/b + a 2 . 

Therefore, Eqs. (22c) become 

, V6T^ 2 \ 

° = ~t =Trl 

7- 1 ’ ) 


(23) 
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T hese ex pressions assume greater significance when one notes that 
\/b + a 2 represents the shunt reactance (series susceptance) of the 
original symmetrical T (tt) network. 

Another simple case obtains when d = 0. From Eqs. ( 22 ) it is 
evident that for a T(v) to shunt (series) transformation 

2t 

j 8 0 = tan — s 

A<72 

, _ a 2 + b 2 
a a — be’ 
a' _ a 2 + b 2 
c’ b + ac’ 

whereas for a T(ir) to series (shunt) transformation 

O , 27r 

j8 0 = — COt S 

, _ 1 +c 2 
a be — a 
a!_ _ 1 + c 2 
c' b + ac 

N-terminal-pair Structures .—Equivalent representations of an N- 
terminal-pair waveguide structure can be obtained either at a given set of 
reference planes or at shifted reference planes. In the former case repre¬ 
sentations of the type depicted in Figs. 3-13a and b can be employed to 
secure equivalent representations of the two-terminal-pair networks that 
compose the over-all A-terminal-pair network. In addition multiwind¬ 
ing ideal transformers can be usefully employed. Since no impedance or 
admittance description of an ideal transformer exists, its description 
must necessarily be phrased in terms of terminal voltage and currents. 
For the case of a three-winding ideal transformer, illustrated in Fig. 3-18a, 
the network equations are 




V 1 I 1 + F 2 / 2 + Vsls = 0, ) 

Il = Yl = Z», | (26) 

n x ri2 nz J 

where n lf n 2 , and n 3 are proportional to the number of turns on the various 
windings. The relation between the input admittance Fm at the ter¬ 
minals T 3 and the output admittances Y x and Y 2 at the terminals T i and 
T 2 follows from Eqs. (26) as 

F ^fey Fi+ feT n - 


(27) 
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The three-winding ideal transformer is evidently a natural generalization 
of the familiar two-winding ideal transformer. 

A network utilizing the ideal transformer of Fig. 3T8a is shown in 
Fig. 3T86. The terminals 7% can be regarded as terminals of an output 
line or of a lumped-constant circuit element. Accordingly Fig. 3*186 


Ti h 

r-i 





Fig. 3*18.—(a) Three-winding ideal transformer. (6) Network with three-winding ideal 
transformer. 


represents either a four- or a three-terminal-pair network. The corre¬ 
sponding network equations follow from Eqs. (26) as 

(Vi - VJh + (F 2 + V4)12 + F3J3 = 0 , 

Vi - V 4 = V 2 + V 4 = Vz 
ni 112 n 3 

l4 = h~ h. 

The relation between the input admittance Fin at terminals T s and out¬ 
put admittances Fi, F 2 , and F 4 at terminals T i, T 2 , and T 4 is given by 



Y _ (»i + w 2 ) 2 FiF 2 + n\YY 4 + ^F 2 F 4 
n%(Y x + F 2 + F 4 ) 


(29a) 


The input admittance F^ at 7 1 4 in terms of output admittances Fi, F 2 , 
and F 3 at T h T 2 , and T 3 is 


v _ (»i + n 2 YY x Y 2 + n\{Y x + F 2 )F 3 
n\Y x + n\Y 2 + nfF, 


(296) 


The input admittance Fin at T 2 in terms of output admittances Fi, F 3> 
and Y 4 at T h T s , and T 4 is 


n\Y{Y 4 + n\(Y x + F 4 )F 3 
(»i + n 2 ) 2 Fi + n\Y z + n|F 4 ' 


(29c) 
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The special case n x = n 2 describes a hybrid coil, a network frequently 
employed to represent a magic T ( cf . Fig. 311) at appropriate reference 
planes. For this case it is apparent from Eqs. (29a) and (6) that when 
Y i = Y 2 , the input admittance at T s (7\) is independent of the output 
admittance at 7 7 4 (T 3 ). This important property forms the basis for 
many applications of the magic T in bridge circuits, etc. By the use of 
additional elements in the network of Fig. 3-186 it is possible to obtain 



Fig. 3-19.—Steps in reference-plane transformation of representation in (a) to represen¬ 
tation in (/). 


equivalent representation of arbitrary three- or more terminal-pair 
networks. 

Equivalent representations of an N-terminal-pair structure can 
also be obtained by transformation of reference planes. Reference 
plane shifts can be effected quite simply if the over-all network repre¬ 
sentation can be reduced to a number of two- (or less) terminal-pair 
networks. Such reductions, for the case of symmetrical iV-terminal- 
pair networks, can be accomplished by the use of symmetry analyses 
(bisection theorems). The reduced networks are fully equivalent to 
the over-all network in that the former compose the latter and conversely 
the latter reduce to the former. If the reduced networks are two-ter¬ 
minal-pair networks, the transformation equations (21) can be employed 
to secure new representations at other terminal planes. With the knowl- 
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edge of the new representations of the reduced networks the over-all 
network can be composed at the new reference planes. 

For illustration a transformation process will be employed to obtain 
simplified representations of the three-terminal-pair structures depicted in 
Figs. 3-4 and 3-6. The over-all network representations at the terminals 
T i, T 2 , and T s are reproduced in Figs. 3T9a and 3-20a with a somewhat 
different notation. On bisection of the over-all networks by placement 



of a short or open circuit at the electrical centers, the reduced networks 
indicated in Fig. 3 T96 or c and Fig. 3-206 or c are obtained. Simplified 
representations of these reduced networks can easily be found. On 
appropriate shift of the terminal T t a distance d away from the junction, 
the reduced network of Fig. 3-19c becomes the open circuit indicated in 
Fig. 3T9d; and correspondingly, the network of Fig. 3-206 becomes the 
short circuit of Fig. 3-20e. In addition the terminal T s can be shifted a 
distance s away from the junction so as to transform the reduced networks 
of Figs. 3-196 and 3-20c into the series and shunt representations of Figs. 
3-19e and 3-20 d. The over-all network representation at the new ter¬ 
minals T[, T r 2 , and T' 3 , as shown in Figs. 3-19/and 3-20/, is then composed 
by recombination of the transformed reduced networks. The relations 
between the parameters a, 6, and c of the original and a ', 6', and c' of the 
transformed networks are given by Eqs. (22a) and (c), where in this case 
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For Fig. 319 

+ 2 tt ' jY a 
«o — tan -— a — -^r- 

Affl I X 

2ir 

@o = tan — s 

Aff 3 


a — ~3 
c = -j 


. Y a + 2Y b + 2Y e 
Y x 

.2Y d ±2Y c 


b = —ac — 

, 2 B 

° = -Fx 

a' _ 1 2Y 3 
c' n\ Fx 


2F 3 
4 Yl 
2FiF 3 


For Fig. 3-20 

2ir J jZ a 
a o = tan — a = 

A ff x Zi 

2tt 

/3 0 = tan — s 
A ff 3 

. Z a -f- 2Z b F 2 Z e 

a =~ 3 - z x — 

. 2 Z d + 2Z C 


2 Zz 

_ 

2ZiZz 


2X 


,2 Z 3 


(30) 


As mentioned above the representations in Figs. 3-19/ and 3-20/ can be 
further simplified through removal of the ideal transformer by a suitable 
modification of the characteristic impedance of the output line at ter¬ 
minal T' 3 . 

3*4. Measurement of Network Parameters.—The experimental 
determination of the N(N + 1)/2-network parameters that characterize 
an iV-terminal-pair waveguide structure involves the placement of known 
impedances at N — 1 “output” terminals and measurement of the result¬ 
ing impedance at the remaining “input” terminal. A variable length of 
short-circuited line provides a convenient form of output impedance. A 
standing-wave detector or its equivalent provides a means for the meas¬ 
urement of input impedance (cf. Vol. 11 of this series). Input imped¬ 
ance measurements must be performed for N(N + l)/2 arbitrary but 
independent sets of output terminations. The determinations of the 
network parameters from these measurements can be considerably simpli¬ 
fied by a judicious choice and placement of the output impedances. For 
example, the placement of arbitrary but fixed output impedances at 
N — 2 terminals reduces the over-all network to a two-terminal-pair 
network, the parameters of which can be readily measured. A proper 
choice of the fixed output impedances gives rise to two-terminal-pair net¬ 
works from whose measured parameters the unknown N(N + l)/2 param¬ 
eters are easily determined. The proper choice of output impedances is 
generally apparent from the form of the equivalent circuit for the over¬ 
all structure. Since the measurement of the parameters of an AT-ter- 
minal-pair network can be reduced to the measurement of the parameters 
of two-terminal-pair networks, only the latter will be considered in this 
section. 
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The three network parameters characteristic of an arbitrary two- 
terminal-pair waveguide structure can be measured by various methods. 
The conventional network method involves the measurement of input 
impedance for three particular values of output impedance. This method 
has the advantage of being applicable to dissipative structures and to both 
uniform and nonuniform lines. For nondissipative structures it is desir¬ 
able to employ pure reactive output impedances (short-circuited lines), 
since they give rise to an infinite standing-wave ratio in the input line. 
Under these conditions the output impedance is a simple function of the 
length of the short-circuited line, and the input impedance is a correspond¬ 
ingly simple function of the distance to the minimum in the input line. It 
is convenient to employ any three of the following pairs of measured values 
for input impedance Z* and corresponding output impedance Z out , 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Zin 

Z out 

Zo 

0 

z w 

CO 

3 

z 


0 < 31 > 

Zo 


for the determination of the unknown network parameters. The quan¬ 
tity z 0 represents the input impedance set up by a zero output impedance, 
etc. In terms of the above values the impedance elements for a T repre¬ 
sentation (cf. Fig. 3-13a) of a two-terminal-pair network can be expressed 
as in any of the following columns: 



1, 2, 3 

1, 2, 4 

1, 2, 5 

Z 12 


± "v/(zo — z„)Z„ 


. .* /(z» - z)(z„ - z B )Z 

, a fz x Zo(zo - zj 

± ^l <.-*> 

± > 2o 

z„ 

z„ 

z„ 

z„ 

Z M 

ZL 

z„ - Zo 

-z„ 

zJZo 

Zo 


where the numbers at the head of each column indicate the particular set 
of three measured values in (31) on which the equations are based. The 
admittance elements of a tt representation (cf. Fig. 3-13a) follow from the 
above expressions on the duality replacement of impedances by admit¬ 
tances. It is to be noted that either of two elements, -f- or —Z 12 (Y 12 ), 
can be employed for the representation of the input-output impedance 
measurements. This ambiguity can be resolved by a measurement of 
transfer impedance or of any other quantity that yields the relative phase 
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at the input and output terminals. In many cases the correct sign may 
be ascertained theoretically. 

For the case of uniform lines the transformer representation discussed 
in Sec. 3-3 provides a basis for an alternative method of measurement of 
a two-terminal-pair structure. As illustrated in Figs. 3-12 and 3 15 a 
nondissipative two-terminal-pair structure can be represented at charac¬ 
teristic terminals T\ and Tl by an ideal transformer of impedance ratio n 2 
connecting input and output lines of characteristic impedances Z x and Z 2 . 
The transformer ratio n 2 and the location of the characteristic terminals 
are readily determined from the following typical measurements of 

1. The standing-wave ratio and position of the minimum in the input 
line for a matched load (Z out = Z 2 ) in the output line. 

2. The position of a short circuit in the output line such that the 
corresponding minimum in the input line coincides with that in 
measurement 1. 

From the transformation properties of the ideal transformer it is evident 
that the standing-wave ratio in measurement 1 is equal to n 2 Z 2 /Z Xj which, 
as shown in Sec. 3-3, is denoted by —7; the locations of the terminals T\ 
and Tl are given by the position of the maximum in measurement 1 and 
of the short circuit in measurement 2. As in Fig. 3-12, the distances from 
the input and output terminals to T\ and Tl are designated as D 0 and 
So, respectively. The parameters of a T or tt representation ( cf . Fig. 3- 13a) 
are then expressed in terms of D 0 , So, 7 by means of Eqs. (15) and (17). 

The accuracy of the two preceding methods of measurement is diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain because of the uncertainty in individual standing-wave 
measurements. This difficulty can be partially removed by averaging 
a large number of such measurements. For the case of nondissipative 
two-terminal-pair structures in uniform lines, a more systematic procedure 
may be employed if more accuracy is required. This precision method 
involves a plot of the measured values of the positions of the input minima 
vs. the corresponding positions of the output short circuits. An analysis 
Of this plot with the aid of the previously considered tangent relation in 
the form 

tan 2 ir(D' — D' 0 ) = 7 tan 2ir(S' — S' 0 ) (32) 

yields the data required for the determination of the network parameters. 
Equation (32) is just Eq. (13) rewritten with D' = D/\ gX , D' 0 = D 0 /\ x , 
S' = S/\ g2 , and Sq — So/\ g2 . 

As mentioned in Sec. 3-3, the tangent relation provides a representa¬ 
tion of the input-output impedance relation that is particularly well 
suited for measurements in nondissipative waveguides. This is evident 
from Eqs. (14), which indicate that S is identically the distance measured 
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from the output terminals to a short circuit in the output line and D is 
the distance from the input terminals to the corresponding minimum 
position in the input line. The essence of the present method is the 
determination of a set of parameters Do, So, and y that, on insertion into 
Eq. (32), provide a curve of D vs. S which best reproduces the experi¬ 
mental curve of D vs. S. By Eqs. (15) and (17) it is apparent that the 
parameters D 0 , S 0 , and y are equivalent to the network parameters of a 
T or v representation. A virtue of the present method is that a compari¬ 
son of the computed and measured curves of D vs. S indicates immedi¬ 
ately the average accuracy of the final set of parameters D 0 , S 0 , and y . 



In practice it has been possible to obtain, at wavelengths of about 3 cm, 
an average difference of less than 0.0005A e between the experimental and 
computed curves of D vs. S. An accuracy of this magnitude implies that 
the limitations in the accuracy of equivalent circuit measurements lie 
not in the standing-wave measurements but rather in the mechanical 
measurements required to locate the input and output terminals. 

The details of a successive approximation procedure for the precise 
determination of the parameters Do, So, and y will now be outlined. The 
measured values of D' and S' when plotted yield curves of the form indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 3-21. 1 From Eq. (32) one sees that this curve should be 
repetitive with a period of a half wavelength in both D' and S' and sym¬ 
metrical about a line of slope —1. The curve intersects the line of slope 
— 1 at points of maximum and minimum slope. The point of intersection 
at the maximum slope is D' = D' 0 , S' = S' 0 . The ma xi mum slope is y, 
and the minimum slope is l/y. First approximations to D 0 and Sq are 

1 A. Weissfloch, Hochfreq. u. Elektro., Vol. 60, 1942, pp. 67 et seq. 
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obtained from the locations of the points of maximum and minimum 
slopes by suitable averages. A first approximation to 7 is given by the 
average of the maximum and the reciprocals of the minimum slopes. An 
additional value for the average is given in terms of w', the width in 
guide wavelengths between points of slope —1, as 

-7 = cot 2 2t Q - (33 a) 

If the guide wavelengths in the input and output lines are unequal, the 
value of w' may be determined from a plot of D' vs. S'. In practice, 
however, it is most convenient to plot the absolute values of D and S as 
in Fig. 3-21; in terms of the maximum spread w of this curve 

-r-eofarg-^ + fc) < 336 > 

It is to be noted that the slope of the symmetry axis of this curve is 
—X c i/X c2 and hence the maximum slope of this curve is 7X01A02, etc. 



Almost “matched” two-terminal-pair structures have a —7 value of 
approximately unity and consequently give rise to a D vs. S curve from 
which it is difficult to evaluate and locate the points of maximum slope. 
Since in such cases 7 = — 1 — e(e < 3 C 1 ), Eq. ( 32 ) may be rewritten in 
the approximate form 


D' + S' S* D' 0 + S' 0 - ± sin MS' - S' 0 ). ( 34 ) 

Thus, if the experimental data is plotted in the form D' + S' vs. S', the 
curve shown in Fig. 3’22 is obtained. The values of D' 0 -[- S' 0 , S' 0f and 
e/ 27 r can be easily read from this curve and furnish first approximations 
to the required parameters D 0 , So , and 7. 

The knowledge of the first approximations to Do, So, and 7 is suffi- 
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ciently accurate in many cases. More accurate values can be obtained 
if a theoretical curve of D vs. S, as computed by means of Eq. (32) 
and the first approximation values, is compared with the measured 
curve. A convenient mode of comparison is a plot of the difference 
between the experimental and computed values of D vs. those values of 
S corresponding to the experimental points. This difference curve of 
AD' = D' Ip — D'o m p vs. S' may or may not possess regularity. If regu¬ 
larity is exhibited, the first approximations to D' 0 , S' 0 , and 7 are inaccurate 



Fig. 3*23.—Plot of typical error curves. 

(a) y = -2; A So = 0.001, ADo = Ay = 0. (6) y = -2; Ay = 0.01, A Do = ASo = 0 


and the difference curve should be analyzed to obtain corrections A D' 0 , 
AjSq, and A 7 to the first approximations. To determine these corrections 
it is necessary to know the expected form of the curve of AD' vs. S' arising 
from variations A D' 0 , A S' 0 , and A 7 in Eq. (32). The differential form of 
Eq. (32), namely, 


AD' = AD' - 


yAS' 0 - 


sin 4 t r(S' - S') 

4ir 


Ay 


cos 2 2 tt(S' — S' 0 ) + 7 2 sin 2 2 ir(S' — S' 0 ) 


(35) 


is the theoretical equation for the difference curve. 

The actual difference, or error, curve of AD' = D'^ — D^, mn vs. S' 
arises from errors A D' 0t A S' 0 , and A 7 in the choice of D' 0) S' 0 , and 7 by the 
procedure described above. This curve is plotted in Fig. 3*23 for typical 
values of the various parameters. If, for example, the amplitudes of the 
actual error curve at S' — S' 0 — 0, and \ are designated as A 0 , A^, and 
Am, then from Eq. (35) the required corrections to be added to D£, S' 0 , and 
7 are found to be 
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A D' 0 = (7 2 A / 4 — A 0 ), ) 

7—1 f 



AS 0 — ^2 _ 1 ( A M “ A °)> 1 

(36) 


Ay' = 2x[(l + 7 2 )A^i — A 0 — 7 2 AhL / 



Other methods of analysis of the error curve can be employed depending 
on the value of 7 . The corrected values for D' 0 , S' a , and 7 usually suffice 
to describe all the measured data to within experimental accuracy. The 
accuracy itself can be estimated by plotting another difference curve 
employing the second-approximation values of D' 0 , S' 0 , and 7 . This curve 
should possess no regularity; its average deviation provides a measure of 
the average error in the “electrical’’ measurement. 

The electrical error in the standing-wave measurements is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the “mechanical’’ error in the measurement of distance 
to the terminal planes. Since the evaluation of 7 and the location of the 
point of maximum slope can be obtained merely from relative values of 
D and S, it is evident that these determinations involve only the elec¬ 
trical error. However, the absolute evaluation of D' 0 and S' 0 necessary 
for the determination of the network parameters may involve the measure¬ 
ment of the distances from the point of maximum slope to the input and 
output terminals. Because of difficulties in maintaining accurate 
mechanical tolerances in microwave structures, the latter measurement 
is usually the largest source of error. 

From the error curve, etc., it is possible to estimate the over-all 
experimental errors 8D' 0 , 8S' 0 , and 8y/y in D' 0 , S' 0 , and 7 . The corre¬ 
sponding relative errors 8a/a, 8c/c, and 8b fb in the network parameters a, b , 
and c, [cf. Eqs. (15)] arising from the experimental errors may be expressed 
as 


where 


If 4irAl SD’ Y 1 - 

( 47rA * S/S ') 

2 

+ < 

[ 4 

ByV 

J \sin 4irD' u / 

\sin 47 r<So u / 


7/ 

If ^As *T)t\ 1 I 

( ^Ai 

2 

+ | 

^4, 

8yV 

l\sm4*D' 0 SVo ) 

(^sin 4ir>So °/ 



7) ’ 


■ w! ) 2 + Gra *«)’ + (*■ W’ 


«Q? 2 + 7 2 ) 

1 (0 — ay)(a(3 + 7 / 

A Ml + « 2 ) 

2 («7 /3)(a/3 + y)’ 

A = « 7 (1 + ff 2 ) 

3 (1 + < 4 3y){@ — ay) 


A 4 

A 6 


jg(l + «V) 

(«7 — £)(1 + afiy)’ 
«/3(l ~ 7 2 ) 

(a — /3y)(/3 — ay)’ 
7 (a 2 ~ fi 2 ) 

(a — /3y)(/3 — ay)’ 


(37) 
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and a , 7 , a, b, and c are defined in Eqs. (15) and (17). The sensitivity 
of the network parameters a, b, and c to errors in D 0 , So, and 7 evidently 
depends on the choice of terminals as well as on the type of microwave 
structure. For a desired accuracy in the values of the network param¬ 
eters, the above equations furnish from approximate values for D 0 , So, 
and 7 the precision necessary in the determination of the latter quantities. 
Instead of the relative error 56/6 it is frequently necessary to know the 
relative error 


, 56 . /5a . 5c\ 

WEE™ - ~ft +ac V^ + ^) 

y/b + ac 2(6 + ac) 


(37a) 


Distance Invariant Representations .—As is evident from Eqs. (37) a 
precise determination of the equivalent-circuit parameters of a micro- 
wave structure requires a precise measurement of the distances D 0 and So, 
between the characteristic and the prescribed terminal planes. Accurate 
measurements of these distances may require an absolute mechanical 
accuracy at X = 3 cm, for example, of a mil in a distance of a few inches; 
this is exceedingly difficult to attain—particularly when the prescribed 
terminal planes are relatively inaccessible. Inaccuracies in mechanical 
measurements may result in disproportionately large errors in the circuit 
parameters. For instance, inaccurate distance measurements on a sym¬ 
metrical structure may lead to an asymmetrical circuit representation 
(i.e., a 9 * c) despite the certainty of structural symmetry. All such 
difficulties arise because of the dependence of the circuit representation 
on “mechanical” measurements of distances to prescribed terminal 
planes. The difficulties can be avoided by use of a representation in 
which the type of circuit is prescribed and in which the locations of the 
terminal planes are not prescribed but rather ascertained from the 
measurements. The values of the circuit parameters in such a repre¬ 
sentation may be made highly accurate since they may be ascertained 
solely from the “electrical” measurement of the ma.-yimnm slope 7 
of the D vs. S curve. Inaccuracies in absolute distance measurements 
have no effect on the determination of 7 and hence are manifest only 
as proportionate inaccuracies in the locations of terminal planes. The 
determination of distance invariant representations of this type will now 
be discussed. 

The equivalent circuit representative of a nondissipative microwave 
structure is dependent on the determination of three parameters. As 
noted above, the tangent parameters D 0 , So, and 7 form a convenient set. 
To secure a representation in which the circuit parameters are inde¬ 
pendent of measurements of the two distance parameters D 0 and So, it 
is necessary to prescribe two bits of information about the desired repre- 
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8entation. For example, the circuit representation may be prescribed 
to be both symmetrical and shunt. The impedance parameters of the 
desired representation will therefore satisfy the prescribed conditions 


a = c and 6 = 0. 

(38) 

By Eqs. (15) this implies 


a/3 = — 1, a = fly, 

(39a) 

and hence a and /3 are prescribed to be 


a = ± y/—y, P = + 

(396) 


The relative reactance of the shunt element is therefore, by Eqs. (39) and 

( 15 ), 


and is manifestly dependent on only the y of the D vs. S curve of the 
given structure. The locations of the terminal planes for this shunt 
representation follow from measurements of the locations of the charac¬ 
teristic reference planes and from the values [by Eqs. (396) and (17)] of 
Do and So, the distances between the characteristic and the desired 
terminal planes. 

There exist a variety of other distance invariant representations of a 
microwave structure. For example, the representation may be pre¬ 
scribed to be purely series; the admittance parameters of this representa¬ 
tion are then identical with the impedance parameters of Eqs. (40). 
The transformer representation illustrated in Fig. 3T5 also belongs to 
this category. Of the various possible representations the most desirable 
is usually the one in which the associated terminal planes are located in 
closest proximity to the physical terminal planes of the structure. 

3*6. Theoretical Determination of Circuit Parameters. 3 —The pres¬ 
ence of a discontinuity structure in a waveguide results in discontinuities 
in the propagating mode fields at the “terminals” of the given structure. 
As noted in previous sections such field or, equivalently, voltage-current 
discontinuities can be schematically represented by means of a lumped- 
constant equivalent circuit. The theoretical determination of the equiva¬ 
lent-circuit parameters requires mathematical methods that do not 
properly lie within the realm of microwave network engineering. Instead, 
such determinations generally involve the solution of so-called boundary 
value or field problems. The present section is primarily intended to 

1 A comprehensive account of the theory of guided waves is in preparation by 
J. Schwinger and the author. 
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sketch those field theoretical techniques, devised largely by J. Schwinger, 
which have been employed to obtain the equivalent-circuit results pre¬ 
sented in Chaps. 4 to 8. 

The field problems to be discussed are concerned with the behavior 
of electromagnetic fields not everywhere within a region but rather only 
in those regions relatively “far” from a discontinuity structure; the 
behavior in the latter is, of course, just that of the propagating modes. 
The solution of such field problems presupposes the ability to determine 
the electric and magnetic fields set up in a waveguide by electric currents 
(i.e., tangential magnetic fields) on obstacle-type discontinuities and by 
magnetic currents (i.e., tangential electric fields) on aperture-type dis¬ 
continuities. The field representations summarized in Eqs. (1-6) are of 
the desired form provided the mode functions e f , the mode voltages V if 
and the mode currents /»can be determined. The mode functions are so 
determined that the mode fields possess in the waveguide cross section 
the transverse xy behavior dictated both by the field equations (IT) and 
by the requirement of vanishing tangential electric field on the nondissipa- 
tive guide walls. Explicit evaluations of the mode functions e, for a 
variety of waveguide cross sections are presented in Chap. 2. The corre¬ 
sponding evaluation of the mode voltages and mode currents then follows 
from the requirements that the mode fields possess the longitudinal z 
dependence dictated by the field equations, and in addition that the total 
fields satisfy the boundary conditions imposed by the presence of the 
discontinuity and the nature of the excitation in the waveguide. As 
shown in Sec. 1*2, the determination of the longitudinal z dependence of 
the mode amplitudes V t and /» constitutes a conventional transmission¬ 
line problem and is described implicitly by the transmission-line equa¬ 
tions (1-8). These transmission-line considerations are a necessary 
preliminary to a major source of difficulty: the explicit evaluation of the 
electric or magnetic currents set up on discontinuity surfaces by the 
given excitation in the waveguide. These discontinuity currents must 
be so determined that the total fields satisfy prescribed boundary condi¬ 
tions on the discontinuity surfaces. Once the discontinuity currents are 
found, the various mode voltages and currents follow by straightforward 
transmission-line considerations. In particular there follow the domi¬ 
nant-mode voltage-current relations at the terminals of the discontinuity, 
and hence the equivalent-circuit parameters characteristic thereof. 

The preceding paragraph has sketched in only qualitative detail the 
salient features of a general method for the determination of equivalent- 
circuit parameters. The methods employed in Chaps. 4 to 8 are basically 
of a similar nature and differ mostly in their technique of successive 
approximation to the desired rigorous results. These methods have been 
classified as 
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1. The variational method. 

2. The integral equation method. 

3. The equivalent static method. 

4. The transform method. 

The particular method employed in the derivation of the equivalent cir¬ 
cuit results in Chaps. 4 to 8 has always been indicated under Restrictions 
in each section therein. The above methods will be briefly illustrated in 
this section. The field problems presented by the Asymmetrical Capaci¬ 
tive Window described in Sec. 5-16 (c/. Fig. 5T-2) and the E-plane Bifur¬ 
cation described in Sec. 6'4 (c/. Fig. 6'4-l) have been chosen for simplicity 



Bisected Equivalent 

Longitudinal View Circuit 

Fig. 3-24.—Bisected capacitive window. 


of illustration; the methods to be discussed are, however, of quite general 
applicability. 

The equivalent circuit for a capacitive window in a rectangular 
guide in which only the dominant i/io-mode can be propagated is, in 
general, a four-terminal network. However, if the window is formed by 
an obstacle of zero thickness and if the input and output terminal planes 
are chosen coincident with the plane of the window, the equivalent net¬ 
work becomes pure shunt, since the electric field and hence the dominant 
mode voltage are continuous at the terminal plane. The associated field 
problem, whose solution is necessary for the determination of the relevant 
equivalent-circuit parameter, need be concerned with the field behavior 
in only the input half of the structure. This is a consequence of choosing 
the arbitrary excitation in the input and output guides such that the 
inward-flowing dominant-mode currents at the input and output termi¬ 
nals are equal. Under these circumstances the tangential magnetic and 
electric fields in the aperture plane are zero and a maximum, respectively, 
with a consequent symmetry of the field structure about the terminal 
plane. A sketch of the bisected structure and its associated equivalent 
circuit is shown in Fig. 3-24. It is first necessary to find in the input 
region z < 0 a solution of the field equations (IT) subject to the boundary 
conditions of 

1. Vanishing of the electric field tangential to the guide walls at 

y = 0 , 6 . 
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2. Vanishing of the electric field tangential to the obstacle surface 
at 2 = 0, d < y < 6. 

3. Vanishing of the magnetic field tangential to the aperture surface 
at 2 = 0, 0 < y < d. 

4. Excitation by the dominant-mode current I at the terminal plane 
T. 


This field problem will be solved not for the case of a rectangular wave¬ 
guide region but rather for the simpler case of a parallel-plate waveguide; 
the uniformity of the structure in the x direction implies that the equiva¬ 
lent circuit results for the parallel-plate guide (with principal mode inci¬ 
dent) become identical with those for the rectangular guide on replace¬ 
ment of the space wavelength X in the former by the guide wavelength \ 
in the latter. 

The transverse electric and magnetic fields in the input region z < 0 
may be represented in accordance with Eqs. (1-6) as 


E, (I /,*) = Y, r.(*)e.(y), 

H,(y,z) = Y /.Mh.fo), 


(41) 


where h n = Zo X e„. 

By virtue of principal-mode excitation and uniformity of the field 
structure in the x direction there is no '2 component of magnetic field; hence 
only E-modes are necessary in the representation. From Eqs. (2T5) 
the E-mode functions in a parallel-plate guide of height 6 are given by 


e » = - cos ^ y° = e»(y)yo, 

h„ = + cos ^ x 0 = h n (y)x 0 , 


(42) 


where n = 0, 1, 2, 3, . . . . 

Imposition of the boundary conditions 2 and 3 at the terminal plane 
2 = 0 results in 


0 = 

0 = 


I 

t 


V n e n (y), 

d < y <b, 

(43 a) 

UiM, 

0 <y < d, 

(436) 


where F„ and /„ represent the mode amplitudes at 2 = 0. From the 
orthogonality [Eqs. (1-5)] of the mode functions it follows from Eqs. (43) 
that 
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/ E(y)e n (y) dy, 

1 ap 

(44a) 

f H(y)h n (y) dy, 
r 0 b 

(445) 


the integrals being extended over the aperture and obstacle surfaces, 
respectively, and the functions E(y) and H(y) being defined by 


and 


E t (y,o) = E(y)y<> 
H t (y,o) = H(y)x 0 . 


The mode amplitudes V n and /„ are not unrelated. The nonpropagating 
nature of the higher modes implies that the higher mode transmission 
fines are “matched,” and hence for ft > 0 (noting the convention that 
impedances are positive in the direction of increasing z) 

In = —Y n Vn or Vn = -Z n I n , (45) 


where by Sec. 2-2c the characteristic admittance F„ and the propagation 
wave number k„ of the ftth E -mode transmission fine are given by 

Y -i-z’ (46) 

Equation (435) may be rewritten by means of Eqs. (45) in the form 


I Kv) = ^ Y n V n h n (y), 0 < y < d, (47) 

where hereafter for simplicity of notation the o subscript shall be omitted 
from all the dominant-mode quantities. By the use of the expressions 
(44a) for the mode amplitudes F„, Eq. (47) can be rewritten as an integral 
equation for the determination of the electric field E(y) in the aperture, 
namely, as 

IHy) = - f G(y,y')E(y') dy', 0 <y<d, (48) 

Jap 

where 

Gto,yO = ^ YjiMhM). 

The interchange of the order of summation and integration involved in 
the transition from Eqs. (47) to (48) is permissible provided the boundary 
condition (435) is understood to relate to the plane z = 0 —. After solu- 
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tion of the integral equation (48) for E{y) the circuit parameter B is 
obtained from the relation 


J§ = 4- - c - - -. (49) 

-L e W'<x)*v 

J*P 

a result which is independent of I by virtue of the linear relation between 
the aperture field E{y) and the exciting current I. An alternative expres¬ 
sion for the shunt susceptance B can be derived on an obstacle basis 
rather than the aperture basis considered above; the derivation on an 
obstacle basis proceeds via Eqs. (436), (45), and (446) by determination 
of the relation between the obstacle field H(y) and the exciting voltage. 
However, the evaluations of the circuit parameter B to be discussed 
below will be confined to the aperture treatment based on Eq. (49). 

a. The Variational Method . J —Although a rigorous method of evalua¬ 
tion of the susceptance of the capacitive window requires the solution 
of the integral equation (48) for E(y), it is possible to avoid this by a 
variety of approximate methods. The variational method is based on 
the following expression for the susceptance: 


flsY =Yf 

2 V Zl n \v) 2*! \{Eiy)h{y)dy) 


(50) 


derivable on multiplication of Eq. (48) by E(y) and integration over the 
aperture region 0 < y < d. The importance of Eq. (50) lies in its sta¬ 
tionary character with respect to variations of E(y) about the correct 
aperture field. More explicitly, if a field E(y) correct only to the first 
order is inserted into Eq. (50), the susceptance determined therefrom is 
correct to the second order. Moreover for the case of the above-men¬ 
tioned capacitive window, wherein only E-modes are exited, the sus¬ 
ceptance determined from the so-called variational expression (50) is a 
minimum for the correct field E(y). A judicious choice of a trial field 
is thus capable of giving reasonably correct values of susceptance without 
the necessity of solving the integral equation (48). One also notes that 
the variational expression is dependent only on the form of a trial field 
E(y) and not on its amplitude. 

As an example let us employ the trial field E(y) = 1 in the variational 
expression. Evaluation of the resulting integrals in Eqs. (50) and use 
of Eqs. (46) then lead to the approximate expression for the relative 
susceptance 

1 A monograph on the use of variational principles in diffraction problems, etc., 
is being prepared by H. Levine and J. Schwinger (to be published by John Wiley 
and Son, New York). 
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The relative susceptance may be evaluated numerically by direct sum¬ 
mation of the series in Eq. (51). For example, when d/b = 0.5 and 
25/X 1, the addition of a few terms of the series yields 


B 

Y 


Y (0.42), 


whereas the rigorous result given in Sec. 5 15 (if X 


B 

Y 


V (0- 35 ). 


\ B ) yields 


the approximate result being about 20 per cent larger. For other values 
of d/b, for example, when d/b 1, direct summation of the series may 
become prohibitively tedious because of poor convergence. In this 
range it is desirable to employ an alternative method of summation. To 
this end Eq. (51) may be rewritten as 


B 85 T ^ sin 2 na 1 /25 Y V sm2 na , 

Y ~ T [_Z/ w3 « 2 + 2\X7 L/ n*a 2 + ' 

i i 


(52) 


for 25/X < 1 and with a = ird/b. Equation (52) can be summed in a 
variety of ways. For example, if the sums in Eq. (52) are designated as 


F(a) 


t 


sin 2 na 


and 


G(a) 


X sin 2 r, 


then twofold differentiation with respect to a yields 


F"(a) = 2 

O cos 2 na _ 

Lj n 

—2 In 2|sin a\ « —2 In 2a, 

(53 a) 

G"(a) = 2 

S? COS 2 na _ 
Lj n 3 

2f(3) — 4F(a), 

(535) 


with 

F{o) = F'(o) = G(o) = G'(o) = 0, 

-t,h- 1 - 202 - 
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Hence on twofold integration of Eqs. (53) to order a 2 

0(a) « f(3)a 2 = 1.202 gf)\ 

Therefore on insertion of these results into Eq. (52) the approximate 
value of the relative susceptance in the range d/b <3C 1 and 26/X < 1 
becomes 


B 

86 r, 

(2.2Zb\ 

, 1 /s 

&v, 1 

Y 

tL 1 

“U-J 

+ 5V 

r) 1202 '' J 


This is to be compared with the rigorous value given in Sec. 5-16 to the 
corresponding order and in the same range (note X —■> X p ): 

?-?[-©+!(?)■•■■} 

It is to be noted that the approximate value is again somewhat larger 
than the correct one. 

Although a variational procedure can provide a reasonably good 
approximation to the correct values of circuit parameters, its accuracy is 
dependent on a judicious choice of the trial field. A more refined choice 
of field is embodied in the so-called Rayleigh-Ritz procedure wherein the 
trial field is represented in terms of a set of independent (and usually 
orthogonal) functions in the aperture domain. To illustrate this pro¬ 
cedure for the case of the capacitive window let us represent the trial 
field in the form 

N 

E(y) = 1 + ^a„cos^, (55) 

where, in accord with the properties of the variational expression (50), 
the coefficients a m must be so chosen as to make the susceptance station¬ 
ary and in particular a minimum. The substitution of Eq. (55) into (50) 
yields 

N N 

Y = |^ 00 ^ ^ Dotty + ^ Di m aia m j (56) 


where, in view of Eq. (46) and the orthogonality of cos (mry/d) and h(y) 
in the aperture, 
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j J cos hn(y) dy cos h.(y) dy 


(L m dv Y 

The imposition of the stationary requirements on B/Y, namely, 


D lm aij = 0 (57) 

m = 1, 2, 3, • • ■ , N 

leads to a set of N linear simultaneous equations for the determination of 
the unknown coefficients a*. On use of these equations in Eq. (56) one 
obtains for the relative susceptance the simple result 

N 

Y = |^ 00 (58) 



which represents an upper bound for the correct result. For N = 0 
Eq. (58) reduces to the value 


B 

Y 


= x D 


00 


previously obtained in Eq. (51). For N —> °° the representation of 
E{y) in Eq. (55) becomes complete and Eq. (58) generally converges to 
the rigorous result. 

It should be pointed out that a corresponding variational procedure 
can be developed in terms of the obstacle current rather than the aperture 
field; in the case of the capacitive window this leads to approximate 
values of susceptance that provide a lower bound to the correct value. 
A combination of these two procedures can quite accurately determine 
the true value of susceptance. 

6. The Integral-equation Method .—The susceptance of the capacitive 
window can be obtained by direct solution of the integral equation (48) 
for the aperture field E{y ). It is not generally feasible to solve this 
integral equation exactly because of the termwise method of solution. 
However, an approximate integral-equation solution for E{y) coupled with 
its subsequent use in the variational expression (50) provides a highly 
accurate procedure. 

A general method of solution of the integral equation (48) is based on 
a diagonal representation of the kernel G(jy,y') in terms of a set of func¬ 
tions orthogonal in the aperture domain. The relevant functions are 
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the eigenfunctions of the kernel regarded as an integral operator in the 
aperture domain. It is difficult to obtain such a representation for the 
dynamic kernel G{y,y'). However, the desired representation can be 
obtained for the static ( k 2 —► 0) kernel G s (y,y'), where 

Gsiy,y') = ^ Y ns h n (y)h n (y') 



where the static characteristic admittance F„„ of the nth E'-mode is 

Yn. = = y- (60) 

b 

On introduction of the change of variable 

cos = sin 2 ^ cos 6 + cos 2 (61) 

which transforms the y domain 0 to d into the 6 domain 0 to x, one 
obtains the desired diagonal representation of the static kernel as 

G a (y,y') = —j ~ In ^2 sin 2 ^ |cos 0 - cos 0'|^ 

.we f. . „ xd 0 V cos n0 cos n0'l 

= -j - [In sin 2 Yb - 2 ^--- J (62) 

in terms of the orthogonal functions cos nO in the transformed aperture 
domain 0 to x. 

To utilize the representation (62) the integral equation (48) is written 
in the form 

i h(y) + ^ = - f" G.(y,y')E(y’) dy' (63) 

with 

L = (F„. - rjy..} (63o) 


In view of the linearity of this integral equation the solution E(y) can be 
written as 
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E(y) = I S(y) + ^ In£ n (y), 
1 

whence by Eq. (44a) it follows that 


V = Zool + Zonln, 

v m = z m0 T + ^ z m J n ,' 


(m = 1, 2, 3, • • •) 


on use of the definitions 


Z mn = - J q £ n (y)h m > 


>(y) dy. 


(64) 


(65) 


(65a) 


Equations (65) represent in network terms the coupling of the static 
modes excited by the capacitive discontinuity. In view of Eqs. (63a), 
which represent the terminal conditions on the higher-mode lines, the 
desired dominant-mode admittance I/V can be obtained from Eqs. (65) 
by a conventional network calculation if the impedance parameters Z mn 
are known. The latter may be found on determination of the partial 
fields £ n (y) from the integral equations (n = 0, 1, 2, • • •)> 

h n (y) = - J q G s (y,y')S n (y') dy', 0 < y < d, (66) 

obtained by substitution of Eq. (64) into (63) and equating the coefficients 
of I n . It is readily shown with the aid of Eqs. (66) and (65a) that the 
parameters Z mn obey the reciprocity relations Z mn = Z nm - 

To illustrate the approximate solution of the integral equation (63) 
let us place /„ = 0 for n ) 2. The determination of the impedance 
parameters for this case first requires the solution of the integral equation 
(66) for n = 0 and n = 1. For n = 0 Eq. (66) becomes, on introduction 
of the representation (62) and the change of variable (61), 

/T . 2coe [* _ /af . (. 7Td . V cos n6 cos tern 

^b = ~ 3 ir Jo £( " 0 r csc 26 + 2/- n - ) de • (67) 


where for simplicity 8(0) = S(y) dy/dQ. On equating the coefficients of 
cos nd on both sides of Eq. (67), one obtains 
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8(6') dd' = 


1 

Vb 


. 2(06 . Ted 
3 -m csc oT 


2 b 


8(6') cos n6' dd' = 0, n ^ 1. 


( 68 ) 


Hence, by Eqs. (44a) and (61) with (a = sin 2 ird/2b, j8 = cos 2 ird/2b), 
there follows 


—r 8(6) d6 = 

A Jo 


Vb 

Zw = — 'yjb £(6)(a 


In csc 


cos 0 + i8) dd = 


VM 


2j(aeb . ird 

—— In CSC nT 
7T 2b 


cos 26 + 4a/3 cos 6 + (1 — 3a)j8) dd ^ 

_ V2(l -3a)fl 

In csc — 

ill V>E>V> A | 

7T 26 

the parameters Z n0 being obtained in a like manner. Similarly for n = 1. 
Equation (66) becomes on use of Eqs. (62) and (61) 


•\f (a cos 6 + ft) = -i^- e J o Si(r) (lnc8cg+^ 


cosn0 cos n0' 


whence 


/; 


£i(0') d0' = — 


. 2 < o 6 . ird 

•'V lncse 2b 

■J" 


J Sl(0') COS 0* -- * 2 ^ ; 


(70) 


(71) 


/: 


£i(0') cos n6' dd' = 0, n ^ 2, 


and, as in Eqs. (69) with £(0) replaced by £i(0), one obtains by Eqs. (44a) 
and (61) 
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etc., for Z n i. As a check the verification of the reciprocity relation 
Z io = Zoi is to be noted. 

With the knowledge of the relevant impedance parameters the 
desired discontinuity susceptance can now be obtained from Eqs. (65) 
by a simple “network” calculation. For in view of Eqs. (63a) and 
Iz = I 3 = • • • 0, one finds that 



and thus on substitution of Eqs. (60), (69), and (72) there follows after 
some algebraic manipulation 


where 


B 

Y 



ird 

2 b 


° cos4 ^ 

1 + Qsm 4 ^ 



(73) 


Equation (73) provides an approximate value for the relative susceptance 
that is seen to agree with the first two terms of the more accurate value 
quoted in Sec. 5-16 (if X —» X e ). 

Since only the first two E-modes have been treated correctly, the 
aperture field E(y) determined by the above integral-equation method of 
solution is approximate. However, as stated above, the accuracy of the 
equivalent-circuit calculation can be improved by use of this approximate 
field as a trial field in the variational expression (50). To investigate 
the limits of validity of such a procedure let us first rewrite Eq. (50) in 
the form 
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4 = + < 74 > 

The field E(y) defined by the integral equation (63) will be employed as a 
trial field, but now the I n are to be regarded as unknown coefficients that 
are to be determined so as to make stationary (minimum in this case) 
the susceptance B of Eq. (74). On multiplication of Eq. (63) by E(y) 
and integration over the aperture, there is obtained on use of Eq. (44a) 


tv + 



i 


Y ns Vl. 


(75) 


Substitution of this result into Eq. (74) and use of the network relations 
(65) then yield 


J o 


t uj.+ j(r.-ugzj.y 


(£ z„xj 


(76) 


where one notes that /o = /. The imposition of the stationary conditions 

^ = 0, n = 0, 1, 2, 3, ■ • • 
dl n 


for the determination of the coefficients I m leads to the set of equations 
(for all n) 

jB fY ZoJr^j Zon = 2ZoJ + 2 V Z mn [L - (F ms - Y m )V m ] 

x 0 m=l 


from which, on noting the identity of the left side and the first term of the 
right side of these equations, one readily obtains the solutions 

I m = (Y ms - Y m )V n , m = 1, 2, 3, • • • . (77) 

Thus the choice of coefficients I m that makes the susceptance B stationary 
is exactly the choice required to make E(y) an exact solution of the 
integral equation (63). It is not generally feasible to satisfy all of the 
conditions (77). As an approximation one may choose I m = 0 for all 
m > N. Under these circumstances the network equations (65), which 
determine V m and hence I m , become 
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v = Zooi + ^ 

Zonln, J 


1 

N 

> 

(78) 

v m =z„j + y 

f Z mn I n , j 


1 

with 



N> 

II 

J-H 

** 

? 

1 

m = 1, 2, • 

■ ■ ,N. 

The use of these network equations in 
then leads to the final variational result 

the variational expression (76) 

4=4°+t (F ” 

where 

- y AW 

(79) 

II 

1 _ 

(79a) 


Zomlr, 

0 


is the approximate discontinuity admittance obtained by the integral- 
equation method of solution with I n — 0 for m > N. The sum in 
Eq. (79) is thus seen to act as a variational correction to the integral- 
equation result. 

As an example of the use of Eq. (79) let us consider the case N = 1 
for which the integral equation result B 0 /Y has already been derived in 
Eq. (73). Since the correction series in Eq. (79) converges relatively 
rapidly, only the first term thereof will be evaluated and this only to 
order (26/X) 3 . Thus, on use of Eqs. (78), (46), and (60), the first term 
may be expressed relative to the characteristic admittance of the dominant 
mode as 


Z20Z11 — ZlnZ 10 + ^ -- ° v - 

__ r i« 

ZooZu - z ?„ + y x Z - Yu 


which, on evaluation of the wavelength independent terms within the 
bracket by Eqs. (69) and (72), becomes 


!(?)■(• 


,ird 

* 2 b 


(80) 


The substitution of Eqs. (73) and (80) into (79) then yields as the vari¬ 
ational result for the relative susceptance 
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B 

Y 


In esc + 


Qcos 4 ^ 


l + Qsin 4 ^ 


Td + 16 


re(v) ('- 3sin lf) 


,4«* 

' 26 

( 81 ) 


This is identically the result quoted in Sec. 5T6 (if X —> \ g ); it is estimated 
to be in error by less than 5 per cent for 26/X < 1 and by less than 1 per 
cent for 46/X < 1. 

c. The Equivalent Static Method .—The equivalent static method of 
solving the capacitive window problem of Sec. 5T6 resembles strongly 
the integral-equation method just described. As in the latter, the original 
dynamic problem with only a dominant mode incident is reduced to a 
static, parallel-plate problem with an infinity of modes incident. How¬ 
ever, the task of finding the fields produced by each of the incident static 
modes is now regarded as an electrostatic problem to be solved by con¬ 
formal mapping of the original problem into a geometrically simpler 
problem for which the potential (i.e., static) solution can be found by 
means of complex function theory. The static problem for the case of 
only the lowest, principal mode incident constitutes a conventional elec¬ 
trostatic problem with a d-c voltage applied across the guide plates; the 
static problems with a higher mode incident, although less conventional 
electrostatic problems, are nevertheless solved in a manner similar to 
that employed for the lowest mode. The use of conformal mapping in 
the solution of the electrostatic problems implies a limitation of the 
equivalent static method to microwave problems that are essentially two 
dimensional. As in the previous method, no attempt is made in prac¬ 
tice to obtain the formally possible exact solution; a variational procedure 
is, however, employed to improve the accuracy of an approximate 
solution. 

As a preliminary to the electrostatic solution of the integral equation 
(63) subject to Eqs. (63a), the unknown aperture field is now represented 
as 


E(y) = 


t■ 


vs(y)+ )ln&n(y) : 


(82) 


where the proportionality to V rather than to /, as in Eq. (64), is more 
convenient for conformal mapping purposes. It then follows by Eqs. (44) 
that 


L 


Z(y)h(y) dy = 1, 


/„ 


&n(y)h(y) dy = 0 
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and also that 


V m = T„ 0 V + 


— ^ Tonln, 

■+Z z - J - 


) m — 1, 2, 3, • • • , 


where the significance of the proportionality factors Yoo, Ton will be 
evident below, while by definition 


Tm 0 = - 8 (y)h m (y) dy, j 

Z»» = - f 8 „(y)Mp) dy. j 

J&P I 


In contrast to Eqs. (65) the network equations (84) are of a “mixed” 
type; the “network” parameters comprise the admittance F 0 o, the imped¬ 
ances Z mn , and the transfer coefficients T 0n , T n0 . From the knowledge of 
these parameters the desired discontinuity admittance I/V can be found 
by straightforward solution of the network equations (84) subject to the 
terminal conditions (63a). To determine the network parameters it is 
first necessary to find the partial fields £„(?/). On substituting Eq. (82) 
into the integral equation (63) and equating coefficients, one finds that 
the partial fields are determined by the set of integral equations (n = 1, 
2, 3, . . .) 


YooHv) = - J*G.(y,y'W)dy', 

- T<„, h(y) + K(y) = ~ J 0 dy', 


,y')&(y') dy ', (86a) 

0 < y < d, 


from which it is apparent that these partial fields differ from those 
encountered in the previous method. From Eqs. (85) and (86) one 
derives the reciprocity relations 


To find the partial field S(y) by conformal mapping one observes that 
the integral equation (86a) is characteristic of an electrostatic distribution 
with a ^-component electric field and an ^-component magnetic field 
(or stream function) given, when z < 0, by 
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£(?/) = e(y) + ^ T 0n e n (y)e n ”' b , 

3C(j/) = (Foo —jcoe z)h(y) T o n F n eh n {y)e nTZ/b , 


(88a) 


for the individual terms in Eqs. (88a) are solutions of Laplace’s equation, 
and as is evident from Eqs. (85) and (87), the integral equation (86a) is 
obtained from the boundary condition that 3C,(y) = 0 at z = 0,0 < y < d. 
Eouations (88a) are characteristic of an electrostatic distribution corre¬ 
sponding to a unit d-c voltage across the guide plates, the term Foo being 
proportional to the “excess” static capacitance arising from the presence 
of the discontinuity at z = 0. Similarly the field distribution 


6 n(y)‘= F n . sinh ~ e n (y) + ^ Z mn e m (y)e™*'\ 

K n (y) = —T 0n h(y) + cosh ^fh n (y) - ^ Y„ t Z m Ji m {y)e™*'\ 


( 886 ) 


associated with the integral equation (866) corresponds to an electro¬ 
static distribution with only the nth mode incident. 

The parameters Y 00j nOj and Z mn can be found either by solving the 
integral equations (86) or by finding the electrostatic field distributions 
(88a) and (886). The latter involves the determination of a stream func¬ 
tion ^(y,z) (i.e., a magnetic field) satisfying Laplace’s equation and the 
boundary conditions appropriate to the parallel-plate waveguide geom¬ 
etry depicted in Fig. 3-25a. It is simpler to solve this problem not in 
the actual waveguide but rather in a geometrically transformed wave¬ 
guide in which the boundary conditions on ^ are simple. From the 
theory of analytic complex functions a solution of Laplace’s equation 
in the transformed guide is likewise a solution in the actual guide if the 
transformation is conformal. The desired transformation is one which 
conformally maps the original waveguide region in the f = z + jy plane 
of Fig. 3-25a into the upper half of the i-plane of Fig. 3-256 and thence 
into the waveguide region in the £ f = z r + jy' plane shown in Fig. 3-25c. 
The corresponding points in the f, t, and f'-planes are so chosen that 
the aperture surface 0 < y < d, 2 = 0 in the f-plane is transformed into 
the terminal surface 0 < y' < 6, = 0 in the f'-plane. 

With the aid of the Schwartz-Christoffel transformation the function 
that maps the guide periphery in the f-plane of Fig. 3-25a into the real 
axis of the f-plane of Fig. 3-256 is found to be 
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cosh ~ = t, 
b 


(89a) 


while that which maps the guide periphery in the f'-plane of Fig. 3-25c 
into the real axis of the <-plane is 

a cosh -£- + /? = *, (896) 

where a = sin 2 ird/2b and /? = cos 2 ird /2b [note the significant connection 


* = + oo *=+i 

(z+y» 

£ plane 
(a) 


t plane 

(6) 


f= + o© f = l 

(*+jy ) 

t plane 


Fig. 3-25.—Conformal mapping from f to V planes. 
— = 0 on-—- 


(C) 


between Eqs. (896) and (61)]. The over-all mapping function for the 
transformation from the f- to the f'-planes is thus 

cosh y = a cosh ^ + /?. (90) 

The solutions of electrostatic problems in the transformed waveguide of 
Fig. 3-25c can be readily found, since the terminal conditions therein 
correspond to a simple open circuit (ip = 0) at the terminal plane z' = 0. 
The complex stream function 

* = * + 3<t> (91) 

that corresponds to only the principal mode incident (i.e., an applied d-c 
voltage) in the waveguide of Fig. 3-25c is 

* = A ?> (92a) 

where the constant amplitude A (regarded as real) can be selected arbi¬ 
trarily. The associated solution in the actual waveguide is therefore bv 
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or equivalently as a series in powers of e* i/b as 


7T L a 0 


2,3e*t /h - /3(1 - 3 a)e**! /b + 


•]. (93) 


If A is now set equal to jwe/y/b, the stream function ^ follows from Eqs. 
(91) and (92a) as 

i r X _ 2/3 cos Zg - ,3(1 _ 3„) cos^e*”'* 

T VU “ 1 b b , 


and evidently represents the static magnetic field produced by a principal 
mode incident in the actual guide. On comparison of Eqs. (94) and 
(88a) one finally obtains 

T , . 2 j>(b7rd \ 

Y oo = 3 - ln csc Oh’ ) 

T a = ( (96) 

To 2 = y/2 (1 - 3a)/?, • • • . / 

The corresponding complex stream function for only the (n = 1)- 
mode incident in the waveguide of Fig. 3-25c is simply 

- = B sinh (96a) 

whence by Eq. (90) the complex stream function in the actual guide is 
¥ = — sinh 2 ^ /l + - “- -r- (966) 

a 2b . r o TTi 


The latter may be expressed as a series in powers of e Ti ' b as 

¥ = ^ [e~? - 2/? + (1 - 2a 2 )e? +•••], (96c) 

from which, on setting B = a y/ 2/6 and taking the real part, one obtains 
the real stream function 

£ —/? + cosh y cos ^ — cPe Tt,b cos ^ + ' ’ ' j (97) 

characteristic of a static magnetic-field distribution in the actual guide 
with only the n = 1-mode incident. On comparison of Eqs. (97) and 
(886) one finds that 
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T 10 = V2(3, 



(98) 


With the knowledge of the network parameters in Eqs. (95) and (98) 
it is now possible to obtain the solution of the capacitive window prob¬ 
lem in the approximation wherein only the two lowest modes are treated 
exactly. The “mixed” network equations (84) reduce in this case to 


/ = F 00 F - Tj 1} ] 

Vi = TioV + Znli, j 


(99) 


with the “terminal” conditions 
I = I and 

whence 


Ii = (Fis - F 1 )F 1 , 
T \o 


Zn + 


1 

Y, - F is 


On insertion of the values of the parameters given in Eqs. (95) and (98), 
one obtains for the discontinuity susceptance 


B 21 
Y jYV 


i itd i 
lncsc 26 + 


Q cos' 


ird 


1 + 


, . A ird 
!sU1 26 


( 100 ) 


the result obtained previously in Eq. (73) by the integral-equation method 
and in agreement with the first two terms of the value quoted in Sec. 
5-16 (if A —» X g ). 

The accuracy of an approximate solution of the above electrostatic 
problem can be improved by utilization of the aperture field E(y ) found 
thereby as a trial field in the variational expression (50). The basis for 
such a procedure may be developed in a manner similar to that in method 
6. As a trial field one first considers that electrostatic field E(y) defined 
by the integral equation (63) in which the unknown coefficients /„ are 
to be so chosen as to make the variational susceptance B stationary. 
Writing the variational expression in the form (74) and utilizing Eqs. (75) 
and (84), one then obtains 


. B 

3 2 = Fo ° 


^ Z m JJn + ^ (Y m - Y ms ) (r m0 V + ^ Z m J n J 


F 2 


( 101 ) 
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Imposition of the stationary conditions 


dl n 


0 , 


n = 1, 2, 3, 


00 > 


with the arbitrary V being held constant, leads to an infinite set of 
equations 



(Yms - Y m )V m ], 


whose solution is readily seen to be 

Im = (Y ms - Y m )V n , m = 1, 2, 3, • • ■ , (102) 

This variational choice for I m is thus exactly that required to make the 
trial E(y) rigorously correct. As a practical approximation let only the 
first N of Eqs. (101) be satisfied, the remaining I m being set equal to 
zero. The network equations (84), which represent the solution of the 
electrostatic problem in this case, then become 



By means of Eqs. (103) the variational expression (101) may be rewritten 
as 



where we have defined 






(104) 


(104a) 


the latter being the approximate electrostatic result obtained by treating 
only the N lowest modes correctly. As in the corresponding, but not 
identical, variational expression (79) the sum in Eq. (104) represents a 
variational correction to the electrostatic result. 
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As an example, the use of Eq. (104) for the case N = 1 will be con¬ 
sidered. The approximate electrostatic result B 0 /Y is then given by Eq. 
(100). As an approximation the correction series in (104) will be replaced 
by its first term. By means of Eqs. (103) this term may be expressed in 
the form 


Y 2 - Y u 
JY 




ZnTio 


Ex - YuJ 

(105) 


the approximation being correct to order (26/X) 3 . Insertion of this cor¬ 
rection into Eq. (104) yields for B/Y the same result as obtained in 
Eq. (81) by the integral-equation method and quoted in Sec. 5-16. 

Although identical results have been obtained for the susceptance of 
capacitive window by both the integral-equation and the equivalent- 
static methods, it should be recognized that the latter method generally is 
the more powerful for two-dimensional problems. This is a consequence 
of the power of conformal mapping to solve Laplace’s equation in rather 
complicated geometrical structures. 

d. The Transform Method !.—As a final illustration we shall consider 
the equivalent-circuit problem presented by a six-terminal microwave 
structure—the E-plane bifurcation of a rectangular guide treated in 
Sec. 6*4. Although the various methods described above are likewise 
applicable to the solution of this problem, we shall confine ourselves to 
an integral-equation method. However, since the E-plane bifurcation 
can be regarded advantageously as either an aperture or obstacle dis¬ 
continuity of infinite extent, the associated integral equation will be of 
the so-called Wiener-Hopf type. The solution of this integral equation 
differs in detail from the integral-equation method discussed above and 
moreover is rigorous. 

A longitudinal view of the E-plane bifurcation together with the choice 
of coordinate axes and dimensions is shown in Fig. 3 - 26a. For simplicity 
of analytical discussion it is assumed that only the Hio-mode can be 
propagated and that the bifurcation bisects the structure (note that the 
height at the bifurcation is 6 rather than 6/2 as in Sec. 6-4). By a special 
choice of excitation the symmetry about the plane of the bifurcation can 
be utilized so as to require solution of the field problem in only half of 
the structure. Thus, an antisymmetrical choice of current excitation in 
guides 1 and 2 will lead to a correspondingly antisymmetrical magnetic- 
field distribution in which the tangential magnetic field in the “aperture” 
plane, y = 6, z > 0, vanishes. The resulting field problem has then to 
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be solved only in the reduced domain, shown in Fig. 3-266, obtained on 
bisection of the structure about the plane of the bifurcation; the corre¬ 
spondingly reduced equivalent circuit shown in Fig. 3-26c is found on 
(open-circuit) bisection of the over-all equivalent circuit of Fig. 6-4-2. 
The two-terminal nature of the reduced circuit implies that no propa¬ 
gating mode is present in guide 3 under the assumed antisymmetrical 
excitation. A further simplification resulting from the uniformity of 



Longitudinal View 
(a) 


<D 



Reduced Domain 


(*>) 

Fig. 3-26.—i?-plane bifurcation. 


/ 



T 


Reduced Equivalent 
Circuit 
(C) 


the structure in the x direction permits the solution of the circuit problem 
in a parallel-plate rather than a rectangular guide; the parallel-plate 
results go over into those of the rectangular guide on replacement of the 
space wavelength X in the former by the guide wavelength X g in the latter. 

Because of the uniformity of the structure in the x direction and princi¬ 
pal-mode excitation of guide 1 the fields are derivable from a single 
^-component, ^(y,z), of magnetic field. The field problem in the reduced 
domain of Fig. 3-266 is hence the scalar problem of determining a function 
satisfying the wave equation 

(Jr + I? + *’) * ~ 0 ( 106 ) 

and subject to the following boundary conditions (with kb < ir/2): 

Qyh 

1. ^ = 0 for y = 0 and for y = b, z < 0. 

2. ip = 0 for y = 6, z > 0. 

3. ip —» I cos kz — jYV sin kz for z —► — a>. 

4. » e~ Wlh for 2 ^ +oo where \k[\ - ~ k 2 . 

The quantities I and V represent the dominant-mode current and voltage 
at the terminal plane T(z = 0), and Y is the characteristic admittance of 
guide 1. Condition 4 states that the dominant field in guide 3 is that of 
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the lowest nonpropagating mode therein. It is required to solve the field 
problem specified in Eqs. (106) for the normalized susceptance 


B J 
Y jYV 


(107) 


The representation of the field ^ which satisfies Eq. (106) will be deter¬ 
mined by a Green’s function method rather than by the equivalent modal 
method previously employed. To this end one utilizes the two-dimen¬ 
sional form of Green’s theorem: 


(4,V 2 G - GV V) dy' dz' 

where 

V 2 = -r —• 
dy dz 

The double integral with respect to the running variables y', z’ is taken 
over the entire reduced domain in Fig. 3-266; the line integral with respect 
to ds' is taken over the periphery thereof; and n' represents the outward 
normal direction at the periphery. The Green’s function 

G = G(y,z;y',z') = G(y'z'-,y,z) 



J y dn dn J 


ds', (108) 


will be defined by the inhomogeneous wave equation 


and subject to the following boundary conditions: 


1 . 

2 . 


7T =0 

dy 

ImG = 0 , 


3. G—►«H«J* 


for y = 0, 6. 

G bounded for z —> — oo. 
for z —> +oo where |ki| = 



(109) 


The delta function is defined by 

S(z) =0 if x 5* 0, fs ( x-x') dx' — 1, 

the interval of integration including the point x. Explicit representations 
of the Green’s function defined by Eqs. (109) are readily found either in 
the form 
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G(y,z\y',z') = 


sin k(z — z') — sin k\z — z'| 

W> 


or in the form 


Giy&y',*') 


with 





niry 

b 


(110 a) 


+ “ +n 

J_ f cos Vfc 2 - r 2 y cos Vfc 2 - r 2 Q> - y') (W) 

2^7 V* 2 - r 2 sin\/fc 2 - f 2 6 s ’ 

- «o 

y < v\ 

+ «° +1V _ 

J_ f cos f 2 ( & - y) cos V fe2 - fy ... 

2jt J V** “ f 2 g i n >A 2 — f 2 6 

— °°+in 

y>» # , (1106) 


0 < 17 < 



- A: 2 . 


In conformity with the defining equation and boundary conditions in 
Eqs. (109) one notes that the representation (110a) satisfies the wave 
equation except at z', where it possesses a discontinuity in the z derivative 
of magnitude —S(y — y'); correspondingly, the representation (1106) 
satisfies the wave equation save at y', where it has a discontinuity in the 
y derivative of magnitude — S(z — z'). Equations (110a) and (1106) are 
seen to be representations in terms of modes transverse to the z- and 
y-axes, respectively. 

On use of the defining equations and boundary conditions (106) and 
(109), one finds by Green’s theorem (108) that rp can be represented every¬ 
where in the reduced domain as 




/. 


G(y,z;b,z')E(z') dz r , 


where for brevity we have set 


( 111 ) 



The unknown function E(z'), which is proportional to the z-component of 
electric field in the aperture plane, may be determined on imposition of 
the boundary condition 2 in Eq. (106). This condition leads to the 
homogeneous integral equation 
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0 = j o K(z - z')E(z') dz', z > 0, (112) 

where K(z — z') = G(b,z;b,z'). The solution of Eq. (112) for E(z) then 
determines \J/(y,z ) everywhere; in particular at z —» — oo we note from 
Eqs. (Ill) and (110a) that 


Hy,z) 



E(z') sin k(z — z') dz', 


whence, on comparison with boundary condition 3 of Eq. (106), 


I = - 
jYV = - 



E(z') sin kz' dz', 
E(z') cos kz' dz'. 


In view of Eq. (107) the desired circuit parameter is seen to be 


/: 


E(z') sin kz' dz? 


where 


/; 


= — tan c 


(113) 


E{z') cos kz' dz' 

<p = phase of J E(z')e~ ihz ' dz’. 


If, in harmony with its interpretation as an electric field, we set the func¬ 
tion E(z') equal to zero on the “obstacle” plane z < 0, the desired angle <p 
becomes the phase of the Fourier transform of E{z) at the “frequency” k. 

To determine the Fourier transform of E(z) it is suggestive to rewrite 
Eq. (112) as the Wiener-Hopf integral equation 

H(z) = J K(z — z')E(z') dz' (114) 

with 

H(z) =0, z > 0, 

E(z) =0, 2 < 0, 

where, as is evident on comparison with Eq. (Ill), H{z) is the magnetic- 
field function \p on the obstacle plane y = b, z < 0. The diagonal repre¬ 
sentation of K(z — z') given in Eq. (1106) (with y = y 1 = 6) permits a 
simple algebraic representation of the integral equation (114) as 

3C(0 = 3C(r)S(f), where 3C(f) = - COt ~ ^ 

Vk 2 — f 2 


(115) 
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K(f) = J 

/*+- 

f H(z)e-*> dz, 

Im f > 0, 

I 

s(rt = J 

f + E(z)e-*’dz, 

Im f < * 1 , j 

r 

► (116) 

3c(r) = J 

f + K(z)e~x*dz, 

\ 

0 < Im f < k[ < ki j 

i 


of H(z), E(z), and K(z), respectively. The validity of the transform 
relation (115), which is an expression of the so-called Faltung theorem for 
Fourier transforms, presupposes a common domain of regularity for the 
various transforms. The existence of a common domain 0 < Im f < ki 
is manifest from the regularity domains indicated in Eqs. (116), the latter 
domains being determined by the infinite z behavior of the various func¬ 
tions. An additional boundary condition on the field is implied by the 
mere existence of the first two transforms in Eqs. (116); namely, the 
behavior of E(z), for example, must be such that E(z) is integrable about 
the singularity point z = 0. Thus it will be assumed that 

E(z) ~zr a as z —> 0 (117a) 

with a < 1; hence by Eq. (116) it follows that 

6(f) — (if) 0 " 1 as f -> oo. (1176) 

Although both the transforms 3C(f) and 8(f) in Eq. (115) are unknown, 
they may nevertheless be evaluated by means of Liouville’s theorem. The 
theorem states that, if an analytic function has no zeros or poles in the 
entire complex plane and is bounded at infinity, the function must be a 
constant. To utilize the theorem let it first be supposed that the trans¬ 
form 3C(f) can be factored as 


3C(f) 


K-(f) 

3C+(f) 


cot \/k 2 — f 2 6 

aA 2 - f 2 


(118) 


where 3C_(f) has no poles or zeros in a lower half of the f-plane while 
3C+(f) has no poles or zeros in an upper half of the f-plane. Equation 
(115) can then be rewritten in the form 


3C+(f)3C(f) = <Mf)£(f). (119a) 

The left-hand member then has no zeros or poles in an upper half plane 
while the right-hand member has no zeros or poles in a lower half of the 
f-plane. If all the terms in Eq. (119a) have a common domain of regu¬ 
larity, the function which is equal to the left-hand member in the upper 
half plane and which by analytic continuation is equal to the right-hand 
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member in the lower half plane must therefore have no poles or zeros in 
the entire plane. If, as is already implied, the analytically continued 
function is bounded at infinity, then by Liouville’s theorem this function 
and hence both members of Eq. (119a) must be equal to some constant A. 
It thus follows that 


8(rt= 3df) “ d 


(1196) 

whence from Eq. (113) 



^'(t) = - phaseof (^m)- 

(120a) 

or independently of A 



B 1 X-(k) - X-(-k) 

Y ~ j X _(fc) + X _(-fc) 

(1206) 


To factor X(?) in the regular manner desired in Eq. (118), one 
employs the known infinite product expansion of the cotangent function 
and obtains 


W) = - 


1 

n;H 

<2 kb' 

{mrj 

>V 

(5)'] 

(fc 2 - f 2 )6 

in; 

1 - i 

d) 

'+1 

^vir 

w Jl 


or on factoring 

KGO 

where the function 

is manifestly regular and has no zeros in the lower half plane 
Im$ < . 

If we now identify in Eq. (121) 

n(2b,f) 


i n( 26 ,r)n( 26 ,-r) _ ae_(r) 

(fc 2 - nb mb,om(b, -r)i 2 x + a-y 




- k\ 


ae-GO = 


£n(6,r)] 2 


- -n(26,-f) e ’ 


( 121 ) 

( 122 ) 


(123a) 

(1236) 


we see that 3C_(f) is regular and has no zeros in the lower half plane 
Im$ < AH — k 2 while 3C+(f) is regular and has no zeros in the upper 
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half plane Im f > 0. The argument x(f) of the exponential is to be so 
selected that the behavior of 3C+(f) and 3C_(f) at infinity is algebraic. 
This requirement is necessary, in view of Eqs. (117), to permit the appli¬ 
cation of Liouville’s theorem to Eq. (119a). The required choice is 
facilitated by a knowledge of the asymptotic properties of the gamma 
function T(a;) at infinity. For one notes that, as f —» oo } 


n(b,f) 


n;( i+ ^,)— 


g—j(f6/ir)C 



where C = 0.577; hence from the asymptotic properties of the gamma 
function 


n<5,r) 


1 

vm 




«• 


(124) 


On using Eq. (124) in Eq. (1236), one obtains 
3C-(t) =X^e x(t) ~^ ln2 , 

Thus, to ensure the algebraic behavior of 3C_(f) at infinity x(f) must be 
chosen as 

xtf)-J~ln2, (125) 

and therefore 

3C_(f) = VM ?-> 00 • (126) 

From the asymptotic f —» °o behavior of 8(f) and 3C_(f) given in 
Eqs. (1176) and (126), one deduces by reference to Eq. (1196) that the 
constant A is real and that E(z) ~ z~W as z —> 0. It therefore follows 
from Eqs. (120), (123a), and (125) that the desired circuit parameter 
B/Y is given by 

ten- (f) = ^ In 2 + Sl ( 2 f) - 2«, g) _ M, (127) 
where the phase Si of the unit amplitude function 11(6, k) is designated by 



fc6 = 26 

7T X 


Equation (127) is the rigorous result quoted in Sec. 6*4 for the special 
case 6i = 6 2 = 6 therein and if X in Eq. (127) is replaced by \ g (note that 
the 6 of this section is the 6/2 of Sec. 6-4). The distance d is evidently 
the distance from the edge of the bifurcation to the open-circuit (zero 
susceptance) point in guide 1. 


CHAPTER 4 

TWO-TERMINAL STRUCTURES 


The waveguide structures to be described in this chapter are composed 
of an input region that has the form of a waveguide propagating only a 
single mode and an output region that is either a beyond-cutoff guide or 
free space. In a strict sense such structures should be described 
by multiterminal equivalent networks. However, in many cases the 
behavior of the fields in the beyond-cutoff or in the free-space regions is 
not of primary interest. Under these circumstances the above structures 
may be regarded as two-terminal, i.e., one-terminal pair, networks 
in so far as the dominant mode in the input guide is concerned. The 
relative impedance at a specified terminal plane in the input guide and 
the wavelength of the propagating mode in the input guide suffice to 
determine the reflection, transmission, standing-wave, etc., character¬ 
istics of such structures. In the present chapter this information will be 
presented for a number of two-terminal waveguide structures encountered 
in practice. 

LINES TERMINATING IN GUIDES BEYOND CUTOFF 

4*1. Change of Cross Section, H-plane. a. Symmetrical Case .—An 
axially symmetrical junction of two rectangular guides of unequal 
widths but equal heights (Hio-mode in large rectangular guide, no 
propagation in small guide). 



Cross sectional view Top view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 4-1-1. 

Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the junction plane T, 
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X 

Zo 1 


2 a _ a* __ 

Xff 0.429(l - 1.56a 2 )(1 - 6.75 a 2 Q) + 0.571(1 - 0.58a 2 ) J1 



where In, X 22 , and X 0 are defined in Sec. 5-24a, and 



Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is applicable in the range 
X > 2a' provided 0.5 < a/X < 1.5. Equations (la) and (16) have been 
obtained from the data of Sec. 5-24a by terminating the circuit indicated 
therein with the inductive characteristic impedance of the smaller guide. 
This procedure is strictly valid only if the smaller guide is infinitely long; 
however, a length of the order of the width a' is usually sufficient. Equa¬ 
tion (la) is estimated to be in error by less than 1 per cent over most of 
the wavelength range. Equation (16) is an approximation valid in the 
small-aperture range and differs from Eq. (la) by less than 10 per cent 
for a < 0.4 and for 0.5 < a/X < 1. 

Numerical Results. —Figure 4-1-2 contains a plot of X\/Z 0 2a as a 
function of a in the wavelength range X > 2a', provided 0.5 < a/X < 1.5. 
These curves have been computed by the use of the curves in Sec. 
5-24a. 

Experimental Results. —A number of measured data taken at 
X/a = 1.4 are indicated by the circled points in Fig. 4-1-2. These data 
are quite old and are not of high accuracy. 

6. Asymmetrical Case. —An axially asymmetrical junction of two 
rectangular guides of unequal widths but equal heights (H m-mode in 
large rectangular guide, no propagation in small guide). 



Top view 
Fig. 41-3. 



Front view 


Equivalent circuit 
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f 


Fig. 4-1-4. —Reactance of ff-plane change of cross-section asymmetrical case. 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters: 


Xn 

r ~~ 

M 

¥)>! 


1 - 

[-(¥)' 

XoX 

22 + -y 

/1 - (/f) (Xn - Xo) 


X 2 a a 4 

Z o ~ X„ 0.198(1 + 1.44a 2 ) + 0.173(1 + 1.33a 2 )(1 + 41.3a 4 Q)’ 
where Xu, X 2 2 , and X 0 are defined in Sec. 5-246, and 


do) 

(16) 



Restrictions.—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the range 
X > 2a' provided 0.5 < a/X < 1.0. Equations (la) and (16) have been 
obtained from the data in Sec. 5-246 by terminating the circuit indicated 
therein with the inductive characteristic impedance of the smaller guide. 
Although this procedure is strictly valid only when the smaller guide is 
infinitely long, it usually may be employed even when the length is of the 
order of the width a'. Equation (16), valid in the small-aperture range, 
is an approximation that differs from Eq. (la) by less than 10 per cent 
when a < 0.4 and 0.5 < a/X < 1.0. 

Numerical Results. —In Fig. 4-1-4 XX g /Z 0 2a is represented as a 
function of a in the wavelength range X > 2a', provided 0.5 < a/X < 1.0. 
These curves have been computed with the aid of the curves of Sec. 5-246. 

4*2. Bifurcation of a Rectangular Guide, H-plane.—A bifurcation of 
a rectangular guide by a partition of zero thickness oriented parallel to 
the electric field (H io-mode in large rectangular guide, no propagation in 
smaller guides). 



Cross sectional view 


Top view 
Fig. 4-2-1. 


O- 

o- 

T 

Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —The equivalent circuit may be repre¬ 
sented as a short circuit at the reference plane T located at a distance d 
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f 


Fig. 4-2-2.—Location of short-circuit terminal plane for //-plane bifurcation. 
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given by 

— x(l + ai In ai + a 2 In £* 2 ) — $ 2 (a;;l,0) + <Si(xi;ai,0) 

K 

+ <Si(^ 2 ;« 2 , 0 ), (la) 

where 



Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the range 0.5 < a/\ < 1 
provided X > 2a 2 (where a 2 > ai). Equation (la) has been obtained by 
the transform method and is rigorous in the above range. 

Numerical Results .—In Fig. 4-2-2 there are contained curves for 
d/a as a function of ai/a for various values of a/X in the permitted 
range. 

4*3. Coupling of a Coaxial Line to a Circular Guide.—A coaxial guide 
with a hollow center conductor of zero wall thickness terminating in a 
circular guide (principal mode in coaxial guide, no propagation in circular 
guide). 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—The open-circuit reference plane T is 
located at a distance d given by 

^ ^ fin —+ a In — -) + - S{o(az; 0) - Sffr'ftc), 

(la) 
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— « In -r— ^— + a In --- + (1 - a) (l.478 - —\ 

a 1 — a a \ 7i/ 


where 


2 a , ,, x 1 a 

x = —> x = (1 — a)x, c = — — t> 

A a b 

S'A*; 0) = £ (sin -1 = 0, 

n = l 

£f°(x;0,c) = ^ ^sin- 1 ^ tt 7 „ = (c - l)xo«, 

n=l 

Jo(XOn)iVo(xOnC) “ N 0 (X0n)J o(xO»c) =0, W = 1, 2, 3 ■ • 


(16) 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
X > 2.61a provided the fields are rotationally symmetrical. The location 
of the reference plane has been determined by the transform method and 
is rigorous in the above range. The approximation (16) agrees with Eq. 
(la) to within 3 per cent if (2a/X < 0.3 and 1 < a/6 < 5. 

Numerical Results .—The quantity ird/a is plotted in Fig. 4-3-2 as a 
function of 6/a for various values of the parameter 2a/X. The summa¬ 
tions and Sf° are tabulated in the appendix. The roots 7r/3„ = xon 
are given in Table 2-1; the quantities iry n = (c — l)xon are tabulated as a 
function of c in Table 2-3. For large n it is to be noted that /3„ « n — 34 
and 7n « n. 

4*4. Rectangular to Circular Change in Cross Section.—The termina¬ 
tion of a rectangular guide by a centered, infinitely long circular guide 
(H io-mode in rectangular guide, no propagation in circular guide). 



1 \ 

t7W777777, 



Cross sectional view 


Side view 

Fig. 4-4-1. 


Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the terminal plane T 


Fo 2Fo ^ 3 F„ 
B c _ n RC k ab\ g 
Fo^ 0 - 685 ^ 


(la) 

( 16 ) 
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where B/2Y 0 = one-half the quantity B/Y 0 in Eq. (la) of Sec. 5-4a and 
jY'o/Yo = 3 times the quantity Y' 0 /Y 0 in Eq. (la) of Sec. 5-32. 

Restrictions .—See Sec. 5*32. The approximation (16) above agrees 
with Eq. (la) in the small-aperture range d/a « 1 and d/X 1. 

Numerical Results .—The parameters B/Y 0 and jY' 0 a/Y 0 b may be 
obtained as functions of d/a from Figs. 5-4-2 and 5-32-2, respectively. 

Experimental Results .—Data for B a /Y 0 measured at X = 3.20 cm for 
the case of a rectangular guide of dimensions a = 0.900 in., 6 = 0.400 in. 
joined to an infinitely long circular guide of variable diameter d are 
indicated in Fig. 4-4-2. The circled points are the measured values; the 
solid line is the theoretical curve computed from Eq. (la). Since there 
is no justification for the extrapolation of the formulas to the case d > 6 , 
the theoretical curve has not been extended into this region. 

4-5. Termination of a Coaxial Line by a Capacitive Gap.—A junction 
of a coaxial guide and a short circular guide (principal mode in coaxial 
guide, no propagation in circular guide). 


Cross sectional view 



Side view 
Fig. 4-5-1. 


X 

T 



Equivalent circuit 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T 

B 46 . a fwb . , a — b\ , 

r; = T ln 5(43 + ln —) (1 > 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
X > 2(a — b)/yi, where iryi = (a /6 — l)xoi may be found in Table 2-3. 
The susceptance has been evaluated by the small-aperture method treat¬ 
ing the principal mode correctly and all higher modes by plane parallel 
approximations. Equation (1) is an approximation valid for 2r d/X <3C 1 
and d/(a — 6 ) <3C 1. For a /6 « 1 the quantity 71 « 1. 
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LINES RADIATING INTO SPACE 

4*6a. Parallel-plate Guide into Space, E-plane.—A semi-infinite 
parallel-plate guide of zero wall thickness radiating into free space (plane 
wave in parallel-plate guide incident at angle a relative to normal of termi¬ 
nal plane). 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T located at a 
distance d given by 


^ = z In — - £i(:r;0,0), 
X' yx ’ ’ n 


the equivalent circuit is simply a conductance 
= tanh 


G_ 
Fo ' 


(1) 


( 2 ) 


where 


£iOc;0,0) 

b 


X ( sin_, s - i)’ 


4ird 

<7 - 

e = 2.718, 7 : 


1.781. 


At the reference plane T' an alternative equivalent circuit shown in 
Fig. 4-6-2 is characterized by 


sinh 7 


Fo cosh 7 tx + cos 6 

G r irb b 

B' _ sin 8 
F 0 cosh irx + cos d’ 

B’ b . 2eX' . b 

Fo ^ X 7 ln ~yb’ fOT V 


(3) 

(3a) 

(4) 

(4a) 


G'l 


SB* 


Fig. 4-6-2. 
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-Radiating parallel plate guide, R-plane. Circuit parameters at terminal plane T. 
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The angular distribution of the emitted radiation is described by the 
power gain function 


SW = g(0) siD( ”. si ° ^ e - 2 " 

JAW OV J vX gin ^ 


defined relative to an infinitely extended isotropic line source. 
9(0) is 


9(0) = 


2ttx 

1 - e~ 2 ™' 


The gain 
(5a) 


Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the range fc/X' < 1. 
The equations for the circuit parameters have been obtained by the 
transform method and are rigorous in the above range. 

Numerical Results. —The quantities 2wd/b and G/Y 0 are plotted in 
Fig. 4-6-3 as a function of 6/X'. The alternative circuit parameters 
G'/Yo and B'/Yq are plotted as a function of 6/X' in Fig. 4-6-4. The 
power gain function 8(0) is displayed in Fig. 4*6-5 as a function of 0 with 
b/W as a parameter; only positive angles are indicated because the gain 
function is symmetrical about 0 = 0. 

4*65. Rectangular Guide into Bounded Space, E-plane—A rectangu¬ 
lar guide of zero wall thickness radiating into the space between two 
infinite parallel plates that form extensions of the guide sides (#io-mode 
in rectangular guide). 



Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 4-6-6. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —Same as in Sec. 4-6a provided X' 
therein is replaced by X e , where 

Restrictions. —Same as in Sec. 4-6a with X' replaced by X e . 

Numerical Results. —Same as in Sec. 4-6a with X' replaced by X e . 

4-7a. Parallel-plate Guide Radiating into Half Space, E-plane.—A 
semi-infinite parallel-plate guide terminating in the plane of an infinite 
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screen and radiating into a half space (plane wave in parallel-plate guide 
incident at angle a relative to normal to screen). 




Front view 


Side view 
Fig. 4-7-1. 



Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference plane T 

ft f kb 

= / Jo(x) dx - JiQcb), 

10 Jo 

G irb 
Y 0 ~ X'’ 

e r kb 2i 

= / No(x)dx + Ni(kb)+-jz> 

Yo Jo 7T kb 

_ 26 eV 
Yo ~ X' ln y2b’ 

where 

k = % X' = —, e = 2.718, t = 1-781 

X' cos a’ ’ 

Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the range 6/X' < 1.0. 
The circuit parameters have been obtained by the variational method 
assuming a constant electric field in the aperture at the reference plane. 
No estimate of accuracy is available over the entire range, but the error 
is no more than a few per cent for (26/X') < 1. Equations (16) and (26) 
are static results and agree with Eqs. (la) and (2a), respectively, to within 
5 per cent for (2 tt6/X') < 1. 

Numerical Results. —The quantities G/Y 0 and B/Y 0 are plotted in 
Fig. 4-7-2 as a function of 6/X'. 

4-76. Rectangular Guide Radiating into Bounded Half Space, E-plane. 

A rectangular guide terminating in the plane of an infinite screen and 
radiating into the half space bounded by two infinite parallel plates 
that form extensions of the guide sides (H io-mode in rectangular 
guide). 


(la) 

(16) 

(2a) 

(26) 
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T 

Front view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 4-7-3. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —Same as in Sec. 4-7a provided X' 
therein is replaced by X„, where 



Restrictions. —Same as in Sec. 4-7a with X' replaced by 
Numerical Results. —Same as in Sec. 4-7a with X' replaced by X„. 

4*8. Parallel-plate Guide into Space, H-plane.—A semi-infinite 
parallel-plate guide having zero thickness walls and radiating into free 
space (/fio-mode in rectangular guide of infinite height). 



Front view Top view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 4-8-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference plane T located at 
a distance d given by 



the equivalent circuit is simply a resistance, 

f o = tarfi|, (2) 
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, 7r a 1 . X„ — X 
* ~ \ 2 ln \ g + X 




7 = 1.781. 


At the reference plane T r the equivalent circuit is that represented in 
Fig. 4-8-2. The corresponding circuit parameters are 


R^ = sinh $ _ sin 6 <>_ 

Zo cosh ^ + cos 6* Zo cosh ^ + cos 6 Z 0 

(3) 

where 

Aflr Xg 

The angular distribution of the emitted T' 
radiation is described by the power gain 
function 


S(*) = 8(0) - 


( ira . \ 

— sm <t>\ cos 

1 _ ^ 2a s ^ n ^ 


COS 2 s- 2xa . 
_2 sini 2. 


which is defined relative to an infinitely extended line source. The gain 

8(0) is 


(k g + X) - (k g - X)e- 2 ™^ 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuits are valid in the wavelength 
range 2a/3 < X < 2a. The formulas have been obtained by the trans¬ 
form method and are rigorous in the above range. 

Numerical Results .—In Fig. 4-8-3 2ird/a and R/Z 0 are plotted as a 
function of a/X. The alternative-circuit parameters R'/Z 0 and X'/Zo 
are shown in Fig. 4-8-4. The symmetrical gain function Q(<£) is dis¬ 
played in Fig. 4-8-5 as a function of for several values of the parameter 
a/X. 

4*9. Parallel-plate Guide Radiating into Half Space, H-plane.—A 
semi-infinite parallel-plate guide of infinite height terminating in an 
infinite screen and radiating into a half space (Hio-mode in parallel-plate 
guide). 
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Fig. 4-8-4.—Radiating parallel plate guide, /7-plane. Impedance at terminal plane T'. 
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T 

Front view Top section view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 4-9-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference plane T 


G B 



where 

G __ 2xa f ^ cog^a;) J 0 (kax ) dx 
To K Jo 

+ Y |\ +2 j J sin(7ra:) J 0 (kax) dx, (2a) 
~ « 0.285 \ ^« 1 (26) 

X o Ct A g 

and 


y 0 


2ra f 1 

K Jo 


(1 


Y 0 


0.156 

a 


x) cos(ttx) N 0 (kax) dx 

+ ^ j\ +2 J J sin(7rx) N 0 (kax) dx (3a) 

f «1 (36) 

A g 



Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
£ < a/X < f. The equivalent-circuit parameters have been evaluated 
by the variational method assuming a lowest-mode electric-field dis¬ 
tribution in the aperture at the reference plane. The error is estimated 
to be less than 10 per cent for R/Z 0 and perhaps somewhat larger for 
X/Zo. Equations (26) and (36) are rough approximations to Eqs. (2a) 
and (3a), which are valid to within 10 per cent for a/X < 0.53. 

Numerical Results. —The quantities R/Z 0 and X/Z 0 of Eq. (1) are 
plotted in Fig. 4-9-2 as functions of a/X for the range 0.5 < a/X < 1.5. 
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Fio. 4-9-2.—Impedance of parallel plate guide radiating into half-space, //-plane. 
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4-10. Apertures in Rectangular Guide, a. Rectangular Apertures .— 
A rectangular guide terminating in a screen of finite size and radiating 
into space through a rectangular aperture (H io-mode in rectangular 
guide). 



Front view 



Side view 
Fig. 410-1. 


Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit 
plane T 


Parameters ( Experimental ).—At the reference 



l - r 
i + r* 


(i) 


A number of values of r = |r|e J ^ = |T| <f >, measured at X = 3.20 
cm. for radiation into space through rectangular apertures in a 3 ^ 32 -in. 
thick screen, are presented in the following table: 


d 2 , in. 

di, in. 

0.400 in. 

0.300 in. 

0.200 in. 

0.100 in. 

0.050 in. 

0.900 

0.800 

0.3l| —90° 
0.28|-74° 

0.42|—109° 

0.541-123° 

0.771-138° 

0.87|—145° 

0.750 

0.600 

0.25|-58° 

0.26|32° 

0.36|-68° 

0.5l| —102° 

0.68| —120° 

0.801-134° 

0.500 

0.400 

0.300 

0.200 

0.58|95° 
0.88|137° 
0.98) 161° 
1.0|171° 

0.6l|l02° 

0.69(113° 

0.771130° 



For radiation through rectangular apertures into a space bounded by 
“infinite” parallel plate extensions of the top and bottom sides of the 
rectangular guide, the values of T become 
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^\d 2 , in. 

di, in. 

0.400 in. 

0.300 in. 

0.200 in. 

0.100 in. 

0.050 in. 

0.900 

0.800 

0.161-7° 

0.28|16° 

o 

JL 

Is 

il 

00 

CO 

© 

0.68| —121° 

0.791-138° 

0.750 

0.600 

0.23|39° 

0.57187° 

0.17)21 ° 

0.23| —39° 

0.471-95° 

0.64|—115° 

0.500 

0.400 

0.300 

0.200 

0.74)118° 
0.90|l44° 
0.98|157° 
1.0|l68° 

0.74|l22° 

0.80|l29° 

0.861140° 


For power passing through rectangular apertures into 

a matched 

guide of the 

same size as the input guide, the values of T are 

di, in. 






di, in. 

0.400 in. 

0.300 in. 

0.200 in. 

0.100 in. 

0.050 in. 

0.750 

o.io|ioo° 

0.07|97° 

0.09| —105° 

0.351-116° 

I 

lO 

o 

0.500 

0.62|l23° 

0.64] 128° 

0.69] 134°- 

0.77| 143° 



b. Circular Apertures .—A rectangular guide terminating in the plane 
of a screen of finite size and radiating into space through a circular aper¬ 
ture (If 10 -mode in rectangular guide). 


r*-0.050 w 



T 

Front view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 4-10-2. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters (. Experimental ).—At the reference 
plane T 

G _. 1 - r 

y 0 3 Fo i + r' 


( 2 ) 
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Values of T measured at X = 3.20 cm. for radiation through an off- 
centered 0.375-in. aperture in a screen of 0.050-in. thickness are 



0 

0.050 in. 

0.100 in. 

0.150 in. 

0.200 in. 

0.375 

0.982) 159.6° 

0.982)159.6° 

0.983|161.6° 

0.986)162.8° 

0.990|l65.4° 






For radiation into a space bounded by “infinite” parallel-plate extensions 
of the top and bottom sides of the guide, the values of r become 


\ x, in. 

d, in. 

0 

0.050 in. 

0.100 in. 

0.150 in. 

0.200 in. 

0.375 

0.982)_ 

0.982)159.9° 

0.985)161.8° 

0.987|l63.6° 

0.990|l65.8° 







In both cases the aperture is symmetrically located with respect to the 
height of the guide. The power radiated varies approximately as 
cos 2 Trx/a, where o is the guide width. 1 

4-11. Array of Semi-infinite Planes, H-plane.—An infinite array of 
semi-infinite metallic obstacles of zero thickness with edges parallel to 
the electric field (plane wave incident at angle 0, no propagation in 
parallel-plate region). 


I 


Front view 



o- 


X/cos 0 


o- 


T 


Top view 
Fig. 411-1. 


Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—In the transmission-line representative 
of plane waves traveling in the directions ±0 the equivalent circuit is 
simply a zero impedance at the terminal plane T. The latter is located 
at a distance d from the edge of the array, where 

1 Cf. “Representation, Measurement, and Calculation of Equivalent Circuits for 
Waveguide Discontinuities with Application to Rectangular Slots,” Report PIB-137 
(1949), Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, New York for more accurate data. 
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2ird 

X/cos 6 
2ird 

X/cos 0 
where 


= 2x In 2 + sin -1 


2x 


■ 2x In 2 + sin - 


Vl - 4*/ 2 Vl ~ 2y Vl + 2 y 

+ £ 2 (2a:;2^,0) — S 2 (x;y,y) - Si(x-,y,—y), (la) 
i 2z . a; . a: 


Vl — 4^ 2 


Vi ■ 


Vl + 2 y 

+ • • ■ (16) 


j [sin- - < V(?-W-« 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
X > 2a. Equation (la) has been obtained by the transform method and 
is rigorous in the above range. Equation (16) is an approximation that 
agrees with Eq. (la) to within 3 per cent for a/X < 0.5. The relative 
phase of the fields in adjacent (beyond-cutoff) guides of the parallel-plate 
region is (2nra/\) sin B. 

Numerical Results .—The reference plane distance tt d/a may be 
obtained from Fig. 5-22-2 as a function of a/X and B provided the 6 
therein is replaced everywhere by a. 

4*12. Radiation from a Circular Guide, Eoi-mode.—A semi-infinite 
circular guide of zero wall thickness radiating into free space (Eoi-mode 
in circular guide). 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T located at 
a distance d from T', where 


7Td 


= In — + 2 — — sin- 1 ^ — - Sp(y,p i) 
y a m \ g y 


+ i 


f “ In \e~ 2x ^ 

Jo 




1 + 


K 0 (x) 


+ (itfi) 1 


V# 2 + (ka) 2 


( 1 ) 
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— ~ In — + 2 - ^ sin- 1 - 0.264 - 5.91 (^) - 83.3 feY, 
a 7 a na X„ \10/ \10/ 

the equivalent circuit is simply the conductance G defined by 


G + u* 
To = tanh 


(la) 


( 2 ) 


where 

*■ 

and 


3 . \ + X 

: KO- T In r - r ■ 

4 \g — X 

3 . X„ + X 

xa — T In ^-r 

4 Kg — X 


7T Jo Z 2 + (tT/8i) 2 


a: dz 


V# 2 + (A-a) 2 


(3) 

(3a) 


VI - (X/2.61a) 2 


S'ArM - j (sin -1 ^=L= - = 0. 


An alternative equivalent circuit at the reference plane T' is shown in 
Fig. 4-12-2. The corresponding circuit parameters are 


G' _ sinh \p 

F 0 cosh \p + cos 2nd! 
B' _ sin 2>cd 

Y o cosh xp + cos 2 Kd 


(4) 



T' 

Fig. 4-12-2. 


The angular distribution of the emitted radiation is symmetrical about 
the guide axis. The power gain function defined relative to an isotropic 
point source is 


S(0) = 2 Ka 


J i(tt/3i) 
sin 6 


Jo(ka sin 6) 



m 

m 



E(ka,ka cos 6) 
E(ka,Ka ) — E(ka, —m)’ 

for 6 « 1, 

for 6' = (tt - 6) « 1, 


(5) 

(5a) 

(56) 


where 


E(x,y) * {x — y)^ e v+r < x - v) , 


(6) 
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Fig. 4-12-3. —Radiating circular guide, 2?oi-mode. Circuit parameters at terminal plane T. 
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Fig. 4*12-4.—Radiating circular guide, Foi-mode. Admittance at terminal plane T'. 
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E(x,y) « 
F(x,y) = 


(x — y) % e v , 


n -i r^sce 

Lt/o(0 


L^owJ _j L dt__ 
Vt 2 + z 2 + y V* 2 + z 2 ' 


( 6 a) 


Restrictions. —The above formulas have been obtained by the trans¬ 
form method and, for the indicated field symmetry, are rigorous in the 
wavelength range 1.14a < X < 2.61a. For *a < 1 the approximate Eq. 
(la) is correct to within 2 per cent and Eq. (3a) to within 1 per cent. 
Equation ( 6 a) is correct to within 1 per cent for y > 0, i.e., 0 > 90°. 

Numerical Results. —Curves of ird/a and G/Y 0 as a function of 2a/X 
are presented in Fig. 4-12-3. In Fig. 4-12-4 G'/Y 0 and B'/Y 0 are plotted 
as a function of 2a/X. The graph of the power gain function g(0) as a 
function of 0 with 2a/X as a parameter is given in Fig. 4-12-5. 

4*13. Radiation from a Circular Guide, H 0 i-mode.—A semi-infinite 
circular guide of zero wall thickness radiating into free space (# 0 i-mode 
in circular guide). 



T’ T T 

Front view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 413-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T located at 
a distance d defined by 



the equivalent circuit is simply the resistance R defined by 
R + u * 

Z„ = tanh 2’ 


(2) 
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where 


_ I In X « + X + j 

/ Lx/i(a:)J 

a; dz 

K ° 4 m X s - X + 7T J 
1, x„ + x 

Ka — -7 In r - r> 

4 X 0 — X 

f o * 2 + (xft) 2 

-%/z 2 + (A’a ) 2 

2x 2x . 

X 

Ka 

“ V K “ x 8 ’ 


v = V 


(3) 

(3a) 


si'*(rA) ■ 


X sin 1 C 


Va‘ - «■ 


JU^n) = 0 . 


An alternative equivalent circuit at the reference plane T' is indicated 
in Fig. 4-13-2. The corresponding circuit parameters are 


O- 



Fig. 413-2. 


R' _ sinh ^ 

Z 0 cosh ^ + cos (2 nd)’ 

X' _ sin 2nd 
Z 0 cosh $ + cos 2nd 

The angular distribution of the emitted 
radiation is symmetrical about the guide axis. 
The power gain function defined relative to 
an isotropic point source is 



m = 


2km 2 J o(x/3[) J i(ka sin g) 
irfi'i 


/ka . A 2 


H(ka,ka cos 6) 
H(ka, —ko), —H(ka,Ka)’ 


(5) 


where 


S( 0 ) « 6 2 for 6 « 1 , 

S( 0 ) « (x - ey for (x - e) «: 1 , 


H(x,y) - • 
H(x,y) ■■ 


F(x,y) = 1 / 

X Jo 


n -i r«i«i 

Iv.mJ 


< d£ 


Vt 2 + a : 2 + y Vt 2 + tf 2 


( 6 ) 

( 6 a) 
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Fig. 4-13-3.—Radiating circular guide, fl’oi-mode. Circuit parameters at terminal plane T. 



































0.30 



Fig. 4-13-4.—Radiating circular guide, floi-mode. Impedance at terminal plane T'. 




































6 in degrees 

Fig. 4-13-5.—Gain pattern of radiating circular guide, 
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Restrictions .—The above formulas have been obtained by the trans¬ 
form method and, for the indicated field symmetry, are rigorous in the 
wavelength range 0.896a < X < 1.64a. The approximation (la) is 
correct to within 5 per cent and (3a) to within 1 per cent. Equation (6a) 
is correct to within 2 per cent for y > 0; i.e., 6 < 90°. 

Numerical Results .—Curves of ird/a and R/Z 0 as a function of 2a/X 
are presented in Fig. 4*13-3. In Fig. 4*13-4 R'/Z 0 and X'/Z 0 are plotted 
as a function of 2a/X. The graph of the power gain function g(0) vs. 0 
with 2ir a/X as a parameter is given in Fig. 4*13-5; the monotonic decrease 
to zero of the curves in the range 150° < 0 < 180° is omitted. 

4-14. Radiation from a Circular Guide, Hu-mode.—A semi-infinite 
circular guide of zero wall thickness radiating into free space (flu-mode 
in circular guide). 


t 



Front view 


I 

I 

T 

Side view 
Fig. 4-14-1. 


Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T the voltage 
reflection coefficient is 


where 


and 


1_Z 

, = , -Ai + jA, = _ _ Yo 


T l +jAl 


l + 


T _ & + k ( x g — x \ 
- K \Xg + x/ 

4, = + \ 

X, - X 

4 --t0 + j) 


Y o 

e c e’ 2 *, 


e ci e i2 *i, 




(i) 


■ « r 

K Jo 


x dx 


x 2 + (7r/3() 2 \/x 2 + ( ka ) 
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fra 


Vz 2 + (fra) 2 . 


] ln 


Cl = 
and 


2nra 2a f” x dx 1 

\ + X fl J 0 x 2 + MO 2 


+ (fra ) 2 


(l + 

M' 

L K[(x) 

21 

(i + 

\*Ii (*)' 
lKi{x ). 

h 

i-4- 



L 

^(x)J 



dx 


fr=^r 
* \ ’ 


\/x 2 + (fra) 
2 tt 




Ala) 


J [ tt/i(x) tt/^) J * 

7 = 1.781, 

(foa) 2 = (fra) 2 — (x 0 — jyo) 2 , x 0 = 0.5012, y 0 = 0.6435, 

Si'fr'fi) = ^ ^sin -1 j-- — Ji(TrPn) = 0, 

**«*»> - 1 ( sin ~‘ vthv* - «) = °- 


The angular distribution of the emitted radiation is described by the 
power gain function S(0,<£), where 0 and <f> are the polar and azimuthal 
angles. This function, defined relative to an isotropic point source (i.e., 
normalized so that its integral over all angles is An) is given by 

JjML 


S(0,<f>) = 


4frm 2 . 

nPl H(ka,na ) — H{ka,—m) 
J[(ka sin 0) 


cos 2 <f> - 


( ka sin 0Y 

^K~) 


H(ka,ka cos 0) 


+ 2 sin 2 <£ — E(ka,ka cos 0) 


where 
H(x,y) = 


E(x,y) = 


(x + yY A e« 


- + jA, 


2 

jA 2 


I* + kA 2 \v + kA 2 f + y 

. e J Vi*+x 2 \Vp+&+v Vp+xp+x) *r'i« 

* - 1 - f: -&= ( ~7==-1— =L =—\ tan-*™ 

— - o *J° Vt 2 +x* \Vp+x?+y Vp+xz+x) Tch (t). 

Vx + y 
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The choice of coordinate system is such that <f> = 0 corresponds to the 
magnetic plane, <f> = ir/2 to the electric plane (i.e., H z ~ cos <f> and 
H 4 , ~ sin <j>). 

Restrictions. —The above equations have been obtained by the trans¬ 
form method and are rigorous in the wavelength range 2.61a < X < 3.41a. 

Numerical Results. —Graphical plots of the above equations are not 
available. Tabulations of the summation functions S Jl and S J>1 are 
presented in the Appendix. Several of the Bessel function roots xi« = 
and x{ n ~ nP'n are given in Tables 2T and 2-2. 

4*16. Coaxial Line with Infinite Center Conductor.—A coaxial line 
with a semi-infinite outer conductor of zero thickness and an infinite 
center conductor (principal mode in coaxial guide). 



Cross sectional view 


Side view 
Fig. 4-16-1. 


Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference plane T located at 
i distance d from the reference plane T', where 


vd e\ 

~ m 7 (a - b ) k(a 




1 1 f-dX 1 l n //l_|_ MAZJY „-2:r\ 

/ T Vx 2 T(ka)i W \ K *to) ) 

a Jo 

-27^/ vwTW’ In(1) 

a j0 

~ X " *) + l(^) (^.) + ' ' ']’ 


a « b X. (la) 

the equivalent circuit is simply the conductance G defined by 

* G , 1 $ rn\ 
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ip = k(a — b) ■ 


f-dx^Koi x)r 1 1 

J. ■ ^ 


ip = k(a — b), a ~ by>\, 


(c — 1)X0» = 7T7n, Jo(XOn)N 0 (cXOn) ~ J o(cXOn) N 0 (x 0 n) = 0, 

n = 1, 2, • • • , 

«■(>»■<)■ i Mi)-5} 

At the reference plane T' the parameters _ 

of the alternative equivalent circuit in- I 

dicated in the Fig. 4-15-2 are i * | 

G f _ sinh ip \ x G 'S jB'Jp 

F 0 cosh ip + cos 2 kd’ I . ^ 

= sin 2 kd l ( * ^ J -J 

F 0 cosh ip + cos 2 kd / O -1 

T' 

The angular distribution of the emitted 
radiation is described by the power gain 

function (defined relative to an isotropically radiating point source), 

... _ 4 Jpjkb sin 6 )N 0 (ka sin 0 ) — J 0 (ka sin 6 )N 0 (kb sin 0 ) 
it sin 2 0 [Jl(kb sin 0 ) + Nl(kb sin 0 )] 

Fg( k cos 0) 

F\(k cos 0) 

>„(*) F a (-k)’ K) 

Fb(k) Fb(—k) 

m “ MT^i\T+7 9<<1 ’ 7 = 1781> (5a) 


?K^] ,+l 

^± 2 j In pJ_ e) j +1 ’ 


t - 0 « 1 (5b) 


1 f °° sds ta Lx7o( Z ) J 

Fo(?) = e* a e° ^ 2 + (A:a) 2 VWM) 2 +*a 

« e«“, £ > 0 

and is obtained by simply replacing a in F a (£) with 5. 
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Fig. 4*15-4.—Coaxial guide radiating into space. Conductance at terminal plane T. 





























































6 in degrees 

j. 4-15-5.—Gain pattern for coaxial guide radiating into space. 
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Restrictions .—The problem is treated by the transform method. 
The equivalent circuits and the above formulas are rigorous in the wave¬ 
length range 


2 



< X < oo. 


The quantity yi(a/b), as well as the quantities y n (a/b), may be obtained 
from Table 2*3. When a « b yf> X, y n (a/b) « n and the formulas go over 
into those for the radiation from parallel plates, E-plane, whose separation 
is 2(a — b) (see Sec. 4-6a). Equation (la) is accurate to within 12 per 
cent for 6/a > 0.2, a/X >0.1. Equation (3a) is accurate to within 15 
per cent for b/a > 0.5, a/X > 0.1. Equation (3a) is in error by 42 per 
cent for b/a = 0.2, a/X = 0.1. Equation (6a) is valid to within a few 
per cent for £ > 0, i.e., 8 < 90°. 

Numerical Results .—Figure 4-15-3 contains a plot of ird/(a — b) as 
a function of a/X for various values of a/b. Figure 4-15-4 shows the 
variation of G/Y 0 with (a — 6)/X for a few values of a/b. The gain 
function 9(0) is plotted in Fig. 4-15-5 as a function of 8 for a/b = 2 and a 
few values of a/X. The summation »Sf 0 (t/;0,c) is tabulated in the 
Appendix. 

4*16. Coaxial Line Radiating into Semi-infinite Space. —A semi¬ 
infinite coaxial line terminating in the plane of an infinite metallic screen 
and radiating into free space (principal mode in coaxial guide). 




T 

Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the terminal plane T 

= — [ r/2 S- [J 0 (ka sin 6) - Jo(kb sin 0)] 2 , 

j o i ct I sm v 

in bj° 

G 2 1 I"ir 2 (6 2 - a 2 )"I 2 a b ^ 


(la) 

(16) 
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Fig. 4-16-3.—Susceptance of coaxial guide radiating into half space. 
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2Si(k \/a 2 + 6 2 — 2ab cos 4>) 


■ Si ( 2 ka sin - 


Si (2kb 


. <t>' 
sin 2 


: )] 


B 

To 


8(a + 




a b 

X-X« 1 . 


d<{>, (2a) 

(26) 


where Si(x) is the sine-integral function, E(x) is the complete elliptic 
integral of the second kind, and k = 2ir/\. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
X > 2(a — b)/yi, where 71 is determined from the first root x = X01 of 

Mx)N„ (x f) - Jo (x £) iVo(x) = 0, x = 7 .. 


and may be found from Table 2-3. The circuit parameters have been 
obtained by the variational method assuming a principal mode electric 
aperture field and are presumed to be in error by less than 10 per cent over 
most of the range of validity. The approximate Eq. (16) agrees with Eq. 
(la) to within 15 per cent for (a — 6)/X < 0.10 a/6 ^ 3; similarly Eq. 
(26) agrees with Eq. (2a) to within 15 per cent for (a — 6)/X < 0.10 and 
a/b ^ 2. The accuracy is improved in both cases for larger values of 
a/6. 

Numerical Results .—In Figs. 4-16-2, -3 the quantities G/Y 0 and B/Y 0 
are plotted as functions of (a — 6)/X, for several values of a/b. 





CHAPTER 5 

FOUR-TERMINAL STRUCTURES 


A structure that contains a geometrical discontinuity is designated as 
a four-terminal, or two-terminal-pair, waveguide structure if it comprises 
an input and an output region each in the form of a waveguide propagat¬ 
ing only a single mode. The over-all description of the propagating 
modes is effected by representation of the input and output waveguides as 
transmission lines and by representation of the discontinuity as a four- 
terminal lumped-constant circuit. The transmission lines together with 
the lumped-constant circuit form a four-terminal network that determines 
the reflection, transmission, standing-wave, etc., properties of the over-all 
structure. The quantitative description of the transmission lines 
requires the indication of their characteristic impedance and propagation 
wavelength; the description of the four-terminal circuit requires, in 
general, the specification of three circuit parameters and the locations 
of the input and output terminal planes. 

In the various sections of this chapter a number of basic four-terminal 
waveguide structures will be represented at specified terminal planes by a 
four-terminal electrical network. The circuit elements of this network 
are specified by their reactance or susceptance values. The latter do not, 
in general, correspond to constant, i.e., frequency-independent, induct¬ 
ances and capacitances, but this does not impair their usefulness. The 
choice of terminal planes as well as of the form of the equivalent network 
is not unique; other equivalent forms, which are desirable in particular 
applications, may be readily obtained by the methods outlined in Sec. 
3 -3. As stated above, five impedances and two propagation wavelengths 
are employed for the description of the general four-terminal structure. 
In the presentation of this information it is most convenient to specify 
all impedances relative to the characteristic impedance of the input 
transmission line, although any other impedance can be employed as a 
norm. The propagation wavelengths of the input and output trans¬ 
mission lines will be indicated explicitly in the equivalent-circuit repre¬ 
sentation of the given structure. When both the input and output guides 
are identical, this explicit indication will sometimes be omitted if no 
confusion is likely. 

A number of free-space structures are included in the present chapter. 
Under appropriate conditions of excitation, the scattering of plane waves 
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by gratings and arrays in free space can be treated (c/. Sec. 2-6) in the 
same manner as scattering by a discontinuity in a waveguide. In both 
cases the scattering is described by a four-terminal network of the type 
described in the preceding paragraphs. The applicability of such a 
description is restricted to the wavelength range in which the higher 
diffraction orders, i.e., higher modes, cannot be propagated. 

STRUCTURES WITH ZERO THICKNESS 
6*1. Capacitive Obstacles and Windows in Rectangular Guide. 

a. Window Formed by Two Obstacles. —Window formed by zero thickness 
obstacles with edges perpendicular to the electric field (/fio-mode in 
rectangular guide). 



Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 51-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the terminal plane T for the 
unsymmetrical case d' ^ b — d: 

„ icd 


B 46/. f ird 7r /« , jJ , ^ lCC 

r. = y , ln r c a csc » (d + d) J+7-77 

1 + Qi 

+ Q 2 |^3cos 2 ^cos 2 (d f +d) - cos 2 ^ - cos 2 Ik (d f + d) 


2 Qi cos 2 ^ cos 2 ^ ( d ' + d) 
sin 2 sin 2 ^ (d' + d) 


(la) 


where 


Q n = 


1 1 _/26V 

V 1 WJ 


For the symmetrical case d' ■■ 


= 46 
Y 0 X 0 


ln(csc^)+- 


fe cos 26 
+ Qa sin 4 ^ 

.if* 

16 \X, 


1—3 sin : 


7rd\ 


(2a) 
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'■(S) + »(S)' + K9'[-KS)TI' 
[(S)'+i(SM(£)'©'} i 


(2b) 

(2c) 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the range b/\ < i 
for the unsymmetrical case and 6/X c < 1 for the symmetrical case. 
Equations (la) and (2a) have been obtained by the equivalent static 
method employing a static field in the aperture due to the incidence of 
the two lowest modes; the higher-mode attenuation constants have been 
approximated by nir/b for n ^ 3. Equation (la) is applicable in the 
range 2 b/\ B < 1 with an estimated error that rises to less than 5 per cent 
at the lowest wavelength range. Equation (2a) is applicable in the range 
b/\ g < 1 with an error of less than about 5 per cent and in the range 
2 b/\ g < 1 to within 1 per cent. Equation (26) is a small-aperture 
approximation that agrees with Eq. (2a) to within 5 per cent in the range 
d/b < 0.5 and b/\ < 0.5. The small-obstacle approximation (2c) 
agrees with Eq. (2a) to within 5 per cent in the range d/b > 0.5 and 
b/\ g < 0.4. . 

Numerical Results .—The quantities B\/Yob and YJ)/B\, as obtained 
from Eq. (2a), are plotted in Fig. 5-1-4 as a function of d/b with b/\ B as a 
parameter. 

6. Window Formed by One Obstacle —Window formed by a zero thick¬ 
ness obstacle with its edge perpendicular to the electric field (Hio-mode 
in rectangular guide). 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—Same as Eqs. (2a) to (2c) except 
that \ is replaced by X c /2. 

Restrictions .—Same as for Eqs. (2a) to (2c) except that X„ is replaced 
by \ g / 2. 

Numerical Results —If the X c in Fig. 5-1-4 is replaced by X c /2, one 
obtains a plot of BX C /2F 0 6 as a function of d/b with 2 b/\ B as a parameter, 
where B/Y 0 is now the relative susceptance of a window formed by one 
obstacle. 
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Fig. 5-1-4.—Susceptance of capacitive windows in rectangular guide. 
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c. Symmetrical Obstacle .—A symmetrical obstacle of zero thickness 
with its edges perpendicular to the electric field {H i 0 -mode in rectangular 
guide). 



Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 51-3. 

Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—Same as for Eqs. (2a) to (2c). 
Restrictions .—Same as for Eqs. (2a) to (2c). 

Numerical Results .—Same as for Eq. (2a) and plotted in Fig. 5-1-4. 
5*2. Inductive Obstacles and Windows in Rectangular Guide.— a. 
Symmetrical Window .—Symmetrical window formed by zero thickness 
obstacles with edges parallel to the electric field (H i 0 -mode in rectangular 
guide). 


m 




Cross sectional view 


*jX Z 0 


Top view 
Fig. 5-2-1. 


T T 
Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the terminal plane T 
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Fig. 5-2-3.—Susceptance of symmetrical inductive window in rectangular guide. 
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and F(a), E(a) are complete elliptic integrals of the first and second 
kinds, respectively. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range %a < X < 2 a. Equation (la) has been derived by the equivalent 
static method employing the static aperture field set up by an incident 
lowest mode and, in addition, the higher-mode attenuation constant 
approximations 

for w ^ 5. In the range a < X < 2a Eq. (la) is estimated to be in error 
by less than 1 per cent; for %a < X < a the error is larger, but no 
estimate is available. The term in (a/X) 2 of Eq. (la) accounts for not 
more than 5 per cent of X/Z*. The approximate form (16), valid in the 
small-aperture range, agrees with Eq. (la) to within 4 per cent for 
d < 0.5a and a < 0.9X. Equation (lc) is an approximate form valid in 
the small-obstacle range; for d' ^ 0.2a and a < 0.9X it agrees with Eq. 
(la) to within 5 per cent. 

Numerical Results .—As obtained from Eq. (la), X\,/Zoa is plotted 
in Fig. 5-2-2 as a function of d/a for the range 0 to 0.5 and for various 
values of a/X. In Fig. 5-2-3 the inverse quantity Ba/Yok g = Zoa/X\g 
is given as a function of d/a in the range 0.5 to 1. 

6. Asymmetrical Window .—Asymmetrical window formed by a zero 
thickness obstacle with its edges parallel to the electric field (i/io-mode in 
rectangular guide). 



Cross sectional view Top view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 6-2-4. 
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Fig. 5-2-6.—Susceptance of asymmetrical inductive window in rectangular guide. 
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(1 b) 


(1 c) 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range a < X < 2a. Equation (la) has been derived by the equivalent 
static method employing the static aperture field for two lowest modes 
incident and, in addition, higher-mode approximations similar to those 
indicated in Sec. 5-2a for n ^ 4. Equation (la) is applicable in the 
wavelength range a < X < 2a with an estimated error of about 1 per cent. 
The asymptotic form Eq. (16) valid for the small-aperture range agrees 
with Eq. (la) to within 5 per cent if d/a < 0.3 and a/X < 0.8. Equation 
(lc) is valid in the small-obstacle range; for d'/a < 0.2 and a/X < 0.8 it 
agrees with Eq. (la) to within 10 per cent. 

Numerical Results .—As obtained from Eq. (la), Z 0 a/X\ g is plotted 
in Fig. 5-2-5 as a function of d/a in the range 0.1 to 0.7. Similarly in 
Fig. 5-2-6 there is a plot of Z 0 a/XX ff as a function of d'/a in the range 0 
to 0.5. In both figures a/X is employed as a parameter. 

c. Symmetrical Obstacle .—A centered symmetrical obstacle of zero 
thickness with its edges parallel to the electric field (H io-mode in rec¬ 
tangular guide). 
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Fig. 5-2-8.—Reactance of inductive obstacle in rectangular guide. 
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where 



(16) 

(1 c) 


Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 2a/3 < X < 2a. Equation (la) has been derived by the equivalent 
static method employing the static obstacle current set up by an incident 
lowest mode and using higher-mode approximations similar to those 
indicated in Sec. 5*2 a for n ^ 3. Equation (la) is applicable in the 
wavelength range 2a/3 < X < 2a with an estimated error of a few per 
cent for a < X < 2a. The asymptotic form Eq. (16), valid in the small- 
obstacle range, agrees with Eq. (la) to within 10 per cent provided 
d'/a 0.15 and a/X ^ 1. Similarly Eq. (lc), valid in the small-aperture 
range, agrees with Eq. (la) to within 10 per cent for d/a < 0.25 and 
a/X <1. 

Numerical Results. —As obtained from Eq. (la), Ba/Y 0 \ = Zoa/X\ g 
is plotted in Fig. 5-2-8 as a function of d'/a with a/X as a parameter. 

6*3. Capacitive Windows in Coaxial Guide, a. Disk on Inner Con¬ 
ductor. —A window formed by a circular metallic disk of zero thickness on 
the inner conductor of a coaxial line (principal mode in coaxial guide). 



Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-3-1. 

Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the terminal plane T 
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and x 5 


c/a — 1 


= xox is the first non vanishing root of 

Jti(x)N« (f) - JV.(x)/. (f) = 0. 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength 
range X > 2(c — a)/y x provided the fields are rotationally symmetrical. 
The susceptance has been evaluated by means of a variational method 
treating the first higher .E-mode correctly and all higher modes by plane 
parallel approximations. Equation (la) is estimated to be correct to 
within a few per cent for c/a < 5 and for wavelengths not too close to 
cutoff of the first higher mode. Equation (16) is a small-aperture 
approximation that agrees with Eq. (la) to within 5 per cent in the range 
d/bo < 0.5 and 26 0 /X < 0.5. Equation (lc) is a small-obstacle approxi¬ 
mation and agrees with Eq. (la) to within 5 per cent in the range 
d/bo > 0.5, 26 0 /X < 0.4. 

Numerical Results .—For c/a = 1 the graph of B\/Yd2b 0 as a function 
of d/bo with 2&o/X as a parameter may be obtained from Fig. 5-1-4 if the 
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Fig. 5-3-3.—Coefficient At for disk on inner conductor of coaxial guide. 
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Fig. 5-3-4.—Coefficient At for disk on inner conductor of coaxial guide. 
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\ g and b therein are replaced by the X/2 and b 0 of this section. For 
c/a > 1, B\/YJ2bo may be obtained from its value for c/a = 1 by 
addition of the term A 2 and multiplication of the resulting sum by Ai. 
The wavelength-independent term A\ is plotted in Fig. 5-3-2 as a function 
of d/b 0 for several values of c/a. In Figs. 5-3-3, 5-3-4 graphs of A 2 as a 
function of d/bo with 26 0 /X as a parameter are shown for c/a = 3 and 5; 
A 2 = 0 for the case c/a = 1. The root x(c/a) may be obtained from 
Table 2-3 (note that the c therein is the c/a of this section). 

b. Disk on Outer Conductor .—A window formed by a metallic disk of 
zero thickness on the outer conductor of a coaxial line (principal mode in 
coaxial guide). 



T T T 


Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 6*3-5* 

Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—The equivalent-circuit parameters are 
the same as in Eqs. (la) to (lc) of Sec. 5-3a except that now 


d = b — a, d' = c — b, b 0 = c — a, 



and the root x = ^ ^a/c = a X ° l * S ^ e ^ ne< ^ 


J o(x) A'o (f) - JV.(xV. (f) = 0. 
Restrictions .—Same as in Sec. 5-3a. 
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Numerical Results .—For c/a = 1 the graph of B\/Yo2bo as a function 
of d/bo with 26 0 /X as a parameter may be obtained from Fig. 5*1-4 if \ g 
and b therein are replaced by the A/2 and bo of this section. For c/a> 1, 
B\/Yo2bo may be obtained from its value for c/a = 1 by addition of 
the term A 2 and multiplication of the resulting sum by Ai. The wave¬ 
length-independent term At is plotted in Fig. 5*3-6 as a function of 
d/bo for several values of c/a. In Figs. 5*3-7, 5*3-8 graphs of A 2 as a 
function of d/bo with 26 0 /A as a parameter are shown for c/a = 3 and 5; 
A 2 = 0 for the case c/a = 1. The root %oi may be obtained from Table 
2*3 (note that the c therein is the c/a of this section). 

6-4. Circular and Elliptical Apertures in Rectangular Guide, a. Cen¬ 
tered Circular Aperture .—A centered circular aperture in a transverse 
metallic plate of zero thickness (.H/o-mode in rectangular guide). 



Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-4-1. 
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d«6 

6 « X 



(omit n = 0, m = 1 term). 

«=0,±2,±4, • m = 1,3,5, 

Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength 
range 2o > X > 2a/3 provided the flu-mode is not propagating. The 
circuit parameter B/Y 0 has been computed by a variational method 
employing as an aperture field the static small-hole electric-field distribu¬ 
tion. The error is estimated to lie within 10 per cent for d < 0.96, 
provided X is not too close to cutoff of the next propagating mode. The 
expressions (16) are approximations to Eq. (la) in the small-aperture 
range d <Cb. The restriction to zero thickness should be emphasized; 
thickness effects are considered in Sec. 8-10. 

Numerical Results. —The quantity B/Y 0 of Eq. (la) has been plotted 
as a function of d/a in Fig. 5-4-2 for various values of X/a and a/6. 

6. Small Elliptical or Circular Aperture. —A small elliptical or circular 
aperture in a transverse metallic plate of zero thickness (flio-mode in 
rectangular guide). 
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Side view 
Fig. 6 - 4 - 3 . 
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Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—For an elliptical aperture 
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and F(e) and E(e) are complete elliptic integrals of the first and second 
kinds, respectively. 

For the special case of a circular aperture d\ = d 2 = d and 


M = \d 3 sin 2 —• (6) 

6 a w 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength 
range 2 a > \ > a. The parameter B/Y 0 has been obtained by an 
integral equation method employing the small-aperture assumptions: 
the largest dimension of the aperture is small compared with \/ir, the 
aperture is relatively far removed from the guide walls, and the wave¬ 
length is not too close to cutoff of the second mode. In this approxi- 
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Fig. 5-4-4.—Coefficients Mi, Mi, and P for elliptical aperture. 
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mation B/Y 0 is independent of position along the direction of electric 
field. The approximations (46) and (56) are asymptotic forms of Eqs. 
(4a) and (5a) and are valid for small eccentricities e. 

Numerical Results. —The coefficients Mi and M 2 , plotted as a func¬ 
tion of d 2 /d h may be obtained from Fig. 5-4-4. 

6*6. Elliptical and Circular Apertures in Circular Guide.—A small 
elliptical or circular aperture in a transverse metallic plate of zero thick¬ 
ness (Hu-mode in circular guide). 



Cross sectional view 
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Y 0 
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T 


Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-5-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference plane T for an ellip¬ 
tical aperture of orientation <f> = 0 or 7r/2 and angular positions 0 = 0, 
7r/2,7r, or 371-/2 


where 
M = Mi 
+ M 2 
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and the coefficients Mi and M 2 are defined in Eqs. (4) and (5) of Sec. 5-46. 
For a centered elliptical aperture, r = 0 and Eq. (2) reduces to 

M = Mi cos 2 <f> + M 2 sin 2 <t>. (3) 

For a circular aperture, di = d 2 = d and Eq. (2) reduces to 

M-j {[2/{(or) cos e]‘ + sin 6 ]* } ■ 


(4) 
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Fig. 5-6-3.—Shunt susceptance of a circular aperture in a circular guide of jf in. diameter. 
(Points, experimental; curves, theoretical.) 
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For a centered circular aperture, r = 0 and Eq. (2) reduces to 
d 3 

M = r 


(S) 


Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 2.61 R < X < 3.41/2. The above-mentioned restrictions on 4> and 8 
serve to ensure that only a single Hu-mode of the indicated polarization 
can be propagated. The comments mentioned under Restrictions in 
Sec. 6-46 also apply to this case except that B/Y 0 is not independent of 
position along the direction of electric-field intensity. 

Numerical Results. —The coefficients Mi and M 2 are plotted as a 
function of d 2 /di in Fig. 6-4-4. The relative susceptance B/Y 0 , as 
obtained from Eqs. (1) and (6), is plotted vs. d/2R in Fig. 6-6-2 for the 
special case of a centered circular aperture in the small aperture range. 

Experimental Results. —Measurements of B/Y 0 taken at X = 3.20 cm 
in a circular guide of t! in. diameter are shown by the circled-points in 
Fig. 6-5-3. These rough data apply to centered apertures in a transverse 
metallic plate of tst in. thickness. For comparison the dotted curve 
shows values of B/Y 0 obtained from Eq. (1) with the aperture diameter d 
replaced by (d — tst in.) to account approximately for the effect of plate 
thickness. The solid curve is a corresponding plot of B/Y 0 vs. d as 
obtained from Eq. (1) for the case of zero thickness. For plates of finite 
thickness (see Sec. 5-16) the equivalent circuit should be represented by 
a tee rather than by a simple shunt circuit at the terminal plane T\ 
for the -r£z in. thick plate the relative series reactance of the tee varies 
approximately linearly from 0 to about 0.05 as d varies from 2R to 0.4/2. 

6*6. Small Elliptical and Circular Apertures in Coaxial Guide.—A 
small elliptical or circular aperture in a transverse metallic plate of zero 
thickness (principal mode in coaxial guide). 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference plane T 


where 


B 

Y 0 


M ’ 


M = Mi cos 2 <f> + M 2 sin 2 <f>. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


The coefficients Mi and M 2 are given as a function of d 2 /di in Eqs. (4) 
and (5) of Sec. 5-46. For the special case of a circular aperture, 
d\ = di = d and Eq. (2) becomes 


M = ■ 


(3) 


Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is applicable as long as only the 
principal mode can be propagated. Otherwise, comments are the same 
as in Sec. 5-46. 

Numerical Results. —The coefficients Mi and M 2 are plotted as a 
function of d 2 /d x in Fig. 5-4-4. 

6*7. Annular Window in Circular Guide.—An annular window in a 
metallic plate of zero thickness (ff 0 i-mode in circular guide). 

-o 

| ix z 0 

-o 

T 

Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-7-1. ^ 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the terminal plane T 


where 



( 1 ) 


Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
0.896ft < X < 1.64ft. It is to be noted that modes other than the H ov - 
mode can be propagated in this range. The equivalent circuit describes 
the junction effect for the flor-mode only. Equation (1) is obtained by 
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an integral equation method employing the small-aperture approxima¬ 
tions and is applicable in the above wavelength range with an estimated 
error of less than 10 per cent if d ^ 0.1/2 and 0.3 R ^ r ^ 0.8 R. The 
error, which is estimated by comparison of Eq. (1) with a more accurate 
numerical variational expression, becomes smaller as r approaches 0.55/2. 

Numerical Results. —In Fig. 5-7-2 the quantity X\ g /ZoR is plotted as 
a function of r/R with d/R as a parameter. 

6-8. Annular Obstacles in Circular Guide.—An annular metallic strip 
of zero thickness (A'oi-mode in circular guide). 



Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-8-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the terminal plane T 



Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
1.14/2 < X < 2.61/2. Equation (1) has been obtained by an integral 
equation method employing small-obstacle approximations. It is to be 
noted that modes other than the A'oi-mode can be propagated in this 
range. The equivalent circuit describes the junction effect for the 
/?oi-mode only. Equation (1) is valid for strips of small width; the error 
is estimated to be within 10 per cent if d ^ 0.10/2 and 0.3/2 ^ r ^ 0.7/2. 

Numerical Results. —In Fig. 5-8-2 the quantity B\ g /Y 0 R is plotted as 
a function of r/R with d/R as a parameter. 

STRUCTURES WITH FINITE THICKNESS 

5-9. Capacitive Obstacles of Finite Thickness, a. Window Formed 
by Two Obstacles. —Window formed by obstacles of small but finite 
thickness with edges perpendicular to the electric field (/7io-mode in 
rectangular guide). 
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}. 5-8-2.—Susceptance of annular obstacle in circular guide (.Eoi-mode). 























Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-9-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference planes T 



l E(a) - a' 2 F(a) 
d! ~ E(a') - a*F{a')’ 



Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength 
range b/\ 0 < 1. The above equations have been obtained by the 
equivalent static method in which the two lowest modes have been 
treated correctly. Equation (2) is in error by less than 2 per cent. 
Equation (3a) is in error by less than 5 per cent when d'/b <0.5 and 
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l/d < 0.5; for d'/b > 0.5 or l/d > 0.5 the results of Sec. 8-8 should be 
employed. The approximation (36) agrees with Eq. (3a) to within 5 
per cent when d'/b < 0.5 and b/X g < 0.4. 

Numerical Results. —The quantity BiX g /Y 0 b may be obtained as a 
function of d/6 = 1 — d'/b by the addition of 



to one-half the quantity BX g /Yob plotted in Fig. 5T-4. The quantity g 
plotted as a function of I/d' may be obtained from Figs. 5*9-4 and 5*9-5. 

6. Window Formed by One Obstacle. —Window formed by an obstacle 
of small but finite thickness with edges perpendicular to the electric field 
(H io-mode in rectangular guide). 
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_L 


d' 

Front view 

T 


T T 



Side view 
Fig. 5-9-2. 



Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —Same as in Sec. 5*9a except that 
X g is replaced by X g /2. 

Restrictions. —Same as in Sec. 5*9a except that X g is replaced by X g /2. 
Numerical Results. —If X g in Fig. 5*1-4 is everywhere replaced by 
X g /2 t there is obtained a plot of BX g /Y 0 2b as a function of d/6 with 2b/X g 
as a parameter. The addition of 



to one-half BX g /Yo2b yields the quantity B{X g /Yo2b. In Figs. 5*9-4 and 
5-9-5, g is plotted as a function of I/d'. 

c. Symmetrical Obstacle. —A symmetrical obstacle of small but finite 
thickness with edges perpendicular to the electric field (#io-mode in 
rectangular guide). 






rectangular posts. 
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Fig. 5 - 9 - 5 .—Data for determination of equivalent circular diameters of rectangular posts. 
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Fig. 5-9-3. 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —Same as in Sec. 5-9a. 

Restrictions. —Same as in Sec. 5-9a. 

Numerical Results. —Same as in Sec. 5-9a. 

5*10. Inductive Obstacles of Finite Thickness, (a) Symmetrical 
Window. —A symmetrical window formed by obstacles of elliptical or 
rectangular cross section with edges parallel to the electric field (i/io-mode 
in rectangular guide). 
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Fig. 5-10-1. 


-jX b -jx b 



T 


T 


Equivalent Circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the terminal plane T 



For a window formed by obstacles of elliptical cross section the equivalent 
circular diameters D r and Di are 



( 3 ) 

Di = ymr+wr>. 

( 4 ) 


For a window formed by obstacles of rectangular cross section the equiv¬ 
alent circular diameter D ' is 
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D' = d ' a ' 

V2 E(a') - a*F(a')’ 


(5a) 



y«*- 

(56) 


where a is determined by 



! = 2.718; 


the equivalent circular diameter Di is 



where a is determined by 

l _ E(a') - a 2 F(a') 
d' E(a ) — a' F (a) 


¥ 


E(a) — a'*F(a ) 


« = Vl - </\ 


(ба) 

( бб ) 


The functions F(a) and E(a) are the complete elliptic integrals of the 
first and second kind, respectively. 

Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
2a > X > 2a/3. The circuit parameters have been evaluated by an inte¬ 
gral-equation method employing small-obstacle approximations. These 
evaluations have been presented only in the static approximation 
t rD'/X and ttDi/\ 1; the wavelength correction to Eq. (1) is of the 
same order as that in Eq. (la) of Sec. 5*2a (note that d! /2 of this section 
is the d' of Sec. 5*2a). The equivalent circular diameters D' and D i 
have been evaluated by conformal mapping methods. In the range D', 
Di < 0.2a and a < X Eqs. (1) and (2) are estimated to be in error by less 
than 10 per cent. 

Numerical Results. —The equivalent circular diameters for obstacles of 
rectangular cross section may be obtained from the curves of Figs. 6*9-4 
and 6-9-6. The relation between \/2 D'/d' and l/d' given in Eq. (5a) is 
identical with the g vs. l/d' relation plotted in Fig. 5*9-4. The Di/l vs. 
d'/l relation given in Eq. (6a) may be obtained from the a, a', g vs. 1/d' 
curves of Figs. 5*9-4 and 5*9-5 provided the l/d' therein is replaced by 
d'/l. 

b. Asymmetrical Window. —An asymmetrical window formed by an 
obstacle of elliptical or rectangular cross section with edges parallel to the 
electric field (H 1( i-mode in rectangular guide). 
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Top View Top View Equivalent Circuit 

Fig. 5-10-2. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the terminal plane T 



For obstacles of elliptical or rectangular cross section the equivalent 
circular diameters D' and Di are given in Eqs. (3) to (6). 

Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
a < X < 2a. The circuit parameters have been evaluated by an integral- 
equation method subject to small-obstacle approximations. These 
evaluations are given in Eqs. (7) and (8) only in the static approximation 
■n-D'/X, 7rZ>i/X 1 ; the wavelength correction to Eq. (7) is of the same 
order as that in Eq. (la) of Sec. 5-26 (note that the d'/2 of this section is 
the d' of Sec. 5-26). For D', Di < 0.2 a and a < X Eqs. (7) and (8) are 
estimated to be in error by less than 10 per cent. 

Numerical Results. —Same as in Sec. 5T0a. 

6*11. Solid Inductive Post in Rectangular Guide, a. Off-centered 
Post. —A solidTnetallic obstacle of circular cross section with axis parallel 
to the electric field (77i 0 -mode in rectangular guide). 





Cross Sectional View Top View Equivalent Circuit 

Fig. 5-11-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference plane T 


X_ a 

Zo ' 


' 2Z 0 ' 
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where 


( 2 ) 


So = In 




r 

n 



Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range a < X < 2a. The circuit parameters indicated in Eqs. (1) and (2) 
have been obtained by a variational method employing a constant, a 
cosine, and a sine term in the expression for the obstacle current. These 
equations represent the first two terms of an expansion in powers of 
(• ird/a ) 2 . Although it is difficult to state the limits of accuracy, the 
results are believed to be reliable to within a few per cent for d/a < 0.10 
and 0.8 > x/a > 0.2. A more precise value for the case x/a = 0.5 is 
given in Sec. 5116. 

Numerical Results. —Numerical values of X a /Z 0 , as obtained from 
Eqs. (1) and (2), are given as a function of d/a with x/a as a parameter in 
the graphs of Figs. 5-11-2, 5-11-3, and 5-11-4. These curves refer to the 
wavelengths X/a = 1.4, 1.2, and 1.1, respectively. Values of the param¬ 
eter Xbk g /2Z 0 a may be obtained as a function of d/a from the curve in 
Fig. 5-11-5 on multiplication of the ordinates in the latter by sin 2 {irx/a). 

Experimental Results. —Measurements of the circuit parameters 
were performed at X = 3.20 cm in a rectangular guide of dimensions 
a = 0.90 in. and 6 = 0.40 in. on posts for which d/a ~ 0.04. These data 
agree to within an experimental accuracy of a few per cent with the above 
theory in the range 0.2 < x/a < 0.8. 

6. Centered Post. —A symmetrically located post of circular cross 
section aligned parallel to the electric field (ifio-mode in rectangular 
guide). 

Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference plane T and for 
x = a/2 ( cf . Fig. 5-11-1) 


Xa_X b _ 
Zo 2Z 0 


£.[* 




( 3 ) 
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Fig. 5-11-3.—Shunt reactance of inductive post in rectangular guide (X/o = 1.2). 
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41a 



«?la 


Fig. 5-11-5.—Circuit parameters of centered inductive post in rectangular guide. 
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Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
2a > X > 2a/3. Equations (3) and (4) have been evaluated by a 
variational method employing one stage of approximation beyond the 
results presented in Sec. 5T1 a. These equations are accurate to within 
a few per cent for d/a < 0.20. Equation (46) differs from Eq. (4a) by 
less than 3 per cent in the wavelength range 2 a>\> a and for d/a < 0.2. 

Numerical Results. —Curves of X a \/Z 0 2a vs. d/a are plotted in Fig. 
5-11-5 for several values of X/a. A graph of- X b \ g /Z 0 2a vs. d/a, as 
obtained from Eq. (46), is also plotted in Fig. 5T1-5. 

Experimental Results. —Measurements of the circuit parameters were 
carried out at guide wavelengths of 1.76 and 2.00 in. in a rectangular 
guide of dimensions a = 0.90 in. and 6 = 0.40 in. These data agree 
with the theoretical values for the range d/a < 0.15 to within an experi¬ 
mental accuracy of a few per cent. 

c. Noncircular Posts. —A solid post of elliptical or rectangular cross 
section with axis parallel to the electric field (77i 0 -mode in rectangular 
guide). 



T T 


Top vi( 


Top view 
Fig. 5-11-6. 


Equivalent circuit 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T 



For a post of elliptical cross section 


do - * = Vn- ' (7) 

For a post of rectangular cross section 


, d’ 

do — -o 


2 E(a) - cfFipt) 2 E(a') - a*F{ a ') 


do : 

di ■■ 

d x ■■ 




y/2E(cf) — a 2 F(a r ) 

’ V^[ : 


1 + 


&^ t )} 




, « 1 , 


where a is given by 

dT = E(a!) - a*F(ct) 
d' E(a) — a' 2 F(a) ’ 


a' = Vl - « 2 , e = 2.718, 


(8a) 

(8fc) 

(9a) 

m 


and F(a) and E(a) are complete elliptic integrals of the first and second 
kinds, respectively. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength 
range 2 a > \ > a. The circuit parameters X a and X& have been eval¬ 
uated by a variational method employing the small-obstacle approxi¬ 
mations do <5C A, as is evident by comparison with the results of Sec. 5-lla. 
The “equivalent circular diameters” d 0 and di have been computed in the 
static approximation by conformal mapping methods. The above 
results are estimated to be correct to within a few per cent in the range 
do, di < 0.10a and 0.7 > x/a > 0.3. 

Numerical Results .—In the range of applicability of Eqs. (5) to (9), 
numerical values of X o /Z 0 and Xi/Z 0 may be obtained from the curves of 
Figs. 5T1-2 to 5T1-5 provided the equivalent diameter do or di is 
employed in place of the circular diameter d. The equivalent circular 
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Fig. 5-11-7.—Equivalent circular diameter do of a rectangular post (2do/d' vs. d"]d' same as 2do/d" vs. d'/d"). 
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diameter d 0 of Eq. (8a) for a rectangular post is plotted in Fig. 5-11-7 
as a function of the ratio d"/d'. Since the variation of 2 d 0 /d' vs. d"/d' 
is identical with that of 2 d 0 /d" vs. d'/d", a plot of the former in the 
range 0 < d"/d' < 1 yields d 0 for the entire range of d"/d'. The curve of 
\/2 di/d" vs. d'/d", as given by Eq. (9a), is identically the curve of g 
vs. I/d' plotted in Figs. 5-9-4 and 5-9-5. 

6-12. Dielectric Posts in Rectangular Guide.—A cylindrical dielectric 
obstacle of circular cross section aligned parallel to the electric field 
(7fio-mode in rectangular guide). 



1 


h-«-H 


Cross sectional view 


jX b jX b 



Top view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 512-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—For an obstacle with a real dielectric 
constant e — e/e 0 


X a X b _ a ttx[ Jq((3) _ 

Z 0 2Z 0 2X 0 a IMa) pj 0 (a 


D (a)J i(/8) — aJ i(a) 

X a X h a 2 0 le' -3l 

Z~, 2Zo “ 080 a [.(«' - 1)« ! S ° 4 - lj’ 


“ $0 + 


= _ 

Zo a 2 JM 


( 7T d\ 2 . „ TTX 

—) sin 2 — 
a/ a 

1 


- 2 


where 


J 1 (a) aJo(«)/i08) - 

Xi sk m (€ ' -« (if sin! 4 


ird n xa 

’ = T’ 


n ird 


. /4a . 7ra;\ 0 . , irx , _ \ . 2 mrx 

= In I —j sm — I — 2 sm 2 -1- 2 / sin 2 - 

\7rd a / a / y a 


f} 

(la) 

(16) 


(2a) 

(26) 


i 

n 

/ , /2c 

i\ 2 n 

Ur-(* 

) J 


For an obstacle with a complex dielectric constant e' — je" = e/eo, 
the above formulas are still valid provided t', X a /Zo, and Xb/Zo are 
replaced by e' - je", j(Z a /Z 0 ), and -j(Z b /Z 0 ), respectively. The com- 
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plex impedances Z a and Z h represent the values of the shunt and series 
arms of the equivalent circuit of Fig. 5* 12-1. 

It is to be noted that resonant effects occur for large values of e' with 
attendant changes in sign of the circuit elements. In this connection 
the representation of Fig. 3-14 is advantageous for investigating condi¬ 
tions under which complete transmission occurs. 

Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 2 a >\> a, and for the centered cylinder (x = a/2) in the wider 
range 2o > X > 2a/3. The approximations and method employed in 
the derivations of Eqs. (1) and (2) are similar to those involved in Sec. 
5* 11a, though not so accurate for the off-centered posts. Equations (la) 
and (2a) are estimated to be in error by only a few per cent in the range 
d/a < 0.15 and 0.2 < x/a < 0.8 provided also that neither X a /Z 0 nor 
X b /Z 0 are too close to resonance. In the range Ve 7 < 4 Eqs. (lb) and 
(2b) agree with Eqs. (la) and (2a), respectively, to within a few per cent. 
For relatively small diameters, say d/a < 0.1, or values of e close to 
unity (e" <5C 1), the equivalent circuit reduces to a simple shunt element. 

Numerical Results. —In view of the large number of parameters 
(d/a,x/a,\/a,e',e") involved in the general result, numerical computations 
have been made only for a centered post ( x/a = 0.5) with real dielectric 
constant («" = 0) and for a wavelength X/a = 1.4. The former is not a 
serious restriction, for the essential dependence upon x/a is contained in 
the multiplicative factors in Eqs. (1) and (2). Tables of X a /Z 0 and X b /Z 0 
vs. V? are presented below for several values of d/a. 



d/a = 0.05 

d/a = 

= 0.10 

d/a = 0.15 

V7' 

x a 

x b 

X a 

x b 

X a 

x b 


z 0 

Zo 

z 0 

Zo 

Zo 

Zo 

2 

12.9 

0.000059 

3.12 

0.00093 

1.39 

0.0049 

3 

4.57 

0.000158 

1.03 

0.00262 

0.443 

0.0145 

4 

2.25 

0.00030 

0.438 

0.0053 

0.184 

0.0323 

5 

1.25 

0.00049 

0.187 

0.0092 

0.085 

0.068 

6 

0.731 

0.00073 

0.057 

0.0153 

0 . 067 * 

0 . 16 * , 

7 

0.422 

0.00104 

- 0.028 

0.0249 

0 . 5 * 

1 . 0 * 

8 

0.224 

0.00141 

- 0.063 

0.042 

- 0 . 3 * 

- 0 . 41 * 

9 

0.089 

0.00186 

- 0.083 

0.078 

- 0.24 

- 0.21 

10 

- 0.0028 

0.00242 

- 0 . 05 * 

0 . 21 * 

- 0.28 

- 0.15 

11 

- 0.078 

0.00312 

- 0 . 6 * 

- 0 . 87 * 

- 0.61 

- 0.119 

12 

- 0.132 

0.0040 

- 0 . 3 * 

- 0 . 17 * 

+ 0.230 

- 0.100 

13 

- 0.174 

0.0051 

- 0 . 28 * 

- 0 . 11 * 

+ 0.006 

- 0.082 

14 

- 0.207 

0.0065 

- 0.29 

- 0.079 

- 0.040 

- 0.061 

15 

- 0.234 

0.0083 

- 0.34 

- 0.066 

- 0.048 

- 0.021 


The starred values of Xa/Zo, as computed from Eqs. (la) and (2a), correspond to values of Xt/Zo 
near antiresonance and are of questionable accuracy. The first antiresonance in the series reactance Xb 
occurs for a diel««ctric constant e' » (3X/4d)*, whereas that for the shunt reactance occurs at 
s' « (5X/4d)>. 
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6*13. Capacitive Post in Rectangular Guide.—A metallic obstacle 
of circular cross section with axis perpendicular to the electric field 
(H nr-mode in rectangular guide). 


P* 



Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 513-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T 



Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
2b /'kg < 1 . Equations (la) and (2a) have been derived by the variational 
method; the angular current distribution on the obstacle was assumed to 
be the sum of an even constant function and an odd sine function. 
These equations are estimated to be in error by a few per cent in the 
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rectangular guide. 
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range D/b <0.1 and 0.2 < y/b < 0.8. For y/b = 0.5 approximations 
(16) and (26) agree with Eqs. (la) and (2a) to within 10 per cent for 
D/b < 0.3 and 26/X 0 < 0.4. The variation of the circuit parameters 
with y/b is of the order of a few per cent. 

Numerical Results .—Figure 5T3-2 contains a plot of J5 a X 0 /Fo26 of Eq. 
(la) as a function of D/b with 26/X 0 as a parameter. In Fig. 5-13-3 
Yo'kg/B&b of Eq. (2a) is plotted vs. D/b with 26/X 0 as a parameter. 
Both curves apply to the symmetrical case y/b = 0.5. 

6*14. Post of Variable Height in Rectangular Guide.—A centered 
metallic cylindrical post of variable height with axis parallel to the 
dominant-mode electric field (Hio-mode in rectangular guide). 


-JX h -JX b 



Cross • Sectional View top View Equivalent Circuit 


Fig. 5-14-1. 

Equivalent-circuit Parameters. Experimental .—The equivalent-circuit 
parameters at the terminal plane T have been measured in rectangular 
guide of dimensions a = 0.90 in. and 6 = 0.40 in. The measured data 
are tabulated below as a function of h/b for a number of post diameters d 
and wavelengths X. For posts with a flat base: 


d = ys in., X = 3.4 cm, \ g = 2.000 in. 


h/b (in.) 

0.249 

0.497 

0.746 

0.871 

0.921 

0.934 

0.993 

x b /z 0 

0.005 

0.010 

0.014 

0.017 

0.018 

0.018 

0.020 

x a /z 0 

-6.481 

-1.015 

-0.894 

-0.035 

+0.016 

0.031 

0.151 


d = Jg in., X = 3.2 cm, X ff = 1.763 in. 


h/b (in.) 

0.254 

0.505 

0.756 

0.829 

0.943 

0.961 

1.000 

x b /z 0 

0.006 

0.011 

0.017 

0.019 

0.021 

0.022 

0.023 

X a /Zo 

-6.204 

-0.906 

-0.122 

-0.028 

+0.083 

0.112 

0.277 


d = ^ in., X = 3.0 cm, X ff = 1.561 in. 


h/b (in.) 

0.246 

0.504 

0.629 

0.755 

0.784 

0.845 

0.898 

1.000 

x b /z 0 

0.005 

0.013 

0.016 

0.019 

0.019 

0.021 

0.022 

0.025 

X a /Zo 

-6.384 

-0.763 

-0.277 

-0.053 

-0.017 

+0.047 

0.088 

0.341 
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d = f in., X = 3.4 cm, X„ = 2.001 in. 


h/b (in.) 

0.258 

0.507 

0.758 

0.882 

0.970 

1.000 

x b /z 0 

0.016 

0.035 

0.054 

0.065 

0.073 

0.076 

Xa/Zo 

-3.179 

-0.606 

-0.147 

-0.052 

+0.028 

0.107 


d = £ in., X = 3.2 cm, X„ = 1.764 in. 


h/b (in.) 

0.251 

0.501 

0.759 

0.834 

0.882 

0.965 

1.000 

x b /z 0 

0.017 

0.038 

0.061 

0.068 

0.073 

0.081 

0.085 

x a /z 0 

-3.37 

-0.591 

-0.129 

-0.058 

-0.020 

+0.040 

0.126 


d = | in., X = 3.0 cm, X„ = 1.561 in. 


h/b (in.) 

0.240 

0.488 

0.745 

0.818 

0.923 

1.000 

x b /z 0 

0.019 

0.044 

0.069 

0.077 

0.086 

0.098 

XJZ 0 

-3.333 

-0.596 

-0.109 

-0.050 

+0.027 

0.147 


d = \ in., X = 3.4 cm, X„ = 2.000 in. 


h/b (in.) 

0.252 

0.499 

0.760 

0.925 

1.000 

x b /z 0 

0.047 

0.101 

0.174 

0.227 

0.256 

X a /Zo 

-1.775 

-0.468 

-0.166 

-0.053 

+0.026 


d = \ in., X = 3.2 cm, X„ = 1.761 in. 


h/b (in.) 

0.262 

0.505 

0.755 

0.880 

0.924 

1.000 

x b /z 0 

0.052 

0.111 

0.191 

0.240 

0.267 

0.291 

Xa/Zo 

-1.717 

-0.477 

-0.182 

-0.088 

-0.038 

+0.033 


d = £ in., X = 3.0 cm, X c = 1.561 in. 


h/b (in.) 

0.250 1 

0.502 

0.750 

0.880 

0.940 

1.000 

x b /z 0 

0.056 

0.121 

0.211 

0.270 

0.300 

0.335 

X„/Zo 

-1.859 

-0.494 

-0.179 

-0.085 

-0.040 

+0.023 


For a post with a hemispherical base of diameter d: 


d = | in., X = 3.4 cm, X„ = 1.999 in. 


h/b (in.) 
X b /Z 0 


0.248 

0.033 


0.477 

0.083 


0.751 

0.151 


0.950 

0.214 


1.000 

0.409 


x a /z 0 


-3.373 


-0.778 


-0.241 


-0.079 


+0.037 


0.118 


1 

d = 

\ in., X = 3.2 cm, = 1.762 in. 


h/b (in.) 
X b /Z 0 | 

X tt /Zo 

0.252 

0.036 

-3.268 

0.540 

0.105 

-0.575 

0.735 

0.162 

-0.263 

0.925 

0.228 

-0.098 

1.000 
0.262 
+0.037 
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d = i in., X = 3.0 cm, X„ = 1.564 in. 


h/b (in.) 

0.250 

0.504 

0.743 

0.874 

1.000 

x b /z 0 

0.039 

0.107 

0.187 

0.240 

0.304 

XJZo 

-3.208 

-0.726 

-0.272 

-0.146 

+0.045 


The resonant effects exhibited by the shunt reactance X a are to be 
noted. 

5*15. Spherical Dent in Rectangular Guide.—A centered spherical 
dent in the broad face of a rectangular guide (flio-mode in rectangular 
guide). 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters. Experimental .—A spherical dent of 
variable height h was formed by pressure of a ^~in. steel ball on the broad 
face of a rectangular guide with dimensions a = 0.90 in. and 6 = 0.40 in. 
(0.050-in. wall). The measured circuit parameters X a /Z 0 and Xb/Z 0 
at the terminal plane T are shown in Fig. 5*15-2 as a function of h/b at 
the wavelengths X = 3.4 cm (X e = 2.006 in.), X = 3.2 cm — 1.769 in.), 
and X = 3.0 cm (X e = 1.564 in.). These data are questionable at the 
larger values of h/b because of the deformation of the guide walls. 

5*16. Circular Obstacle of Finite Thickness in Circular Guide.—A 
centered circular aperture in a plate of finite thickness transverse to the 
axis of a circular guide (flu-mode in circular guide). 



2 r ->4 

Longitudinal View Equivalent Circuit 


Cross Sectional 
View 


Fig. 5-16-1. 
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Equivalent Circuit Parameters. Experimental .—The circuit param¬ 
eters Z G /X a and X b /Z 0 measured at X = 3.20 cm {\ g = 2.026 in.) as a func¬ 
tion of plate thickness for a ^in. aperture in a circular guide of xt in¬ 
diameter are shown in Fig. 5-16-2. The data, which are rough, refer 
to the outside terminal planes T. A plot of Z 0 /X a as a function of d for 
t = ^ in. is shown in Fig. 5-5-3. 



0 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 

t (in.) 

Fig. 5-16-2.—Measured circuit parameters of circular aperture in circular guide. 


5*17. Resonant Ring in Circular Guide.—A thin wire of elliptical, 
circular, or rectangular cross section in the form of a circular ring con¬ 
centric with the axis of a circular guide (iTn-mode in circular waveguide). 


- jx h -JX h 



Cross sectional view 


Side view 

Fig. 5-17-1. 


Equivalent circuit 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T for the case 
of a ring with mean radius r formed with circular wire of radios r 0 



The Bessel functions Ki(x), h(x) are defined in the glossary; the 

prime superscripts indicate a first or second derivative. 

For a wire of elliptical cross section the equivalent circular radius r 0 
is given by 

( 3 ) 

and for a wire of rectangular cross section (c/. Sec. 5-llc) 



( 4 ) 
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Pig. 6*17-2.—Shunt reactance of resonant ring in circular guide. 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 1.84 < (2irR/\) < 3.83. The circuit parameters have been 
evaluated by an integral equation method and are restricted to wires of 
small cross section, r 0 /R < 0.2, and to rings having radii within the 
range 0.2 < r/R < 0.8. The equivalent circular radii r 0 have been 
computed by conformal mapping methods and are likewise subject to the 
aforementioned restrictions. No estimate of accuracy is available within 
the above range. 
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Fig. 5-17-3.—Shunt reactance of resonant rings in circular guide. 


Numerical Results .—The relative shunt reactance X a /Zo is plotted 
against 2mr/X in Figs. 5T7-2 to 4 for several values of the parameters 
2irR/X and r 0 /R. The equivalent circular diameters do = 2 r 0 for wires 
of rectangular cross section may be obtained as a function of d"/d' from 
the graph of Fig. 511-7. 

Experimental Results .—Reactance measurements were performed at 
X = 3.20 cm on circular rings formed with wire of cross-sectional dimen- 
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sions 0.040 by 0.040 in. The measured data, corresponding to circular 
guides for which %tE/\ — 2.32 and 2.95, are indicated by the circled 
points in Figs. 5T7-3 and 5*17-4, respectively. Additional measurements 
on wires of circular cross section are indicated by the circled points in 
Fig. 5* 17-2; these data were taken in circular guide for which 2nrR/\ = 2.19 
at a wavelength of approximately 10 cm. 
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GRATINGS AND ARRAYS IN FREE SPACE 
6*18. Capacitive Strips.—An infinitely extended plane grating 
formed by metallic strips of zero thickness with edges parallel to the 
magnetic field (plane wave in free space incident at angle 0). 



Fig. 5-18-1. 



X/cos 0 


X/cos0 


Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T 


B _ 4o cos t 
Y 0 ~ X 


7T d 

3 2H 


(1 - 

0 2 ) 2 

(-?) 

| (A+ + A_) + 4 pA+A- 

) 

('-?) 

|+|8 ! 


-S) 

| (A+ + A_) + 2j 8*A + A.' 


B 4 a cos 

Y 0 ~ X 

where 


? F, 2o , 1, 
■rj3+2 ( 


A. : 


4 


i. , 2a . 

1 + y sin < 


„ • *rd 

e = sm to: 


( a cos 6\‘ 


-«i, *«1, 


-1, 


(la) 

(16) 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid for wavelengths and 
angles of incidence 0 in the range a(l + sin 0)/X < 1. The quantity 
B/Yo has been computed by an integral equation method in which the 
first two diffraction modes are correctly treated to order j8 2 . Equation 
(la) is estimated to be in error by less than 10 per cent for the range of 
values plotted in the accompanying figure. For the case 6 = 0, a more 
accurate expression for B/Y 0 is given by Eq. (2a) of Sec. 5-la provided 
6 therein is replaced by a and X c by X/cos 0. This latter result, valid for 
all apertures d, indicates that at least for small 0 Eq. (la) maybe justifiably 
employed for values of d/a larger than those plotted. Equation (16) is 
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Fio. 5-18-3.—Shunt susceptance of capacitive strip grating. 
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an approximation for small apertures and agrees with Eq. (la) to within 
10 per cent in the range d/a < 0.2, a/X < 0.5, and 8 < 0.5. 

Numerical Results .—The quantity B\/4Y 0 a cos 8 of Eq. (la) is 
plotted in Figs. 5-18-2, 5T8-3, and 5-18-4 as a function of d/a in the range 
d/a < 0.2 for various values of 8 (in radians) and for a/X = 0, 0.5, 0.8, 
and 0.9. 

6*19. Inductive Strips.—An infinitely extended plane grating formed 
by metallic strips of zero thickness with edges parallel to the electric field 
(plane wave in free space incident at angle 8). 


E /y 

V, 


->j d'J-*-a-*^J 

” 7T 

Vel— 


Front view 


Top view 
Fig. 5-19-1. 



Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the terminal plane T 
ird f 


X a 
Z 0 




In esc 


2a 


(l - PY 




+ A-) + 4 0*A+A. 




X ^ a cos 6 T. 
Z 0 X L 


(i - f) + P (l + f ^ (A + + AJ) + 2/3M. + A_j 


(la) 


ln ^ + i (3 - 2cos!e d? 


-«i, s «i, cm 


where 


A ± = 




2a sin 0 


o • 


( a cos 8\ 

X ) 


- 1, 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid for wavelengths and 
angles of incidence in the range a(l + sin 0)/X < 1. An integral 
equation method in which the first two diffraction modes are treated 
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accurately to order /3 2 has been employed to evaluate X/Z 0 . Equation 
(la) is estimated to be in error by less than 10 per cent for the range of 
values plotted below. For the case 0 = 0, a more accurate expression 
for X/Zo is D/4F 0 obtained from Eq. (2a) of Sec. 5-la with 6 therein 
replaced by a, d by d', and A e by A/cos 0. This latter result, valid for the 
entire range of strip widths d', indicates that at least for small 0 Eq. (la) 
may be justifiably used for values of d f /a in excess of those plotted. 
Equation (16) agrees with Eq. (la) to within 10 per cent in the range 
d'/a < 0.2, a /A < 0.5, and 0 < 0.5. 

Numerical Results —The term XX/Zoa cos 0 of Eq. (la) may be 
obtained as a function of dl/a from Figs. 5-18-2, 5-18-3, and 5-18-4, 
provided the replacements X\jZoa cos 0 for -BA/4 Y o a cos 0 and d' for d are 
made. The angle 0 is given in radians. The large values of reactance 
in the vicinity of a « A is indicative of almost perfect transmission 
through the grating in this range. 

5*20. Capacitive Posts.—An infinitely extended grating formed by 
metallic obstacles of circular or rectangular cross section with axes 
parallel to the magnetic field (plane wave in free space incident normally). 



Fig. 6-20-1. 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters —For obstacles of circular cross section 
the circuit parameters are the same as in Sec. 5-13 with A e therein replaced 
by A, and y/b = 0.5. The results of Sec. 5-9c can be employed for the 
case of rectangular obstacles provided A e therein is likewise replaced by A. 

Restrictions .—Same as in Secs. 5-13 and 5-9c. 

Numerical Results .—The variation of B o A/F 0 26 and Y 0 A/B b 26 with 
D/6 and 26/A is indicated in Figs. 5-13-2 and 5-13-3 provided A e therein is 
replaced by A. The results for rectangular obstacles may be obtained 
from Sec. 5-9c. 

6*21. Inductive Posts.—An infinitely extended grating formed by 
jam nil metallic obstacles of elliptical, circular, or rectangular cross section 
with their axes parallel to the electric field (plane wave in free space 
incident at an angle 0). 
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Front view Top view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-21-1. 

Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the terminal plane T 

Xa _ a cos 8 L a 
Zo X I n 27iTo 



where, if d = (d' + d") /2, 


2r 0 = d, 
2 r 0 = d, 



2n = \fddT 
2n = d 



for elliptical cross section, 
for circular cross section, 

for rectangular cross section. 


The functions f 0 and /i are defined in Eqs. (8) and (9) of Sec. 5Tlc (with 
do = 2r 0 , di = 2ri). 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid for wavelengths and 
incident angles in the range a(l + sin 0)/X < 1. Equations (la) and 
(2a) were calculated by a variational method assuming for the obstacle 
current an angular distribution that is a combination of an even constant 
function and an odd sine function. The equivalent radii r 0 have been 
obtained by an equivalent static method. These results, valid only in 
the small-obstacle range, are estimated to be in error by less than 10 per 
cent for the range plotted in the accompanying figures. 

Numerical Results .—The circuit parameter X a \/Z 0 a cos 8 of Eq. (la) 
is plotted in two parts; in Fig. 5-21-2 the term In (a/2xr 0 ) is presented as a 
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Fig. 5-21-3.—Sum terms for inductive post grating. 
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function of 2r 0 /o and in Fig. 5*21-3 the quantity } is given as a 

function of a/X for various values of 8. The parameter Xbh/Z 0 a cos 6 
of Eq. (2a) is plotted as a function of 2r 1 /a in Fig. 5*21-2. The functions 
f 0 (d”/d') and fi(d"/d') appear in graphical form in the curves of Fig. 
5*11-7 and Figs. 5-9-4 and 5-9-5, (see Sec. 5-11c). 

5*22. Array of Semi-infinite Planes, E-plane.—An array consisting of 
an infinite number of semi-infinite metallic obstacles of zero thickness 
with edges parallel to the magnetic field (in space, plane wave incident 
at angle 6; in parallel-plate region, TEAf-modes with a relative phase of 
(27r6/X) sin 8 in adjacent guides). 


I 


Front view 


I 



l r 

I 


i i 



Side view 
Fig. 5-22-1. 


X/cos 6 


-o 

*o 


Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At reference planes and T[ the 
equivalent network is a simple junction of two uniform transmission 
lines whose characteristic admittance ratio is 


F 0 


: cos 8. 


( 1 ) 


The input and output planes are located at distances d and d' given by 


2ird 

X/cos 8 


2ird 

X/cos 8 


2tt d ‘ 


= 2x In 2 + sin -1 


Vl^y 


2x 


x/l - 4?/ 2 Vl + 2 y 

+ ^(2x;2y,0) - S 2 (x;y,-y) - S 2 (x;y,y), 

(2a) 


« 2x In 2 + sin -1 


2x 








, ( 26 ) 


. — 2x' In 2 + sin -1 2x' — sin -1 -z — ; -sin -1 z - 

X 1 + y 1 — y 


+ S 2 (2x' ;0,0) - S 2 (x';0,-y) - S 2 (x'$,y), (3a) 
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~ 2x' In 2 + sin -1 2x' — sin -1 -sin -1 T —-f- • • • , 

X 1 +y 1 — y 

(3b) 

where 

b b . , b 

a; = cos 0, y = \ sin e > x = x’ 


S2(x;a,p) 



_ x _ 

■\/ {n — /3) 2 — a 2 


a; 

n 


] 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
X > 2b. The equations have been obtained by the transform method 
and are rigorous in the above range. The approximate Eqs. (2b) and 
(3b) agree with Eqs. (3a) and (3b), respectively, to within 4 per cent for 
b/X < 0.5 and 0 < 60°. It is to be noted that the relative phase of the 
fields in adjacent guides of the parallel-plate region is (2t b/X) sin 0; the 
average wavefront in the parallel-plate region is therefore the same as that 
in the outer space. 

Numerical Results .—In Figs. 5*22-2 and 5*22-3 the reference plane 
distances vd/b and ird'/b are plotted as a function of b/X for various values 
of the angle of incidence 0. The S 2 functions are tabulated in the 
Appendix. 

6*23. Array of Semi-infinite Planes, H-plane. —An array consisting 
of an infinite number of semi-infinite metallic obstacles of zero thickness 


t 


Front view 



Top view 
Fig. 5-23-1. 


O- 

r 0 


-o 

Yo 


X/cos 6 


-O 

T[ 


Equivalent circuit 


with edges parallel to the electric field (in space, plane wave incident at 
angle 6 ; in parallel-plate region, Hio-modes with a relative phase of 
(2ra/X) sin 0 in adjacent guides). 
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Fig. 5-22-2.—Location of input terminal plane in .E-plane array. 
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Fig. 5-22-3.—Location of output terminal plane in F-plane array. 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At reference planes T\ and TV the 
equivalent network is a simple junction of two uniform transmission lines 
whose characteristic admittance ratio is 

25 = _ X — ( 1 ) 

Y 0 A„ cos 6 

The input and output planes are located at distances d and d' given by 


2-ird 


: + sin -1 


- 2a; In 2 + Si(x;y,y) 


X/cos 6 \/l — 2 y VT+1 

-Y S 2 (x;y,-y) - S,(2x;2y,0), (2) 


2nd' 


- -j- sin - 


X, V(1 - vY - (0.5) 2 V(1 + yY - (0.5) 2 

- 2a;' In 2 + S 2 (x';0.5,y) + - &(2a;';l,0), (3) 

where 


a;' = y = 


S 2 (x 


; tt , g ) = £[ 8 in- V(w -^--— -f]. 


X 

A* = 




Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the range 
2a > X > a(l + sin 6). 


The circuit parameters have been obtained by the transform method and 
are rigorous in the above range. It is to be noted that the relative phase 
of the modes in adjacent guides of the parallel-plate region is (2ira/X) sin 6 ; 
the average wavefront in the parallel-plate region is therefore the same 
as that in the outer space. 

Numerical Results .—The reference plane distances ird/a and ird'/a are 
indicated in Figs. 5-23-2 and 5-23-3 as a function of a/A with the angle 
of incidence 6 as a parameter. A table of the S 2 functions appears in the 
Appendix. 
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il plane lor -plane array. 
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Fig. 5-23-3.—Location of output terminal plane for 77-plane array. 
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ASYMMETRIC STRUCTURES; COUPLING OF TWO GUIDES 
6*24. Junction of Two Rectangular Guides, H-plane. a. Symmetri¬ 
cal Case .—A junction of two rectangular guides of unequal widths but of 
equal heights (i/io-mode in each rectangular guide). 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At reference planes T and T' for the 
larger and smaller guide, respectively, 
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The functions F(a) and E(a) are complete elliptical integrals of the first 
and second kinds, respectively. 

Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the range 

0.5 < ^ < 1.5 

and 2a'/X > 1. Equations (la), (2a), and (3a) have been obtained by the 
equivalent static method using one static mode incident in each guide 
and are estimated to be in error by less than 1 per cent over most of 
the wavelength range; the error may rise to as much as 5 per cent at 
the limit a/X = 1.5. Equations (16), (26), and (36), valid in the small- 
aperture range, are approximations that differ from the more accurate 
Eqs. (la), (2a), and (3a) by less than 5 per cent for 0.5 < (a/X) < 1 and 
a < 0.4; for a < 0.5 the difference is less than 10 per cent. Equations 
(lc), (2c), and (3c) are approximations in the wide-aperture range and 
are in error by less than 6 per cent for 0.5 < (a/X) < 1 and /3 < 0.3. 
The constants In, X 12 , and X 22 are the impedance matrix elements of the 
T network referred to a common reference plane T and correspond to a 
characteristic impedance choice, Z' 0 /Z 0 = X'a/X ff a'. 

Numerical Results. —Figure 5-24-2 contain plots of Z^K g a/Zo\ g a' 
and l/a as functions of a for various values of the parameter a/X. The 
quantities X\ g /Z 0 2a and Z 0 2a/X\ g are plotted in Fig. 5-24-3 as a function 
of a. for various values of the parameter a/X. These results have been 
plotted from data obtained by use of the equivalent static method with 
two modes incident in each guide and are somewhat more accurate than 
the analytic results given in Eqs. (la), (2a), and (3a). 

6. Asymmetrical Case. —A junction of two rectangular guides of 
unequal widths but of equal heights (.Hio-mode in each rectangular guide). 
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Top view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-24-4. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At reference planes T and T' for the 
larger and smaller guide, respectively. 
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Fig. 5-24-2.—Characteristic impedance ratio and terminal-plane location for H-plane junction. Symmetrical case. 
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= same as in Eq. (la), Sec. 5-24a, 

« 5.046(1 - 1.44a 2 ), a « 1, 
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The parameters I„, X l2 , X 22 , X 0 , A, A', C, a, a' and j8 are defined as in 
Sec. 5-24a but with 
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Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the range 


0.5 < £ < 1.0. 

Equations (4a), (5a), and (6a) have been obtained by the equivalent 
static method employing one static mode incident in each guide. These 
equations are estimated to be in error by less than 1 per cent over most 
of the wavelength range and by as high as 5 per cent at the limit a/X = 1.0. 
Equations (46), (56), and (66), valid in the small-aperture range, are 
approximations that differ from Eqs. (4a), (5a), and (6a) by less than 5 
per cent for a < 0.4 and 0.5 < a/X < 1. Equations (4c), (5c), and ((6c) 
are approximations in the large-aperture range and are in error by less 
than 10 per cent for j8 < 0.2 and 0.5 < a/X < 0.8. The parameters 
Xu, X 12 , and X 22 are the impedance matrix elements of the T network 
referred to the common reference plane T and correspond to a character¬ 
istic impedance choice Z' 0 /Z 0 = X'a/X„a'. 

Numerical Results .—In Fig. 5-24-5 there are indicated curves for 
ZQ\ g a s /Zo\' g a'* and l/a as functions of a for various values of the param¬ 
eter X/a. Figure 5-24-6 contains a plot of X\ g /Z 0 2a as a function of a 
for various values of X/a. These results have been plotted from data 
that are obtained by use of the equivalent static method with two modes 
incident in each guide and thus are somewhat more accurate than the 
analytic results indicated in Eqs. (4a), (5a), and (6a). 

6*26. Bifurcation of a Rectangular Guide, H-plane.—A bifurcation 
of a rectangular guide by a metallic wall of zero thickness aligned parallel 
to the electric field (1? 10 -modes in rectangular guides 1 and 2, no propaga¬ 
tion in guide 3). 
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Fig. 5-24-5.—Characteristic impedance ratio and location of terminal plane for ff-plane junction. Asymmetrical case. 
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Fig. 5-25-1. 
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Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At reference planes T\ and T 2 in guides 
1 and 2, respectively, the equivalent network is a simple junction of two 
uniform transmission lines whose characteristic impedance ratio is 


Z 2 __ 

Zl \g 


( 1 ) 


The terminals T x and T 2 are located at distances d and d! given by 
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and the wavelengths in guides 1 and 2, respectively, are 
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An alternative representation at the reference plane T is provided by a 
T-type network having the reactance parameters 

^ + tan 6 tan 6' 

^ tan 6 — tan 6' 

^ sec 6 sec 6 r 

^ tan 6 — tan 6' 

, 1 + ^ tan 6 tan 6' 

A g Aji 

^ tan 6 — tan 0' 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuits are valid in the range a < X < 2a 
and X < 2a 2 . The circuit parameters have been obtained by the 
transform method and are rigorous in the above range. 

Numerical Results .—In Fig. 5*25-2, 0 and 0' are plotted as functions 
of ai/a for various values of a/X in the range of validity of the formulas. 
The Si functions are tabulated in the Appendix. 

5*26. Change in Height of Rectangular Guide, a. Symmetrical Case. 
An axially symmetrical junction of two rectangular guides of equal 
widths and unequal heights (//io-mode in rectangular guides). 
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e = 2.718. 


(26) 

(2c) 


S « 1, (2d) 


Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the range b/\ g < 1. 
Equation (2a) has been obtained by the equivalent static method employ¬ 
ing a static aperture field due to the incidence of the two lowest modes and 
is correct to within 1 per cent in the range b/\ g < 1. The approximate 
Eq. (26) is correct to within 3 per cent for (6/X ff ) < 0.7; for (6/X ff ) ^ 0.7 
it is still correct to within 3 per cent if a < 0.7. Equation (2c) is an 
asymptotic expansion of Eq. (2a) correct to within 5 per cent if a < 0.6 
and b/\ g < 0.5 and to within 2 per cent if a < 0.4 and b/\ g < 0.4. 
Equation (2d) is an asymptotic expansion of Eq. (2a) correct to within 5 
per cent when S < 0.5 and b/\ g < 0.5 and to within 3 per cent when 
S < 0.4 and b/\ g < 0.4. 

Numerical Results. —In Fig. 5*26-3 B\ g /Yob, as obtained from Eq. 
(2a), is plotted as a function of b'/b with 6/X ff as a parameter. 

Experimental Results. —The above results have been verified experi¬ 
mentally at least for the cases b/\ = 0.23 and a > 0.15 to within a few 
per cent. 

6. Asymmetrical Case. —An axially asymmetrical junction of two 
rectangular guides of equal widths but unequal heights (//io-modes in 
rectangular guides). 
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Fig. 5-26-3.—Shunt susceptance for change in height of rectangular guide. 
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Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-26-2. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—Same as Sec. 5-26a except \ is 
replaced by X e /2. 

Restrictions .—Same as Sec. 5-26a except X e is replaced by X fl /2. 

Numerical Results .—If the X e in Fig. 5-26-3 is replaced by X 0 /2, one 
obtains a plot of B\ g /2Y 0 b as a function of 6'/6 with 26/X 0 as a parameter. 

6*27. Change in Radius of Coaxial Guide, a. Equal Outer Radii .— 
A junction of two coaxial guides of unequal inner but equal outer radii 
(principal mode in coaxial guides). 



Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-27-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T 
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where 

a = 1 - 8 = b 0 = c - a, b' 0 = c - 6, e = 2.718. 


The terms A, A', and C are defined in Sec. 5-26a, provided the X 0 , 6, 
and b' therein are replaced by X/2, b 0 , and b' 0 of this section. The terms 
Ai and A 2 are defined in Sec. 5-3a. 

Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength 
range X > 2(c — o)/y i, provided the field is rotationally symmetrical. 
The circuit parameter h^s been evaluated by a variational method treat¬ 
ing the first higher E- mode correctly and all higher modes by plane- 
parallel approximations. Equation (2a) is estimated to be correct to 
within a few per cent for c/a < 5 and for wavelengths not too close to 
2(c — a)/y i. Equation (26) is a small-aperture approximation and, 
for c/a = 1, agrees with Eq. (2a) to within 5 per cent for a < 0.6 and 
26 0 /X < 0.5 and to within 2 per cent for a < 0.4 and 26 0 /X < 0.4. 
Similarly, Eq. (2c) is an asymptotic expansion of Eq. (2a) and, for 
c/a = 1, is correct to within 5 per cent if 8 < 0.5 and 26 0 /X < 0.5 and to 
within 3 per cent if 8 < 0.4 and 26 0 /X < 0.4. For c/a > 1 the agreement 
of Eqs. (26) and (2c) with (2a) is presumably of the same order of magni¬ 
tude in the indicated ranges. 

Numerical Results. —For c/a = 1, the graph of B\/Yo2b 0 as a func¬ 
tion of a for various values of 26o/X m'ay be obtained from Fig. 5-26-3 
if the \ g therein is replaced everywhere by X/2 and 6 by 6 0 . For c/a > 1, 
BX/Fo26o may be obtained from its value for c/a = 1 by addition of 
the term A 2 /2 and multiplication of the resulting sum by Ai. The 
quantities Ai and A 2 are plotted in Figs. 5-3-2 to 5-3-4. The term 


vyi 



Xo is tabulated in Table 2-3 as a function of the ratio c/a 


(note that the c of Table 2-3 is the c/a of this section). 

6. Equal Inner Radii .—A junction of two coaxial guides of equal 
inner but unequal outer radii (principal mode in coaxial guides). 



Side view 
Fig. 5-27-2. 


Cross sectional view 


Equivalent circuit 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference plane T 



a 


B_ 

Y 0 


=■ same as Eqs. (2o) to (2c) of Sec. 5-27 a, 


except that now 


a = 1 - 8 


b — a 
c — a’ 


bo = c — a, b' 0 = b — a. 


( 1 ) 


The terms A t A', and C are defined in Sec. 5-26o provided the X„, b, and 
b' therein are replaced by X/2, b 0 , and b' 0 , respectively, of this section. 
The terms A i and A 2 are the same as in Sec. 5-36. 

Restrictions. —Same as in Sec. 5-27o. 

Numerical Results. —For c/a = 1, the graph of B\/Yd2b 0 as a func¬ 
tion of a for various values of 26 0 /X may be obtained from Fig. 5-26-3 
if the X c therein is replaced everywhere by X/2. For c/a > 1 , B\/Y 0 2b 0 
may be obtained from its value for c/a — 1 by addition of the term 
A 2 /2 and multiplication of the resulting sum by A\. The quantities 
Ai and A 2 are plotted in Figs. 5-3-6 to 5-3-8. 

5*28. E-plane Comers, a. Right-angle Bends. —A right-angle E-plane 
junction of two rectangular guides of equal dimensions {H 10 -mode in 
rectangular guides). 



General view 


Side view 
Fig. 6-28-1. 


Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At reference planes T the equivalent 
circuit is pure shunt. The relative shunt susceptance and location of the 
terminal planes are given by 
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E-PLANE CORNERS 
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and 


Ao = - 
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A' 0 = A 0 - 


sinh 7 


Al 7T1 - 0.5a; 2 * 


if-- .. - 1 - 

LVl - x 2 (1 - 


-2xVl -x*) 


r^»} 


An alternative circuit at the reference 
planes T' is shown in Fig. 5-28-2. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuits are 
valid in the range 26/X ff < 1. The circuit 
parameters obtained by the equivalent static 
method, employing two lowest modes inci¬ 
dent in each guide, are accurate to within 1 
per cent in the above range. Equations (36) 



Fig. 5-28-2. 
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Fig. 5-28-4.—Circuit parameters of right-angle bend at terminals T\ F-plane. 
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and (46) are asymptotic approximations to B a and B b that agree 
with the values from Eqs. (3a) and (4a) to within 8 per cent for 
26/X„ < 0.6. 

Numerical Results .—In Fig. 5*28-3, d/b and B\ g /Yo2b are plotted as 
functions of 2b/\„. The alternative circuit parameters B a \ 0 /Yd2b and 
B&irb/Yo\ 0 are shown in Fig. 5*28-4, as functions of 26/X 0 . 

Experimental Results .—A few measured values for B a and B b are 
indicated by the circled points in Fig. 5*28-4. These data were taken at 
wavelengths in the vicinity of 3 cm. 

6. Arbitrary Angle Bends .—A symmetrical, arbitrary angle, E-plane 
junction of two rectangular guides of equal dimensions (Eio-mode in 
rectangular guides). 



General View 


Side View Equivalent Circuit 

Fig. 6-28-5. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference planes T 


Ba 

Y 0 

Bh 

Y 0 




(1) 

( 2 ) 


where ^(z) is the derivative of the logarithm of x\ 

Restrictions— The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 26/X 0 < 1. The circuit parameters have been obtained by a 
simple equivalent static method and are rigorous only in the static limit 
b/\ g « 0. 

Numerical Results .—The circuit parameters B a \ g /Y 0 2b and B b b/Y 0 \ 
are plotted as a function of 6 in Fig. 5*28-6. The solid curves represent 
the static values of the parameters as given in Eqs. (1) and (2). 

Experimental Results —Measured values of the circuit parameters 
are indicated by the circled points in Fig. 5*28-6. These data apply 
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to rectangular guides of dimensions a = 0.900 in. and b = 0.400 in. 
and were measured for several values of b/\ g . The measured values of 
Btb/YoXg are within a few per cent of the static values given in Eq. (2) for 
the bend angles 6 = 60, 75, and 90° if 2b/\ g <0.51. 

6*29. H-plane Comers, a. Right-angle Bends .—An /7-plane right- 
angle junction of two rectangular guides with equal dimensions (Z/io-mode 
in rectangular guides). 



General view Top view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-29-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the terminal planes T the equiv¬ 
alent circuit is pure shunt. The relative shunt susceptance and the 
location of the terminal planes are given by 
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An alternative equivalent circuit at reference planes T’ is in Fig. 5.29-2. 

Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is 
valid in the wavelength range a < X < 2a. 

The circuit parameters have been derived 
by the equivalent static method with two 
static modes incident in each guide. The 
error in the susceptance values is estimated 
to be of the order of magnitude of 1 per cent 
in the range 0 ^ 2 a/\ g ^ 1.44, excluding the 
range 1.2 ^ 2 a/\ g ^ 1.3 in which the varia¬ 
tional correction A z diverges. Equations (36) and (46) are approxima¬ 
tions to Eqs. (3a) and (4a), respectively, and agree with these to within 
10 per cent in the resonant range 0.7 ^ 2 a/\„ S 1 . 2 . The quantity A 2 
is less than 10 per cent of B a /Y 0 for 2 a/X g < 1.3; A 2 is less than 10 per 
cent of ( B„ + 2 B b )/Y 0 for 2 a/\ < 1.0. 

Numerical Results. —The quantities B2a/Ya\ and d/a are plotted 
as a function of 2 a/\ g in Fig. 5-29-3. A similar plot for the parameters 
YdKg/B b 2a and (B a + 2B b )2a/Y 0 \„ appears in Fig. 5-29-4. 

Experimental Results. —For comparison with the theoretical values 
a number of experimental data are indicated by circled points in Fig. 
5-29-4. These data were measured in rectangular guides of dimensions 
a = 0.900 in. and 6 = 0.400 in. 

6 . Arbitrary Angle H-plane Corners. —A symmetrical, arbitrary angle, 
//-plane junction of two rectangular guides of identical cross-sectional 
dimensions (Z/io-mode in rectangular guides). 
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susceptance and location of terminal planes T for right-angle bend. H-plane. 
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General view 


Top view 

Fig. 5-29-5. 


Equivalent circuit 


Experimental Results .—The equivalent circuit of Fig. 5-29-5 is 
valid in the wavelength range a < X < 2a. The circuit parameters 
Zo/X a and Xb/Z 0 , relative to the reference planes T, were measured in 
rectangular waveguide of dimensions a = 0.900 in. and b — 0.400 in. 
as a function of the bend angle 6 at various wavelengths. The resulting 
data are: 



X = 3.0 cm (X fl = 1.560") 

X = 3.2 cm (X fl = 1.762") 

X = 3.4 cm (X ff = 1.999") 


Z 0 /X a 

X b /Z 0 

Z 0 /X a 

X„/Z 0 

Za/X a 

x b /z 0 

30° 

0.849 

0.493 

0.782 

0.420 

0.718 

0.365 

45° 





0.995 

0.567 

50° 

1.102 

0.943 



1.068 

0.650 

60° 

1.088 

1.27 

1.158 

0.998 

1.176 

0.817 

75° 

0.864 

2.14 





90° 

0.324 

6.46 

0.739 

2.75 

1.055 

1.76 

120° 



-2.17 

-4.58 

0.044 

47.9 


5*30. Junction of a Rectangular and a Radial Guide, E-plane. —An 

.E-plane junction of a rectangular guide and a radial guide of angular 
aperture 6 (#i 0 -mode in rectangular guide; principal E-type mode in 
radial guide). 



rr^-r 3 

=riB a jB c - j= y(r 2 ] 

o T _— T o 


Front view 
Fig. 5-30-1. 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference planes T 1 for the 
rectangular guide and T 2 for the radial guide 


Y(r 2 ) _ 6 sin 0 

Fi r 2 d 0 

(1) 

B a _ 2tt6 0 

Ft Kgd n sin d* 

(2) 

^1to 

o 

+ 

* 

(3) 

B b _ K g sin 6 sin 6 

Fi tt 6 0 sin 2d’ 

~2lT 

(4) 

where ^(z) is the logarithmic derivative of x\ and 6 is measured in radians. 

It is to be noted that the characteristic admittance of the radial line 
is variable and the propagation constant of the radial line is k = 2ir/K a 

with 


\ X 


i-ay 

The above formulas also apply to the case of a 

radial guide with 


downward taper, i.e., 0 negative. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 26/X e < 1. The circuit parameters have been obtained by a. sim ple 
equivalent static method and are strictly valid only in the range 2b/'Kg 1. 
The error is estimated to lie within a few per cent for 2b/K g < 0.1. 

Numerical Results .—Numerical values of the function may be 
obtained from Jahnke-Emde, Tables of Functions, 3d ed. (revised), page 
16. 

6*31. Coupling of a Coaxial and a Circular Guide.—A coaxial guide 
having a hollow center conductor of zero wall thickness coupled to a 
circular guide (principal mode in coaxial guide, Foi-mode in circular 
guide). 





T’T 

Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 6-31-1. 
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>. 5*31-2.—Location of input terminal plane T for coaxial-circular guide junction. 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference planes T and T' the 
equivalent network is a simple junction of two transmission lines whose 
characteristic impedance ratio is 



The locations of the input and output planes are given by 

2rrd . _| ctx . . | (1 ct)x d) r i /-i \ i i 

-t— = sin 1 — + sin -1 ----— [ — (1 — a) In (1 — a) — a In a] 

A pi 7i A 

- £*•(*;0) + S(°(ax;0) + £f«[(l - a)x;0,c], (2) 
2 x<f . caf . _ (1 ~ ops' 

\ Sm iSiVl - a 2 + Sm V7S - «(1 - «) 2 

- Y [“(1 - a ) In (1 - «) - « ln «] - SiW-fid + S J Aax';a(3 1 ) 
+ £f«[(l - a)x';( 1 - a)M, (3) 

where 


2a , 2a 6 1 

X = —) X? — r —} a = - = -J 

X \g a c 

" V-U ) 1 

£*•(*»)- j I ™- 1 v«i 

n =2 

J o(tt/8„) = 0, 

Sf-(W)= 2 ( 

n—2 



where xo» = rry n /(c — 1 ) is the nth nonvanishing root of 
Jo(x)N 0 (xc) - No(x)Mxc) = 0 . 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
1.14a < X < 2.61a, provided X > 2.616 and the fields are rotationally 
symmetrical. The locations of the reference planes have been deter¬ 
mined by the transform method and are rigorous in the above range. 

Numerical Results .—The quantities ird/a and ird’ /a are plotted in 
Figs. 5-31-2 and 5-31-3 as a function of 6 /a for various values of the 
parameter 2a/X. The roots 7 r/ 3 „ and xo»(c) may be obtained from the 
tables in Secs. 2-3a and 2-4a. The summation functions Sp and &f° are 
tabulated in the Appendix. 

6*32. Coupling of Rectangular and Circular Guide.—A junction of a 
rectangular and circular guide with a common symmetry axis {H 10 -mode 
in rectangular guide, nonpropagating ffn-mode in circular guide). 
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Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-32-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference plane T 



= one-half the quantity ^ 7 - given in Eq. (la) of Sec. 5*4a. 
0 y 0 

B _ 3 a 6 X g 
2Y 0 ~ 4x d 3 * 


(la) 

(16) 
(2 a) 
(26) 


where 



The corresponding parameters for a two-terminal representation are 
given in Sec. 4-4. 

Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is an approximation in the range 
2a > X > 1.706d provided neither the H n - nor the i^o-mode propagates 
in the rectangular guide. The circuit parameters have been determined 
by variational methods, Y' 0 /Y 0 with the assumption that the aperture 
field is that of the H lv -mode in the circular guide and B/Y 0 as indicated 
in Sec. 5*4a. For d < 6 and X not too close to the cutoff wavelength of 
the next propagating mode, the error is estimated to be less than 10 per 
cent. The asymptotic Eqs. (16) and (26) agree with Eqs. (la) and (2a) 
to within about 5 per cent if d/a < 0.3. For the equivalent circuit to be 
strictly valid, the output terminal plane must be located more accurately 
than indicated above. 

Numerical Results. —The quantity jY' 0 a/Yob is plotted in Fig. 5*32-2 
as a function of d/a for several values of X/a. A similar plot for B/2Y 0 
may be obtained by taking one-half of the quantity B/Y 0 plotted in 
Fig. 5*4-2. 
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Experimental Results. —Several experimentally determined data for 
the case of an infinitely long circular guide are indicated in Fig. 4-4-2. 

6*33. Aperture Coupling of Two Guides, a. Junction of Two Rec¬ 
tangular Guides. —A junction of two rectangular guides of different cross 
sections coupled by a small elliptical or circular aperture in a transverse 
plate of zero thickness (//lo-mode in rectangular guides). 



Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range a 1 < X < 2a (a' > a). Comments are the same as in Sec. 5-46. 

Numerical Results. —The coefficients Mi and M 2 are shown in Fig. 
5-4-4 as a function of d 2 /di. 
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b. Junction of Two Circular Guides .—Two circular guides having a 
common axis of symmetry but of different radii coupled by a small 
elliptical or circular aperture in a transverse plate of zero thickness 
(.flii-mode in circular guides). 



Yo 


I Ub 
2 _ 


Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—For the case of an elliptical aperture 
with orientation <j> = 0 or rr/2. 
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where 


M — M\ cos 2 $ + Mi sin 2 4> t 
1.841 1.841 




K = - 




(3a) 

(35) 

(4) 


The arrangement of the various terms has been chosen to emphasize the 
similarity between Eqs. (3) and (4) and Eqs. (1) and (2). If the aperture 
center is located on a diameter perpendicular to that indicated in the 
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above figure, Eqs. (3) and (4) are still applicable provided Ji(ar)/ar is 
replaced by J[(ar). 

The coefficients Mi and M 2 are defined in Sec. 5-46. For the case of a 
circular aperture (d = di = d 2 ) 



Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 2.6122' < X < 3.4122. The restriction of the aperture orientation 
to 4> — 0 or 7r/2 is necessary to ensure that only the 22u-mode of the 
indicated polarization can be propagated in the circular guide. Other¬ 
wise, comments are the same as in Sec. 5-4fc except that B/Y 0 is dependent 
on the aperture position along the direction of the electric field. 

Numerical Results. —The coefficients Mi and M 2 are shown in Fig. 
5-4-4 as a function of d 2 /d\. 

c. Junction of Two Coaxial Guides. —Two concentric coaxial guides of 
unequal inner and outer radii coupled by a small elliptical or circular 
aperture in a transverse plate of zero thickness (principal mode in coaxial 
guides). 



Equwalent-circuil Parameters. —For an elliptical aperture oriented 
as shown in the above figure 


Ri 
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23 

Y 0 


where 


M — Mi cos 2 <t> + M 2 sin 2 <f>. 

The coefficients Mi and M 2 are defined in Sec. 5-46. 
circular aperture (d = di = d 2 ) 


( 6 ) 


For the case of a 


d s 

M = Mi = M 2 = ~ 
o 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable for all wave¬ 
lengths greater than the cutoff wavelength of the #i 0 -mode. Comments 
same as in Sec. 5-46. 

Numerical Results .—The coefficients Mi and M 2 are plotted in Fig. 
5-4-4 as a function of dz/di. 

d. Junction of a Rectangular and Circular Guide .—A rectangular and a 
circular guide coupled by a small elliptical or circular aperture in a trans¬ 
verse plate of zero thickness (#i 0 -mode in rectangular guide, Hu-mode 
in circular guide). 




Eauivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—For an elliptical aperture oriented as 
shown in the above figure and with <f> = 0 or ir/2 
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Y' _ 1 \„ab V2J[(ct 2 r)f 

Y 0 0.952 X'ttE 2 . wx ’ 


M = Mi cos 2 4> + Mi sin 2 <t>, 
1.841 

« 2 R , 

w X 


The coefficients Mi and M 2 are defined in Sec. 5-46. For a circular 
aperture (d = di = d 2 ) 

d 3 

M - T 


If the aperture center is located on a diameter perpendicular to that 
shown in the above figure, the function J[(a 2 r) should be replaced by 
Ji(a 2 r)/a 2 r. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range in which only the JTio-mode in rectangular and the HTu-mode in 
circular guide can be propagated. Other restrictions are the same as in 
Sec. 5-46. The location of the aperture center is restricted to points 
where the direction of the dominant-mode magnetic field is the same in 
both guides; this is not necessary and is employed for simplification of the 
above formulas. The restriction of the angle <j> to 0 or ir/2 is necessary to 
avoid excitation of an /fn-mode with polarization perpendicular to that 
indicated in Fig. 5-33-4. The description of this latter mode necessitates 
the use of a six-terminal network. 

Numerical Results .—The coefficients Mi and M 2 are plotted in Fig. 
5-4-4 as a function of d 2 /di. 

5*34. Circular Bends. E-plane.—An .E-plane junction of a rectangu¬ 
lar guide and a uniform circular bend of rectangular cross section (JTi 0 - 
mode in rectangular guide and in circular bend). 



Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 5-34-1. 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T 


where 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


The circular bend is a uniform angular guide with propagation wave¬ 
length the latter being measured along the arc of mean radius R. 
The electrical length corresponding to an angular distance 0 or to a 
(mean) arc distance s is 


2ts 
>W = 


m<t>, 


where m 


2tR 

\><!> 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 2b/\ 0 < 1. Equations (1) and (2) have been derived by a 
variational method employing the form of the lowest mode in the angular 
guide for the electric-field distribution in the junction plane. The circuit 
parameters have been evaluated to order ( b/R ) 2 , but no estimate of the 
range of accuracy is available. 

6*36. Circular Bends. H-Plane.—An H -plane junction of a rectangu¬ 
lar guide and a uniform circular bend, i.e., angular guide, of rectangular 
cross section (ffio-mode in rectangular and angular guides). 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T 


15 



The propagation wavelength X„* in the uniform angular guide (circular 
bend) is measured along the arc of mean radius R. The electrical length 
corresponding to the angular distance 0 or to a mean arc distance S is 


2vs 

— = m<j>, 


where m 


2irR 

\<t> 


With this interpretation the angular guide may be treated as a uniform 
line with characteristic admittance Y[ and wavelength X 0 *. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range o < X < 2a. The circuit parameters have been derived by a 
variational method employing a sine function for the distribution of 
electric field in the junction plane. The results have been evaluated to 
order ( a/R ) 2 but no estimate of the range of accuracy is available. 



CHAPTER 6 

SIX-TERMINAL STRUCTURES 


An arbitrary junction of three accessible waveguides, each propagating 
only a single mode, is designated as a six-terminal or three-terminal-pair 
waveguide structure. The over-all description of the propagating modes 
in such a structure is accomplished by representation of the waveguide 
regions as transmission lines and by representation of the junction region 
as a six-terminal lumped-constant equivalent circuit. The three trans¬ 
mission lines together with the lumped-constant circuit comprise a six- 
terminal network with the aid of which reflection, transmission, standing- 
wave, etc., properties of the over-all structure can be determined by 
conventional network calculations. The quantitative description of the 
transmission lines is effected by indication of their characteristic imped¬ 
ances and propagation wavelengths. The description of the six-terminal 
lumped-constant circuit requires, in general, the specification of six 
circuit parameters and the locations of the three corresponding terminal 
planes. If the structure possesses geometrical symmetries, a reduction 
in the number of required circuit parameters is possible. 

Since only relative impedances are physically significant in microwave 
calculations, all impedances in the following networks will be referred to 
the characteristic impedance of one of the transmission lines. The 
choice of characteristic impedances of the transmission lines as well as the 
locations of the relevant terminal planes will be indicated explicitly in the 
equivalent-network diagrams of the various structures. As discussed 
in Sec. 3-3 the equivalent circuit of a microwave structure can be simpli¬ 
fied considerably by an appropriate choice of terminal planes. Simplifi¬ 
cations of this sort become increasingly important for multiterminal 
structures. However, the equivalent networks for most of the structures 
described below will be represented at terminal planes which are simple in 
so far as the derivation of the circuit parameters are concerned. For the 
important cases of the open E- and H-plane T structures of Secs. 6T and 
6-5 the terminal-plane transformations to simple networks will be pre¬ 
sented in some detail. 
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6*1. Open T-junction, E-plane. —A right-angle T-type junction of 
two rectangular guides of unequal heights but equal widths (H i 0 -mode 
in rectangular guides). 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference planes T and T' 
for the main and stub guides, respectively: 


n = b_ 
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Ai + A 2 
2 


, , 1 tan~ 

a tan 1 —|- 


+ In 


1 + a 2 
4a 


x(l + a 2 ) 
6a 


An alternative equivalent circuit at the reference planes T\ and T[ is 
shown in Fig. 6-1-2. The corresponding parameters are given by 


2k (V 
K \2 


where 


— dj = tan -1 A 0 , 
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(7) 

( 8 ) 
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Zq Z 0 




-o- 

Z=jX 


-o 

T \ 


Side view 


Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 61-2. 


Another equivalent circuit at reference planes T 2 and T' 2 is indicated in 
Fig. 6-1-3. In this case the circuit parameters are 


2wl _ 2 tt d 


—— = tan - - j-f 

AoAb — A c 

_ 26 (1 + A 0 A o ) 2 + (A c — AoAt) 2 
m ~V (1 + Ao) 2 (A 6 + AaAc) ’ 

2 B _ (1 - A%)(A a - AtAc) + Ao(A 2 0 + Aj - A 2 - 1) 
Yo (1 + AoAa) 2 + (Ac - AoAt) 2 


( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

( 13 ) 
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Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the range 26 < X„ or 
2b' < X„ according as 6 > b' or 6 < b', respectively. The circuit param¬ 
eter B a has been obtained by the equivalent static method, employing 
two incident static modes in the main guide, and is accurate to within 1 
per cent over most of the wavelength range. For the case 6/X„ = 0 an 
analytical expression for B a is given in Eq. (2a); the asymptotic Eq. (26) 
agrees with the plotted results to within 10 per cent in the range b'/b < 1 
and b/\ g < 0.5. The circuit parameters B h , B c , and B d indicated in the 
accompanying graphs have been obtained by a variational method and 
are estimated to be in error by only a few per cent over most of the wave¬ 
length range. For the case 6/X„ = 0 analytical expressions for these 

m 2 Zq 


i 

_1 

*i?r 

<: 

T2 

» c 

_|-L 

>t 2 

i i 

T-+-b- 

Tj'U *<> 

!l!_ ... 

1-1 

Y=jB 

Zo 


t 2 % 

t 2 


t 2 


Side view Equivalent circuit 

Kig. 6-1-3. 


parameters obtained by the equivalent static method are given by Eqs. 
(3), (4a), and (5a); these equations agree with the plotted results to 
within a few per cent. The asymptotic relations Eqs. (46) and (56) agree 
with the results of Eqs. (4a) and (5a) to within 10 per cent for 6/X„ = 0. 
The alternative circuit parameters given by Eqs. (6) to (13) have been 
obtained by reference plane transformations (c/. Sec. 3-3). 

Numerical Results .—The circuit parameters B a X 0 /F 0 6, B 6 X 0 /F 0 6, 
BJb/Y^Kg, and BSk 0 /Y<]b are indicated in Figs. 6-1-4 to 6-1-7 as functions 
of b'/b with 6/X„ as a parameter. The alternative circuit parameters 
d/b', d'/b, n 2 , and XXg/Zob, computed from the preceding results, are 
shown in Figs. 6-1-8 to 6-1-11. The circuit parameters l'/b, m 2 , and 
B\/Yob are given in Figs. 6-1-12 to 6-1-14 as functions of b'/b. The 
multiplicity of representations is presented primarily to illustrate the 
differences in frequency dependence of circuit elements in various 
equivalent circuit representations. 

Experimental Results .—The theoretical results indicated above have 
been verified within an experimental error of a few per cent for a number 
of cases in the range b'/b < 1 and 6/X„ < 0.8. 
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Fig. 6’l-6.—Susceptance Bb for open F-plane T. 
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Fig. 6-1-6.—Susceptance Be for open F-plane T. 
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Fig. 6- 1-8.—Location of terminal planes T\ for open Hz-plane T. 
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Fig. 6-1-10.—Transformer ratio for open .E-plane T at terminals Ti, 
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Fig. 6-1-11.—Series reactance of open .E-plane T at terminals T\, 
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Fig. 6-1-12.—Location of terminal T't for open .E-plane T. 
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Fig. 6-1-13-—Transformer ratio for open F-plane T at terminals 
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}. 6-1-14.—Shunt susceptance of open .E-plane T at terminals Ti, T'<i. 
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6*2. Slit-coupled T-junctions in Rectangular Guide, E-Plane.—A 

symmetrical right-angle T-type junction of two rectangular guides of 
unequal heights, but equal widths, coupled by a small slit in a wall of 
zero thickness. Sides of slit perpendicular to electric field (H io-mode in 
rectangular guides). 





General view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 6-2-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference planes T and T' 



b fird\ 2 

Ba = _ K\Jb) 



Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 2b/\ < 1 provided the slit dimension d is small compared with 
the wavelength. The equivalent-circuit parameters have been derived 
by an integral equation method. The derivation of the parameter 
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BJY o neglects terms of the third order in the aperture coordinates. To 
be rigorous the circuit element Bb should be replaced by a tt network or its 
equivalent. However, in the small-aperture range, wd/b' < 1 (6' < b), 
the susceptance of the series arm of this 7r network is approximately 
infinite. The sum of the susceptances of the shunt arms is represented to 
the second order in the aperture coordinates by Eq. (3a). It is estimated 
that Eqs. (2a) and (3a) are correct to within a few per cent for tt d/b' < 1. 
The effect of wall thickness is important and will be considered in Sec. 
8 - 11 . 

6*3. 120° Y-Junction, E-plane.—A symmetrical 120° Y-junction of 
three identical rectangular guides in the E-plane (Eio-mode in rectangular 
guides). 



General view 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference planes T 


Ba 

Y 0 

Bb 

Y 0 


Y 0.6455, 
\ p 2 \/3 

b i r 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 2b/X g < 1. Equations (1) and (2) are static approximations and 
have been obtained by conformal mapping methods, etc. They are 
estimated to be accurate to within a few per cent in the range b/\ <0.1. 

Experimental Results. —Measurement taken at a wavelength of 
X = 3.20 cm with rectangular guides of dimensions a = 0.901 in. and 
b = 0.404 in. yield the values 

^ = 0.29, ^ = 4.68. 

Jo JO 


These are to be compared with the values obtained by Eqs. (1) and (2) 
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~ = 0.296, ^ = 4.81. 

1 0 ic 


6*4. E-plane Bifurcation.—A bifurcation of a rectangular guide by a 
partition of zero thickness perpendicular to the direction of the electric 
field (#io-mode in each of the rectangular guides). 



Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 


Fig. 6-4-1. 

Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T the equiva¬ 
lent circuit is simply that of three guides in series, the characteristic 
impedances of the various guides being 

Z 1 = h Z, = b> m 

Zo b’ Zo b' y } 


The location of T is given by 



Fig. 6-4-2. 
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.—Location of terminal plane T for .E-plane bifurcation. 
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At the reference plane Ti alternative equivalent circuits (cf. Sec. 3-3, 
N-Terminal Pair Representations) are shown in Fig. 6-4-2. The corre¬ 
sponding circuit parameters are 


X 

Z 0 

Xi 

z 0 


, 2 ird X 2 6 2 , 2ird 

cot xT’ X„=6- cot X-’ 


&1 I ltd X. 

T cot TT’ T,' 


bib 2 , 2 wd 

-W cot T7' 


(3) 


As indicated in Fig. 6-4-2 the turns ratios of the ideal three-winding 
transformer are 6 : 61:62 (cf. Fig. 3-186). 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 26 < X„ < °o. The circuit parameters have been obtained by the 
transform method and are rigorous. The approximation (26) is the 
asymptotic form of Eq. (2a) in the range 26/X„ <3C 1. 

Numerical Results .—Curves of ird/b as a function of 6 i /6 with 26/X„ as 
a parameter are shown in Fig. 6-4-3. The summation function jSi(a;;0,0) 
may be obtained from the summation functions tabulated in the Appendix. 

6 * 6 . Open T-junction, H-plane.—An //-plane, T-type junction of 
three rectangular guides of equal dimensions (H i 0 -mode in rectangular 
guides). 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference planes T and T' 
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where 

A = | cot (kx) - 0.0322, rr = 
1 1 r 2 

B = — + 0.03246, 

7T 1 — X 2 ’ 

C = x tan + 0.0195. 


At the reference planes T 0 and T' the equivalent circuit is that indicated 
above with T replaced by T 0 and X a , X b , ... by x;, xi,... , where 
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An alternative equiva¬ 
lent circuit at the refer¬ 
ence planes T i and T[ 
is shown in Fig. 6-5-2. 
The reference-plane loca¬ 
tions and associated cir¬ 
cuit parameters are given 
by 
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d! = 

X 
Z 0 " 

Z 0 ' 
where 


h> tan - 1 XlXi + Xo , 
2tt tan 2(x l - x 2 y 
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Restrictions .—The circuit is valid in the wavelength range a < X < 2a. 
The quantities plotted in the accompanying graphs have been obtained 
by the equivalent static method employing two static modes incident in 
each guide and are estimated to be in error by about 1 per cent. Equa¬ 
tions (1) to (4) are approximate analytical results [except for the last two 
terms in Eq. (2)] for one static mode incident in each guide and are in 
error by less than 15 per cent for 0 < 2 a/X g < 1. The corresponding 
Eqs. (5a) to (8o) at the shifted reference system are correct to within 10 
per cent for 0 < 2 a/\ g < 1.25. The approximations (56) to (86) are in 
error by less than 4 per cent in the range 0.7 < \ g < 1.25. 

Numerical Results .—For illustrative purposes the equivalent-circuit 
parameters have been plotted in a number of reference systems. In Fig. 
6-5-3 the exact values of the elements Zo2a/X a \, ... at the reference 
planes T and T' have been plotted as a function of 2 a/\ g . In Fig. 6-5-4 
the exact values of X' a k g /Zo2a, ... at the reference planes T 0 and T' 
have been plotted against 2 a/\. The parameters of the shunt representa¬ 
tion at the reference planes T x and T( are indicated in Fig. 6-5-5 where 
d/a, d!/a, Z 0 2a/X\ g , and Z[/Zo are plotted against 2 a/\ g . It is to be 
noted that the reference terminals in the main guide overlap one another. 

Experimental Results .—A few experimental data taken at wavelengths ■ 
of 3 and 10 cm are indicated by the circled points in Fig. 6-5-5. 

6-6. Slit-coupled T-junction in Rectangular Guide, H-plane.—A 
T-junction of two rectangular guides of unequal widths but equal heights 
coupled by a small slit in a side wall of zero thickness. Electric field 
parallel to sides of slit (Tlio-modes in rectangular guides). 



General view 


Top view 
Fig. 6-6-1. 


Equivalent circuit 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T and T' for 
the main and stub guides, respectively, 



T*T„ 7k 

Fig. 6-6-2. 


On shift of the reference planes T to T&, a distance A in guide wave¬ 
lengths, where 

. la /Vd \ 4 , . 

^ — 327r \2a/ , (6) 

the alternative equivalent circuit of Fig. 6-6-2 is obtained wherein the 
series reactance X a vanishes. As indicated in this figure the new reference 
planes in the main guide overlap. Hence, when the output impedance in 
the stub is so adjusted that the junction is reflectionless, the electrical 
length of the main guide is larger than the geometrical length by the 
amount 2A. Since the shift A is relatively small in the range of validity 
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of the above formulas, the “shifted” circuit parameters X' h , X' c , and X' d &re 
approximately the same as those in the original reference system. More 
accurate values can be obtained by use of the transformation relations 
given in Eqs. (3-21). 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range a < X < 2a' (if a' < a). The formulas have been derived by an 
integral equation method employing the small-aperture approximations 
that d < \/w and the wavelength is not too close to cutoff of the second 
mode. It is to be emphasized that the above formulas apply to slits in 
walls of zero thickness. The power transmitted through a small slit of 
thickness t and width d is approximately 27.3 t/d db less than that com¬ 
puted from the above equations. 

Experimental Results .—With the reference system as shown in Fig. 
6 6-2 the equivalent-circuit parameters of the above junction were 
measured at a wavelength of X = 3.20 cm for waveguides of dimensions 
a — a' = 0.900 in. and for various slit widths d. These measurements 
together with the corresponding theoretical values from Eqs. (2) to (5) 
are indicated in the following table: 


d, in. 

J 

l 
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X' 

Z 0 


X 

Zo 

A (in X ff ) .y 

Exp. 

Theor. 

Exp. 

Theor. 

Exp. 

Theor. 

Exp. 

Theor. 

0.189 

22 

19.3 

1.14 

1.02 

1.00 

1.02 

« 

0.0000 

0.299 

8.12 

8.05 

1.09 

1.02 

1.07 

1.02 

0.001 

0.0004 

0.389 

4.67 

4.96 

1.00 

1.02 

1.00 

1.02 

0.001 

0.0010 

0.486 

3.29 

3.35 

1.06 

1.02 

1.06 

1.02 

0.003 

0.0026 

0.688 

2.98 

2.20 

1.28 

1.09 

1.78 

1.23 

0.010 

0.0106 


The data apply to slits in a wall of 0.005 in. thickness. Because of 
mechanical difficulties (buckling, etc.) associated with a thickness of this 
magnitude, the experimental accuracy is not too good. The theoretical 
results are not applicable to the case of largest width and have been 
included merely to indicate the order of the error in this case. 

In order to emphasize the importance of the wall thickness t the 
following experimental results for the case t = 0.050 in. are included: 


d, in. 

X 

z 0 

X 

Zo 

X 

Zo 

A (in X fl ) 

0.300 

3.23 

4.14 

14.3 

0.051 


6*7. 120° Y-junction, H-Plane.—A symmetrical 120° Y-junction of 
three identical rectangular guides in the ff-plane. (.Hio-mode in rec¬ 
tangular guides.) 
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Top view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 6-7-1. 


Experimental Results .—At the symmetrically chosen terminal planes 
T, measurements taken in rectangular guides of width a « 0.90 in. 
at a number of wavelengths yield the following values for the circuit 
parameters: 


X cm 

X„ in. 

X* 

Z 0 

x b 

Zo 

3.40 

1.9996 

1.499 

0.698 

3.20 

1.7620 

1.141 

0.698 

3.00 

1.6606 

0.900 

0.537 


6*8. Aperture-coupled T-junctions, E-Plane, a. Rectangular Stub 
Guide .— A right-angle T-type junction composed of two dissimilar 
rectangular guides coupled by a centered small elliptical or circular 
aperture in a metallic wall of zero thickness (i/io-mode in rectangular 
guides). 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference planes T and T' 
for the case of coupling by a centered elliptical aperture oriented as shown 
in Fig. 6-8-1, 



where 

M = Mi cos 2 <t> + M 2 sin 2 <f>, 


d\d\ 7 r 1 
l2~' 2 Me)’ 



The coefficients Mi and ikf 2 are defined in Eqs. (4) and (5) of Sec. 5-46. 
The function E(e) is the complete elliptic integral of the second kind, 
e = \/1 — (d 2 /di) 2 being the eccentricity of the ellipse. F or the case of a 
centered circular aperture, di = d 2 = d 

,, d s , D d s 

M= 6’ and P = 12 

Restrictions .—In the small-aperture range di/X <5C 1 the equivalent 
circuit of Fig. 6-8-1 is applicable at wavelengths for which only the 
dominant //i 0 -mode can be propagated in both guides. Equations (2a) 
and (3a) have been obtained by an integral equation method employing 
the small-aperture approximations ( cf. Restrictions, Sec. 5-46). It is to 
be emphasized that the above results apply to apertures in walls of zero 
thickness (cf. Chap. 8). 

Numerical Results .—The coefficients M i, M 2 , and P may be obtained 
as a function of d 2 /di from the curves in Fig. 5-4-4. 

b. Circular Stub Guide —A symmetrical right-angle T-type junction 
of a rectangular and a circular guide coupled by a centered small elliptical 
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or circular aperture in a metallic wall of zero thickness (H 10 -mode in 
rectangular guide, flu-mode of indicated polarization in circular guide). 


--E 



General view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 6-8-2. 



Restrictions .—In the small-aperture range the equivalent circuit is 
applicable at wavelengths for which only a single do minan t, mode can 
be propagated in each waveguide. The angle # must be restricted to 
0 or 7r/2 to ensure that only a single Un-mode of the above-indicated 
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polarization can be propagated in the circular guide. For further 
comments note Restrictions in Secs. 6-8a and 5-46. 

Numerical Results. —The coefficients Mi, M 2 , and P appear as func¬ 
tions of dz/di in the plots of Fig. 5-4-4. 

6-9. Aperture-coupled T-junction in Rectangular Guide, H-plane. 
a. Rectangular Stub Guide. —A right-angle T-type junction of two unequal 
rectangular guides coupled by a centered small elliptical or circular 
aperture in a metallic wall of zero thickness (Z/io-mode in rectangular 
guides). 


—Gr— 




z o jX a jXa/ z o 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —For the case of an elliptical aperture, 
oriented as shown in the above figure, the circuit parameters at the 
reference planes T and T' are 

A _ ’Kfl'V Q\ 

Zo \gab ’ V ' 

1= ~ 0 (2) 


Xi a (a?6 

Zo X e \irM ^ 

/ a 2 b\ 
Zo X B yjrM / 


S +l+2 ^ 




M = Mi cos 2 <t> + M 2 sin 2 
The coefficients Mi and M% are defined in Sec. 5-46. 
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For the case of a centered circular aperture {d\ — d 2 = d) 
M = Mi = M 2 = 

6 


and Eq. (2) can be written more accurately as 

Xa = 4^ a^ (dY 

Z 0 45 \b \2a) ' 


( 6 ) 


If the reference planes T are then shifted a distance A in guide wave¬ 
lengths, where 


27T 2 (d\ h 
45 \b \2a) * 


( 7 ) 


the equivalent circuit at the new reference planes Ta has a vanishing 
series reactance X a . Since the shift A is small, the circuit parameters at 
the reference planes Ta are approximately the same as those at T. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range in which only the H io-mode can be propagated. The circuit param¬ 
eters have been derived by the integral equation method employing 
the small-aperture approximations that irdi < X with X not too close to 
cutoff of the next higher mode. The restriction to zero wall thickness 
is to be emphasized. The power transmitted through a small circular 
hole of diameter d in a wall of thickness t is approximately 32.0 t/d db 
less than that computed by the above circuit. 

Numerical Results .—The coefficients Mi and M 2 are plotted as a 
function of d 2 /di in the graph of Fig. 5-4-4. 

b. Circular Stub Guide .—A symmetrical H-plane, T-type junction of 
a rectangular and a circular guide coupled by a centered small elliptical 
or circular aperture in a metallic wall of zero thickness (Hio-mode in 
rectangular guide, Un-mode of indicated polarization in circular guide). 



General view 


Top view 
Fig. 6-9-2. 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference plane T and T f , 
for the case of an elliptical aperture with orientation <f> = 0 or 7 t/2 , 
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where 


X b _ a / a 2 b 
Z 0 ~ X c V?rM + 
X b ~ a a 2 b ( 
Zo \girM’ 

Xc = 2a 
Zo A 0 


Xd _ 2a 

Zo X 0 



a 2 b \ 
2rRy 



M = Mi cos 2 <j> + M 2 sin 2 <j>. 


( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

(10a) 

( 106 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


For the special case of a circular aperture see comments in Sec. 6*9a. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength 
range for which only a single dominant mode can be propagated in each 
guide. To ensure that only a single Hu-mode, with polarization as 
indicated in Fig. 6.9-2, can be propagated in the circular guide, the angle 
<f> must be restricted to 0 or 7r/2. Also note Restrictions in Sec. 6*9a. 

Numerical Results .—The coefficients M x and Mi are plotted as a 
function of d 2 /di in the graph of Fig. 5-4-4. 

6*10. Aperture-coupled T-junction in Coaxial Guide.—A right-angle 
T-type junction of a coaxial and a rectangular guide with coupling by a 
pmfl.11 centered elliptical or circular aperture in a metallic wall of zero 
thickness (principal mode in coaxial guide, H io-mode in rectangular guide). 


hH 



Top view Side sectional view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 6-10-1. 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference planes T and T' for 
coupling by a centered elliptical aperture of orientation <£, 


x4 ^ in (!) 

-V } 



Y o 

B a 

\gOb 

P 


Fo 

2 \R\ In (p) 
\Ri/ 


B b 


where 

Fo 

M ’ 


= 

X 




(1) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


The coefficients P and M are defined in Secs. 5-46 and 6-8a. For a 
centered circular aperture 


,, d 3 
M = V 


P 


(P 

12 


Restrictions. —Subject to the provision that d\ X, the equivalent 
circuit is applicable in the wavelength range for which only the principal 
mode can be propagated in the coaxial guide and only the i7io-mode in 
the rectangular guide. The circuit parameters have been obtained by 
an integral equation method employing the small-aperture approxi¬ 
mations mentioned in Sec. 5-46. In addition it is assumed that the 
curvature of the surface containing the aperture has negligible effect. 
The restriction to zero thickness is to be emphasized (c/. Chap. 8). 

Numerical Results. —The coefficients Mi, M 2 , and P are plotted as a 
function of d 2 /d\ in Fig. 5-4-4. 

6*11. Bifurcation of a Coaxial Line.—A bifurcation of a coaxial guide 
by a partition of zero thickness perpendicular to the electric field (princi¬ 
pal mode in all guides). 
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Cross sectional view 


Equivalent circuit 
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Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the common reference plane T 
the equivalent circuit is a series junction of three transmission lines of 
characteristic impedances 






Z 0 « Z\ -f- Z%. 


( 1 ) 


The location of the reference plane T is given by 

= x ln £ + £ ln £) + S! ‘ (xAa) ~ SHx '' M 

— Sf B (x2;0,ct2), ( 2 a) 


2rd 

X 


ird bi . 6o , &2 , &o 

T 0 ~b 0 iD bl + K la b s ’ 
where 

26o _ 2 (c ~ a) 

X ~ X " X * 3:1 


26i _ 2(c - b) 
X X ’ 


(26) 


26 2 2(6 - a) 


and 




irYnja) 


■■ Xon(a) = Xn, Jo(Xn)No(Xna) — N 0 (Xn)Jo(Xna) = 0, 


with similar definitions for and a 2 - 

Alternative equivalent circuits at the reference plane Ti are identical 
with the alternative equivalent circuits shown in Sec. 6*4. The values 
of the corresponding circuit parameters are given in Eqs. (3) of Sec. 6-4 
except that the 2 vd/\ g therein is replaced by the 2wd/\ of this section. 
Restrictions .—The equivalent circuits are valid in the wavelength 
range X > 2 (c — a)/ 7 i(c/a) provided the fields are rotationally sym¬ 
metrical. The circuit parameters have been determined by the transform 
method and are rigorous in the above range. The approximation (26) 
for vd/bo is in error by less than 2 per cent provided 2(c — a)/X < 0.3. 
For c/a < 3 the results of this section differ by only a few per cent from 
those of Sec. 6-4 provided X 0 and 6 in the latter are replaced by the X 
and b 0 of this section. 

Numerical Results .—The quantity vd/b 0 is plotted in Fig. 6T1-2 as a 
function of (c — 6)/(c — a) = bi/bo with 2(c — a)/X as a parameter and 
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Fig. 6-11-2.—Location of terminal plane T for coaxial bifurcation. 
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for c/a = 5. The corresponding plot for c/a — 1 is shown in Fig. 6-4-3 
provided the X 0 and b therein is replaced by the X and bo of this section. 
Corresponding values of ird/b 0 within the range c/a = 1 to 5 differ by at 
most 10 per cent. The functions &f°(a;;0,a:) are tabulated in the Appen¬ 
dix; the roots xon(a) are tabulated in Table 2-3 (note the a of this section 
is the ratio c of Table 2-3). 



CHAPTER 7 

EIGHT-TERMINAL STRUCTURES 


An arbitrary junction of four accessible waveguides, each propagating 
only a single mode, is termed an eight-terminal or four-terminal-pair 
waveguide structure. So likewise is termed an arbitrary junction of 
three accessible waveguides in one of which two modes can be propagated 
while in the remaining two of which only one mode can be propagated. 
The over-all description of the propagating modes in such structures is 
obtained by representation of the waveguide regions as transmission 
lines and by representation of the junction region as an eight-terminal 
lumped-constant equivalent circuit. The four transmission lines and 
lumped-constant circuit thereby required together comprise an eight- 
terminal network indicative of the transmission, reflection, standing- 
wave, etc., properties of the over-all structure. The quantitative 
description of the transmission lines requires the indication of their 
characteristic impedances and propagation wavelengths. For the 
description of the eight-terminal lumped-constant circuit it is, in general, 
necessary to specify ten circuit parameters and the location of the four 
associated terminal planes. This number of required circuit parameters 
may be reduced considerably if the structure possesses geometrical 
symmetries. 

The impedance parameters of the following eight-terminal networks 
will be referred to the characteristic impedance of one of the transmission 
lines; this is in accord with the fact that only relative impedances are 
physically significant in microwave calculations. The equivalent net¬ 
work diagrams of the eight-terminal structures will exhibit explicitly the 
choice of characteristic impedances for the transmission lines and the 
locations of the relevant terminal planes. The equivalent networks for 
the most part will be presented only at those terminal planes which facili¬ 
tate the derivation of the circuit parameters. The transformation to 
terminal planes that yield “simple” equivalent networks may be effected 
by the technique pointed out in Sec. 3*3. 

7*1. Slit Coupling of Rectangular Guides, E-plane. —A junction of 
two contiguous rectangular guides of equal dimensions coupled on their 
373 
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broad sides by a slit in a wall of zero thickness. Sides of slit perpendicular 
to the electric field (i7io-modes in rectangular guides). 




Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the common reference plane T 
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- 0.0253x 4 + • • • . 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 2 b/\ 0 < 1. Equations (la) and (2a) have been obtained by a 
variational method employing static approximations for the electric field 
in the slit and are estimated to be correct to within a few per cent for 
2b/\ g < 1 and d/b < 1. Equations (16) and (26) have been obtained by 
conformal mapping and are exact in the limit 26/X„ —> 0. The restriction 
to zero thickness should be noted. 

Experimental Results .—The equivalent circuit parameters have been 
measured at X = 3.20 cm in rectangular guides of dimensions a = 0.90 
in. and 6 = 0.40 in. For a slit of width d = 0.04 in. in a wall of total 
thickness 0.03 in., the measured values are 


Ih B* 

Y 0 Y 0 ‘ 


The theoretical values from Eqs. (la) and (2a) are 
f? “ 0.24, f* - fj - 0.36. 


The discrepancy between the theoretical and measured values of B b may 
be accounted for by the effect of wall thickness. 

7*2. Small-aperture Coupling of Rectangular Guides, E-plane.—A 
junction of two contiguous rectangular guides coupled on their broad 
sides by a small circular or elliptical aperture in a wall of zero thickness 
(H xo-modes in rectangular guides). 



General view Longitudinal view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 7-2-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the common reference plane T the 
parameters for a centered elliptical aperture of orientation <t> are 
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The coefficients P, Mi, and M 2 are defined in Secs. 5*4b and 6*8a. 
a centered circular aperture of diameter d 


For 


If for identical guides (a = a', b = b') the aperture dimensions are 
so chosen that 



the above junction becomes a directional coupler (Bethe hole). The 
latter has the property of not coupling power from guide 1 to guide 3 if 
guides 2 and 4 are matched, and conversely. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 2b/X„ < 1 (b > b'). The circuit parameters have been derived by 
an integral equation method employing small-aperture approximations 
(c/. Sec. 5-4b). It is to be noted that the above formulas apply only to 
the case of a wall of zero thickness. 

Numerical Results .—The coefficients P, Mi, and M 2 are plotted as 
functions of d 2 /di in the graphs of Fig. 5*4-4. 
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7*3. Aperture Coupling of Coaxial Guides.—A junction of two con¬ 
centric coaxial guides coupled by a small aperture in a wall of zero thick¬ 
ness (principal modes in coaxial guides). 



Longitudinal view 
Fig. 7-3-1. 


T T 



Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the common central reference 
plane T 
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For a small elliptical aperture of orientation <f> 

M = Mi cos 2 M 2 sin 2 <f>. 

The coefficients P, M h and M 2 are defined in Secs. 5*4 b and 6*8a. 
For a small circular aperture of diameter d 
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( 6 ) 


For a circumferential slit of width d 2 = d (0 = 0 and d x = 2tR 2 ) 
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7 rd* 
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M = - - 
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4X' 
irdy 
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(7) 


The susceptance B h changes sign and hence is capacitive for this case. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range for which only the principal modes can be propagated. The 
circuit parameters have been obtained by an integral equation method 
employing small-aperture approximations (c/. Sec. 5-46). In addition 
the derivation assumes that the apertures are planar in so far as the 
higher modes are concerned. It is estimated that the formulas are 
reasonably accurate for R 2 /R x < 2 and itd/\ < 1. The restriction to 
zero wall thickness should be emphasized. 

Numerical Results .—The coefficients P, M x , and M 2 for the case of an 
elliptical aperture are plotted in the graphs of Fig. 5-4-4. 

7*4. Slit Coupling of Rectangular Guides, H-plane.—A junction of 
two contiguous rectangular guides of equal heights coupled on their 
narrow sides by a slit in a wall of zero thickness. Sides of slit parallel to 
electric field (.ffio-modes in rectangular guides). 



General view Top view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 7-4-1. 

Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the common central reference 
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Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range a < X < 2a' (if a > a'). Equations (2a) and (3o) have been 
derived by an integral equation method employing the small-aperture 
approximations rrd/'K <3C 1, etc. It is to be emphasized that the formulas 
apply to slits in a wall of zero thickness. 

7*6. Aperture Coupling of Rectangular Guides, H-plane.—A junction 
of two contiguous rectangular guides coupled on their narrow sides by 
a small elliptical or circular aperture in a wall of zero thickness (I/io-modes 
in rectangular guides). 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the common reference planes T for 
the case of an elliptical aperture with orientation 4> 
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where 


M = Mi cos 2 <£'+ M 2 sin 2 0, 



with the coefficients Mi and M 2 defined as in Sec. 5*46. 
For a circular aperture of diameter d, 


and 


X* = 47t» a 2 (2d\( 1 a*b\ 
Z 0 45 \ 0 b\a) V a’'b') 


( 6 ) 


Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range a < X < 2a. The circuit parameters have been derived by an 
integral equation method employing small-aperture approximations (c/. 
Sec. 5*46). The restriction to zero wall thickness is to be emphasized. 

Numerical Results. —The coefficients Mi and M 2 are plotted vs. 
dz/di in the graph of Fig. 5*4-4. 

7*6. 0° Y-junction, E-plane.—A symmetrical bifurcation of a rec¬ 
tangular guide by a partition of zero thickness perpendicular to the direc¬ 
tion of the electric field (#io-mode in all guides, also Hu- and Fn-mode 
in large guide). 



Cross sectional view 


Eguwalentrdrcuit Parameters— At Ti the reference plane for the 
i/ 10 -modes in guides 1, 2, and 3; and at T[ the reference plane for the Hn- 
and Fn-modes in guide 1' the equivalent network can be represented as 
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a hybrid coil junction (c/. Fig. 3*186 of Sec. 3*3) of four transmission lines 
whose characteristic admittance ratios are 

Zl_Z* = 9 H = 

Fi Yi ’ Yi \ 0 ' 


The terminal planes Ti and T[ are located at distances d and d' given by 



Fio. 7-6-2. 

If T is chosen as the reference plane for all guides, the alternative 
equivalent circuits shown in Fig. 7*6-2 are obtained. At the terminal 
plane T 

1+ h tan 6 tan ff 
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Fig. 7-6-3.—Location of terminal planes T i and T'\ for F-plane bifurcation. 
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tan 6 — A tan 0' 

K o 

1+ tan 0 tan 0' 

£ = -^-x- ( 3c ) 

* 1 tan 0 — tan 0' 

*a 

The numbers beside the windings of the ideal transformers in Figs. 
7-6-1 and 7-6-2 are indicative of the turns ratios. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is applicable in the wavelength 
range 26 < X B < 46. The circuit parameters have been obtained by 
the transform method and are rigorous in the above range. The approxi¬ 
mations (16) and (26) agree with Eqs. (la) and (2a), respectively, 
to within 10 per cent provided 2b/\ 0 < 0.8. It should be emphasized 
that the line of characteristic admittance Y[ represents both the Hu- and 
Ei i-mode. Consequently, the indicated equivalent circuits are applicable 
only if the terminal impedances in this line are the same for both the 
Hu - and £/ u -modes. 

Numerical Results .—In Fig. 7-6-3 the quantities ird/b and ird r /b are 
plotted as functions of 26 /\ 0 . The S 2 (x;a,0) function is tabulated in the 
Appendix. 

7*7. 0° Y-Junction, H-plane.—A symmetrical bifurcation of a rec¬ 
tangular guide by a partition of zero thickness parallel to the electric field 
(i/io-mode in all rectangular guides, in addition, Hi o-mode in large 
rectangular guide). 






Z[ Xj Xj 
-© O—o 

, n z 3 


Cross sectional view 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—At the reference planes T x and T[ the 
equivalent network is a hybrid coil junction (c/. Fig. 3186 of Sec. 3-3) 
of four transmission lines whose characteristic impedance ratios are 


The locations of the reference planes T\ for the // 20 -mode in guide 1 and 
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the H 10 -modes in guides 2 and 3, and of the reference plane T[ for the Hw 
mode in guide 1' are given by 

6 = ^ = x(2 In 2 - 1) - 2S 2 (s; 1,0) + S 3 (2z;2,0), (2) 

A ff 

& = ^ = x'(2 In 2 - 1) - 2S 2 (x';0.5,0) + S s (2x' ; 1,0), (3) 

where 




Fig. 7-7-2. 

Alternative equivalent circuits at the common reference plane T for all 
guides are shown in Fig. 7-7-2. The corresponding circuit parameters are 
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Restrictions .—The equivalent circuit is valid in the range 


0.5 < o/X < 0.75. 
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Fig. 7*7-3. —Locations of terminal planes Ti and T’i for #-plane bifurcation. 
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The circuit parameters have been obtained by the transform method and 
are rigorous in the above range. 

Numerical Results .—Figure 7-7-3 contains graphs of it d/a and ird'/a 
as functions of a/X in the range 0.5 < a/X < 0.75. A number of the S N 
functions are tabulated in the Appendix. 

7-8. Magic-Tee (Hybrid) Junction.—A magic-T-j unction of four 
identical guides comprising an E- and //-plane T-junction with a common 
plane of symmetry (i/io-mode in all rectangular guides). 



T T 

Side View Top View Equivalent Circuit 

Fig. 7-8-1. 


Experimental Results .—Measurements taken at a wavelength of 
X = 3.20 cm with rectangular guides of dimensions a = 0.90 in. and 
b — 0.40 in. yield the following data at the indicated terminal planes: 


^ = 0.34, ^ = 0.93, 

= 1-30, = 0.92, 

£ - 0.18, f-' = 1.27. 
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COMPOSITE STRUCTURES 


The microwave structures to be described in this chapter are not of the 
same character as the elementary discontinuities and waveguides con¬ 
sidered in previous chapters. They are instead composite structures 
whose network representations comprise a variety of elementary lumped- 
constant circuits and transmission lines. In contrast to the case of the 
elementary structures it is not necessary to solve any field problems to 
determine the network parameters of composite structures. These 
parameters may be calculated by straightforward microwave network 
analysis from the parameters descriptive of the elementary structures. 
In the following the over-all parameters of a number of composite struc¬ 
tures will be derived to illustrate both the use and the results of such 
network analyses. 

Uniform waveguides partially filled with dielectric or metallic slabs 
represent an important class of composite microwave structures. The 
determination of the propagation constants of the modes capable of 
propagating along such waveguides usually constitutes the chief problem 
of interest. This problem may be phrased alternatively as that of 
finding the cutoff, or resonant, frequencies of the waveguide cross section; 
the knowledge of these implies that of the mode propagation constants 
[cf. Eqs. (1-116)]. If the waveguide crosssection possesses an appropriate 
geometrical symmetry, the characteristics of the propagating modes may 
be determined by regarding not the longitudinal guide axis but rather 
one of the transverse directions perpendicular thereto as a transmission 
direction. The composite transmission structure so defined is completely 
equivalent to the original guide; it is composed in general of elementary 
discontinuities and waveguides and is terminated by the guide, walls, if 
any. The desired frequencies may be ascertained by simple microwave 
network analysis of the “transverse equivalent network” representative 
of the desired mode in the above composite structure. The resonant 
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frequencies are those frequencies for which the total admittance looking 
in both directions at any point of the transverse equivalent network 
vanishes. If the transverse network possesses symmetries, such reso¬ 
nance calculations may be simplified considerably by use of bisection 
theorems. 

Although the propagation constants of any mode can be calculated 
by use of the appropriate transverse network, the results presented below 
will refer for the most part to the dominant mode. The latter will be 
designated as an E- or H-type mode depending on whether the dominant 
mode in the unperturbed guide without metallic or dielectric slabs is an 
E- or .ff-mode. No general effort will be made to extend the results to 
structures containing dissipative dielectrics or metals although this can 
be done in a manner formally identical with the nondissipative case; in 
the dissipative case one finds complex rather than real resonant fre¬ 
quencies and hence complex rather than real propagation constants. The 
determination of the resonant frequencies of a composite waveguide 
cavity will not be considered explicitly, as it follows readily from that for 
the corresponding composite waveguide, of which it represents a special 
case. 

Another important type of composite microwave structure to be 
described below is provided by a junction of two waveguides coupled by a 
slit or aperture in a wall of finite thickness. The modification in the net¬ 
work representation introduced by the effect of wall thickness requires 
the representation of the coupling wall as a transmission line whose length 
is equal to the wall thickness. The over-all network is then a composite 
of the circuits representative of coupling into and out of an infinitely 
thick coupling wall and of the transmission line representative of the 
coupling wall itself. The calculation of the over-all network parameters 
is effected by a simple network analysis. Although the above composite 
representation of thickness effects is rigorous only for coupling walls 
whose thickness is large compared with aperture dimensions, it is never¬ 
theless surprisingly accurate for much smaller wall thickness. 

PROPAGATION IN COMPOSITE GUIDES 

8*1. Rectangular Guide with Dielectric Slabs Parallel to E.—A uni¬ 
form rectangular guide containing two dielectric slabs, the sides of which 
are parallel to the electric field (dominant mode in dielectric-filled guide). 
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Fig. 81-1. 


Equivalent Network Results .—At the reference plane T the equivalent 
transverse network for the dominant mode in the guide of Fig. 8-1-la 
consists merely of a junction of a short- and an open-circuited uniform 
H-mode tr ans mission line. The propagation wavelength X„ of the 
d ominan t, mode is determined by the resonant condition 

Zoi tan ^ (^-^) = z « cot X7, 5* (!) 

where 



the quantities e[ and cj being the relative dielectric constants of the two 
media; X 0 is the free-space wavelength. 

At the reference plane T the equivalent transverse network for the 
dominant mode in the guide of Fig. 8T-16 is a junction of two short- 
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-ft 


Fig. 8-1-2.—Propagation characteristics of rectangular guide with dielectric slabs || E. 
Central slab of dielectric constant C2. 



X 

Fig. 8-1-3.—Propagation characteristics of rectangular guide with dielectric slabs || E. 
Slab of dielectric constant £2 at one side. 
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circuited #-mode uniform transmission lines. The propagation wave¬ 
length \ g of the dominant mode is obtained in this case from the resonant 
condition 

Z 0 i tan ^ (o — d) = —Z 0 2 tan ^ d, (3) 

where the various quantities are defined as in Eq. (2). 

Restrictions .—Equations (1) and (3) are rigorous provided the con¬ 
ductivity of the guide walls is infinite. These equations are also 
applicable when the slabs are dissipative and characterized by a complex 
dielectric constant; in this event X e is complex. Equation (1) applies as 
well to the higher-order modes of the H m0 type if m is odd; when m is even, 
the cotangent function should be replaced by its negative inverse. 

Numerical Results .—The ratio Xi/X e (Xi = Xo/v^), as computed from 
a numerical solution of Eq. (1) for X c i/X c2 , is plotted in the graph of Fig. 
8-1-2 as a function of o/X 1 for various values of d/a. A corresponding 
plot for Eq. (3) is contained in Fig. 8-1-3. In both cases the data apply 
to nondissipative dielectric slabs with e' 2 /e' x = 2.45. 

8*2. Rectangular Guide with Dielectric Slabs Perpendicular to E.— 
A uniform rectangular guide containing two parallel dielectric slabs, the 
sides of which are perpendicular to the electric field (dominant mode in 
dielectric-filled rectangular guide). 

T 

T 


l_tl 

Longitudinal view Cross sectional view Equivalent network 

Fig. 8-2-1. 

Equivalent Network Results .—At the reference plane T the equivalent 
transverse network for the dominant mode is a shunt arrangement of two 
short-circuited uniform E-mode transmission lines. The propagation 
wavelength X e of the dominant mode is determined from the resonance 
condition 
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Zoi tan ^ (6 — d) + Z 0 2 tan ^ d = 0, 
Acl Ac2 


Z02 _ CiAgi _ e[ 

Zoi <2X02 


1 
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2 

1 -1 

(AoV 

\2a) 

1 

0 

2 

1 -1 

AoV 

[2a ) 
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( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


the quantities e[ and e' 2 being the relative dielectric constants of the two 
media. An explicit, but approximate, expression for A 0 is 


X 0 


I < _ /Xo V 

V'-IO-S) w 


( 3 ) 


Restrictions .—Equation (1) is rigorous and subject only to the restric¬ 
tion that the guide walls are perfectly conducting. This result applies 
as well to dissipative dielectrics that are characterized by complex 
dielectric constants. Equation (3) is an approximate solution for the 
lowest root of Eq. (1) and is valid in the range for which 2ir(b — d)/\ cl 
and 2tt d/\ c2 «1. It should be noted that the dominant mode in the 
dielectric-filled guide has components of both E and H in the direction of 
propagation. 



i 


Fiq. 8*2-2.—Propagation characteristics of rectangular guide with dielectric slabs _L E. 
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Numerical Results. —The ratio 
Xi/X 0 (Xi = Xo/VTQ, as obtained 
by numerical solution of Eq. (1) 
for X c i/Xc 2 j is plotted as a function 
of b/X i in Fig. 8-2-2 for the special 
case b/a — 0.45, d/b = 0.5, and 
cj/ci = 2.45. In addition Fig. 
8-2-3 contains graphs of Xi/X„ vs. 
d/b for d/b = 0.31 and 0.40 with 
the same values for b/a and e f 2 /e[ 
as above. 

8*3. Circular Guide with Die¬ 
lectric Cylinders.—A uniform cir¬ 
cular guide containing two concen¬ 
tric dielectric cylinders (dominant 
angularly symmetric E 0 - or H 0 - 
mode in dielectric-filled circular 
guide). 



0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 

i. 

6 


Fig. 8-2-3. —Propagation characteristics of 
rectangular guide with dielectric slabs _L E. 


Longitudinal view 



Cross sectional view 
Fig. 8-3-1. 


T 

r 0 ,(r) r 02 (r) 

^C1 ^C2 

Equivalent network 



Equivalent Network Results. —At the reference plane T the equivalent 
transverse network for the dominant J^o-mode consists of a shunt junction 
of an open-circuited and a short-circuited E-type radial transmission 
line. The propagation wavelength X 0 of the dominant i/o-mode is 
determined from the resonance condition 


where 


y 01 Tn(xi,0) = -Y 02 ct{x[,x' 2 ) 


Y pi _ cjXd 

Y 02 e/K C 2 



( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 
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and the radial tangent and cotangent functions Tn and ct are defined 
in Eqs. (1-70). The quantities and e' 2 are the relative dielectric con¬ 
stants of the two media; X 0 is the free-space wavelength. 

At the reference plane T the equivalent transverse network for the 
dominant //o-mode is a shunt junction of an open-circuited and a short- 
circuited //-type radial transmission line. The propagation wavelength 
\ a of this mode is obtained from 


—Z 0 i ct(zi,0) = Z 02 Tn {x^x'z), (3) 



and the remaining quantities are defined as above. 

Restrictions .—Equations (1) and (3) are rigorous, subject only to the 
restriction that the guide walls are perfectly conducting. The roots 
of these equations determine the propagation wavelengths of all modes 
with no angular dependence. 

Numerical Results .—The values of the radial functions Tn and ct for 
real arguments are given in Sec. 1-7 (Table 1-3 and Figs. 110 and 1-11). 
With this knowledge the transcendental equations (1) and (3) can be 
solved graphically. 

A convenient procedure is to assume values for Ai/A„ (Ai = Ao/Vei), 
compute X c i/X c2 by Eq. (2) or (4), numerically solve Eq. (1) or (3) for, 
say, 6/X c i, and then compute the corresponding value of Xj/26. E 0 -mode 
propagation curves of Xi/X„ (Ai = Ao/a/cO vs. Ai/ 26 with c 2 /ci as a param¬ 
eter are shown in Fig. 8-3-2 for the special case b/a = 2. In Fig. 8-3-3 
Eo-mode curves of Ai/A e vs. Ai/26 with b/a as a parameter are plotted for 
C 2 A 1 = 2.54. 1 It should be noted that, when Ai/A e > 1, imaginary 

1 Cf. R. E. Staehler, “Determination of Propagation Constants by Radial Trans¬ 
mission Line Theory,” Master’s Thesis, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1948. 
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values of X\ are possible; this corresponds for e 2 > ei, to critical reflection 
in dielectric ei and to the propagation of most of the power in dielectric e 2 . 

84. Coaxial Guide with Dielectric Cylinders.—A uniform coaxial 
guide containing two concentric dielectric cylinders (principal mode in 
dielectric-filled coaxial guide). 



Longitudinal view Cross sectional view Equivalent network 

Fig. 8 4-1. 


Equivalent Network Results .—At the reference plane T the transverse 
equivalent network is a shunt arrangement of two short-circuited .E-type 
radial transmission lines of different characteristic admittances. The 
propagation wavelengths X„ of the principal mode in the dielectric-filled 
guide is determined from the resonant condition 


where 


Yoi ct(a; 2 ,a;i) = F 02 ct(zx,£s) f 


Y Q2 _ «2 Xc2 _ ^2 / 1 (x„) 

Y oi Xci e[ I , /Xo \ 2 

V ' " vv 

2ra 2rb , 2nrb 

Xl = —, 3-2 = v -, = r—, 

A c i A c i A c2 


x' a 


2ttC 

X c 2 


( 1 ) 


The radial cotangent function ct (x,y) is defined in Eqs. (1-70). The 
quantities e[ and e' 2 are the relative dielectric constants of the two regions; 
X 0 is the free-space wavelength. 

The propagation wavelength of the principal mode is given approxi¬ 
mately as 


1 i & . A . c 

/\ \ 2 "7 In "t” —f In r 

/V\ _ € 1 a € 2 ^ 

\W In - + A In £ 
a b 


( 2 ) 


where 
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Restrictions. —Equation (1) is rigorous and has been obtained by 
equating the input admittances of the two short-circuited radial lines 
that comprise the over-all transverse network. Equation (2) is an 
approximate solution for the lowest root of Eq. (1) valid in the low- 
frequency range 2 tt6/X c i and 2 t rc/X c2 <1. It is assumed that no dissipa¬ 
tion exists either in the dielectric or in the guide walls, although the 
results can be readily modified to include the effects of dissipation. 
Equation (1) applies equally well to all jEJ-modes with no angular 
dependence. 

Numerical Results. —Numerical values as well as a plot of the function 
ct(x,y) for real values of the arguments are given in Sec. 1*7, Table 1-3. 
If this function is also computed for imaginary arguments, Eq. (1) can be 
solved graphically. 1 An approximate solution of Eq. (2) is obtained on 
placing A = 1; the value of X 0 /X„ so obtained can be inserted into the 
expression for A to obtain a more accurate value of A, etc. 

8*6. Rectangular Guide with “Nonradiating” Slit.—A rectangular 
guide with a centered longitudinal slit on its broad side (Hio-mode in 
unperturbed rectangular guide). 


H* b~ 




wzm\ uzzz % 


A / 77 7 //y Z 


Cross sectional view 
* Ibid, (see Sec. 8-3). 
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Equivalent Network Results .—The relative change AA ff /A ff in guide 
wavelength produced by the presence of the slit is determined from the 
resonance condition 

|= + cot^ = 0 (1) 

for the total transverse admittance at the reference plane T. 

For a wall of zero thickness (t — 0) 


B a ^ 6 / ird\ 2 

T 0 ~T C \46/ ’ 


as given in Eq. (26) of Sec. 6-2. Therefore from Eq. (1) it follows that 
the fractional increase in guide wavelength is 


For a wall of large thickness it » d) 


Bg _ 26 (dY 
F 0 ~ A c \26/ ' 


as obtained from Eq. (26) of Sec. 6-1 by an appropriate shift in reference 
plane. Therefore, in this case 


(hY, d < 

b \2a) b 


Restrictions .—The equivalent network is valid in the wavelength range 
26/A c < 1. Equation (1) is the rigorous condition for the determination 
of the cutoff wavelength provided the correct value for the junction 
admittance is employed. Equations (2) and (4) are approximate 
expressions for the junction susceptance in the range d/b <K 1; these 
expressions neglect the radiation conductance and to a first order are 
independent of the external geometry. Equations (3) and (5) give the 
first-order change AA e in the unperturbed guide wavelength A e and are 
applicable in the small slit range d/b <3C 1 and A not too close to the cutoff 
wavelength of the next higher mode. 
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8-6. Rectangular Guides with Ridges.—A uniform rectangular guide 
with a centered rectangular ridge on one or both of its wide sides (H n 0 - 
mode in unperturbed rectangular guide). 



Single ridge guide 


Cross sectional view Equivalent network 

Fig. 8-6-1. 

Equivalent Network Results .—On consideration of the cross-sectional 
symmetry, it is evident that the equivalent transverse network for the 
dominant mode consists simply of a junction capacitance shunted by 
two .H-mode transmission lines with open- and short-circuit terminations, 
respectively. The propagation wavelength A 0 of the dominant mode is 
determined by the resonance condition (at the reference plane T) 

~ tan ~ a' — cot ~ (a — a') = 0, (1) 

Jr 0 Ac -to Ac 

where 



For the double-ridge guide with o' = 0 

^r- = same as i the of Eqs. (2) of Sec. 5* la provided d and therein 
r o 2 i o 

are replaced by 6' and A c of this section. (2) 
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rrz- = same as the vv- of Eqs. (2) of Sec. 5*26a provided therein is 

/ 0 -to 

replaced by X c of this section. (3) 

For the single-ridge guide X c /2 should be inserted for X c in both Eqs. (2) 
and (3). Equation (1) yields the same X c for both the single- and double¬ 
ridge guides if the gap height b' of the former is one-half the gap height b' 
of the latter. 

Restrictions .—The equivalent network is valid in the wavelength 
range 26/X c < 1 for the single ridge and 6/X c < 1 for the double ridge. 
In the nondissipative case Eq. (1) is the rigorous condition for the deter¬ 
mination of the cutoff wavelengths X c for the odd H n0 modes.* Equa¬ 
tions (2) and (3) for the junction susceptance B/Y 0 are subject to the 
restrictions indicated in Secs. 5*1 and 5*26. In addition these equations 
are subject to the proviso that no higher-mode interaction exist between 
the ridge and the narrow side of the guide; this is approximately the case 
if (a - a')/2b' » 1. If a'/b' < 1, see Sec. 8*8. 

Numerical Results .—The junction susceptances B/Y 0 of Eqs. (2) and 
(3) are plotted in Figs. 5*1-4 and 5*26-3. Numerical solutions of the 
transcendental equation (1) are tabulated below, wherein the quantity 
X c /a appears as a function of a'/a with b'/b as a parameter. The tables 
refer both to the case 6/a = 0.25 for the single-ridge guide and to 
6/a = 0.5 for the double-ridge guide. 


Cutoff Wavelength of Hio Mode 


b'/b 

= 0.1 

b'/b = 0.15 

b'/b = 

= 0.20 

b'/b = 

= 0.25 

a'/a 

Xc/O 

a'/a 

Xc/a 

a'/a 

Xc/a 

a'/a 

\ c/d 

0.00 

3.062 

0.00 

2.925 

0.0 

2.747 

0.0 

2.636 

0.05 

3.652 

0.10 

3.623 

0.1 

3.286 

0.1 

3.060 

0.10 

4.111 

0.20 

4.085 

0.2 

3.646 

0.2 

3.349 

0.15 

4.500 

0.25 

4.248 

0.3 

3.869 

0.25 

3.453 

0.20 

4.763 

0.30 

4.370 

0.333 

3.917 

0.3 

3.529 

0.30 

5.164 

0.40 

4.509 

0.4 

3.976 

0.333 

3.567 

0.40 

5.368 

0.50 

4.518 

0.5 

3.977 

0.4 

3.614 

0.50 

5.397 

0.60 

4.396 

0.6 

3.871 

0.5 

3.609 

0.60 

5.255 







0.70 

4.927 







0.80 

4.369 







0.90 

3.485 







1.00 

2.000 








* For n even the tangent function in Eq. (1) is to be replaced by the cotangent. 
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Cutoff Wavelength of H so Mode 


b'/b = 

= 0.1 

b'/b ■■ 

= 0.2 

b'/b = 0.25 

a'/a 

X c /a 

a'/a 

\ c /a 

a'/a 

Xc/a 

0.0 

0.880 

0.0 

0.867 

0.0 

0.858 

0.1 

0.856 

0.1 

0.834 

0.1 

0.825 

0.2 

0.781 

0.2 

0.768 

0.2 

0.762 

0.3 

0.695 

0.3 

0.692 

0.3 

0.690 

0.4 

0.612 

0.333 

0.667 

0.333 

0.667 

0.5 

0.590 

0.4 

0.625 

0.4 

0.631 

0.6 

0.666 

0.5 

0.633 

0.5 

0.647 

0.7 

0.753 

0.6 

0.688 



0.8 

0.833 





0.9 

0.885 





0.95 

0.864 





1.0 

0.667 






* Computations by W. E. Waller, S. Hopfer, M. Sucher, Report of Polytechnic Research and 
Development Co, 


8*7. Rectangular Guide with Resistive Strip.—A uniform rectangular 
guide with a central resistive strip of zero thickness parallel to the 
electric field (//io-mode in unperturbed rectangular guide). 



Cross sectional view 

Fig. 8 - 7 - 1 . 



T 

Equivalent network 


Equivalent Network Results .—The equivalent transverse network 
indicative of the propagating characteristics of the dominant mode com¬ 
prises an //-mode transmission line short-circuited at one end and 
terminated at its other end by twice the resistance R (in ohms per unit 
square) of the resistive strip. The complex cutoff wave number k c of 
the dominant mode is given by the resonant condition 


j tan 


k e a 2 R 
2 Z 0 


0 , 


( 1 ) 
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where 

Z 0 = r y = 377 ^ ohms. 


By decomposition into real and imaginary parts Eq. (1) can be rewritten 
as 



. tan £i(l — tanh 2 £ 2 ) 

— 1 + tan 2 £1 tanh 2 £ 2 ’ 
tanh £ 2 (1 + tan 2 £0 
** 1+ tan 2 £1 tanh 2 £ 2 ; 

(2a) 

(26) 

which implies that 

£1 sin 2£i £2 sinh 2£ 2 = 0, 

(2c) 

where 




^ = fi+3fc A ~ f 


The propagation wavelength \ g and attenuation constant a of the 
dominant mode follow as 



where 

2tA Qa) 

1 -<*-*>(£)’ 

Restrictions—The equivalent transverse network is applicable to the 
computation of the characteristics of the dominant mode in the entire 
wavelength range. Equation (1) is the rigorous equation for the deter¬ 
mination of the cutoff frequency and has been obtained by equating to 
zero the total impedance at the central reference plane T. The form of 
Eqs. (2) and (3) has been adapted for computations in the wavelength 

range in which only the dominant mode can be propagated (7r/2 < £i < tt). 

It is assumed that the resistive strip has a zero thickness; the effect of 
thickness can be taken into account as in Sec. 8T. It is further assumed 
that there is good electrical contact betweeen the strip and the top and 
bottom walls of the guide. 

Numerical Results .—For purposes of computation, values of £i are 
assumed and the corresponding values of £2 and A are computed from 




THICKNESS EFFECTS 


Eqs. (2c), (2a), and (26), respectively. The quantities and a may be 
evaluated with the aid of the graph in Fig. 1-7. 

THICKNESS EFFECTS 

8-8. Capacitive Obstacles of Large Thickness, a. Window Formed 
by Two Obstacles. —Window formed by obstacles of large thickness with 
edges perpendicular to the electric field (#i 0 -mode in rectangular guides). 











Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference planes T 

B a _Bi b irt 
Y 0 ~ Y 0 + V tan V 
Bb b %rt 

T 0 ~V csc V 


Bi _ 26 L. 1 - « 2 /l + «W“+±) , n A+A' + 2(?1 
Y 0 -\ o [ ]+ 2 ' AA' -C* J 1 


Bi 26 T e , a 2 , 1 / 6 V 2V 
To~T,r 45+3 + 2(x-J (1 “ 


/ _ (J2 J’ (^ a ) 

a « 1, t » 6', (36) 


(l±a\ 

2a 1 + * 

\l-a) 

1 - -1 

A + «> 

2/a 1 + 

) 

\l-«> 

1 - 

/ 4 « 

V, , 

\1 - « 2 

r 




Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the range b/\ g < 1. 
The above equations have been obtained by the equivalent static method 
with the two lowest modes in each guide treated accurately. Equation 
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(2) is in error by less than 2 per cent. Equation (3a) for Bi/Yq is in 
error by less than 5 per cent for a < 0.5, b/\ 0 < 1, and for all values of 
t; for a < 0.7 the error is less than 10 per cent. For a > 0.5 Eq. (3a) is 
in error by less than 5 per cent when t/b' > 0.3; for t/b' ^ 1 the error is 
less t ba n 1 per cent for all values of a. Equation (36) is an asymptotic 
expansion of Eq. (3a) that agrees with the latter to within 5 per cent if 
a < 0.6, b/\ a < 0.5, and t/b' > 1. For a < 0.5 it is to be noted that 
Bi/Yq ranges from its value at t = 0 of one-half the susceptance of a 
window of zero thickness (Sec. 5-1) to a value for t/b' > 1 equal to the 
junction susceptance for a change of height (Sec. 5-26), the latter value 
being less than 10 per cent greater than the former. 

Numerical Results —Curves of B{K 0 /Yjb as a function of t/b have 
been plotted for several values of a and b/\ 0 in Fig. 8-8-4. Curves for 
other values of a and b/X 0 may be approximated by employing the results 
of the known limiting cases t — 0 (see Sec. 5-1) and t — « (see Sec. 5-26). 

6. Window Formed by One Obstacle .—Window formed by an obstacle 
of large thickness with edges perpendicular to the electric field (/fur-mode 
in rectangular guide). 



Front view 



Side view 
Fig. 8-8-2. 


-& b 



Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters .—Same as in Sec. 8*8a except that 
X 0 is replaced by \ 0 /2. 

Restrictions .—Same as in Sec. 8-8a except that is replaced by 

X g /2. 

Numerical Results .—Same as in Sec. 8-8a except that is replaced by 


A g/ A. 

c. Symmetrical Obstacle .—A symmetrical obstacle of large thickness 
with edges perpendicular to the electric field (/fio-mode in rectangular 



Front view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 8-8-3. 
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8-9. Inductive Obstacles of Large Thickness, a. Window Formed by 
Two Obstacles—A window formed by two rectangular obstacles of large 
thickness with edges parallel to the electric field (tfio-mode in rectangular 
guides). 



Cross sectional view 



Top view 
Fig. 8-9-1. 



Equivalent circuit 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters— At the reference planes T 


where 


ft, JB 
F 0 Y 0 
Bb _ Yj 
Fo “ F 0 


.St., -am 

JO A g 

2 Tit + 20 

1C —xl—’ 


= Z? = same as in Eqs. (1) of Sec. 5-24o, 
Fo Z o 

Z® = Z: = same as in Eqs. (2) of Sec. 5-24o, 
B Z o 

- = same as in Eqs. (3) of Sec. 5-24o, 
o 

’"rw 


(1) 

( 2 ) 


Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
0.5 < o/X < 1.5. Equations (1) and (2) have been obtained from the 
results of Sec. 5-24 by standard transmission-line analysis and are subject 
to the restriction that £» o'. This restriction is not serious; for when 
t < o', the relative reactance X/Z 0 varies between the value given and 
twice the value for t = 0 given in Sec. 5-2; the two values are within 
about 20 per cent of each other. For further restrictions see Sec. 5-24o. 
If X > 2o', X' becomes imaginary but the circuit is still applicable. 

Numerical Results. —The quantities Z^/Zo, X/Zo, and l/a may be 
obtained from the graphs in Figs. 5-24-2 and 5-24-3. 
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6. Window Formed by One Obstacle. —A window formed by a single 
rectangular obstacle of large thickness with edges parallel to the electric 
field (// 10 -mode in rectangular guides). 



Cross sectional view Top view 



Equivalent circuit 


Fig. 8-9-2. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —Same as in Sec. 8-9o except that 
all parameters are to be determined from Eqs. (4) to (6) of Sec. 5-246 
rather than Eqs. (1) to (3) of Sec. 5-24o. 

Restrictions. —The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
0.5 < o/X < 1.0. See Restrictions under Secs. 8-9 a and 5-246. 

Numerical Results. —The quantities Z' 0 /Z 0 , X/Z 0 , and l/a of this 
section may be obtained from the graphs in Figs. 5-24-5 and 5-24-6. 

8*10. Thick Circular Window.—A centered circular window in a thick 
metallic plate transverse to the axis of a rectangular guide (JTio-mode in 
rectangular guide). 





Cross sectional view Side view Equivalent circuit 

Fig. 8-10-1. 


Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —At the reference planes T x and T z 


where 


Ba = Z 1 

Y 0 X c 
Bt Z 0 |Fq| , 2rt 

i^ = ^ = T> ch Kr 


B _i_ ini - , vt 

2F^ + T7 t anh| X 7| 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Y' 

= same as in Eqs. (1) of Sec. 5-32, 

J. 0 

2 y~ = same as in Eqs. (2) of Sec. 5-32, 
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W\ = 


1.706 d 


L /1.706 dY 

■v 1 - rr-y 


The power-transmission coefl&cient, in decibels, into a matched output 
line is 

„ -TT-o \ 2 / r>\21 

(за) 

( зб ) 




T « Ai + A z 4 * > d, 


where 


Ai = —20 logj 


Ax ~ —20 log] 


( b injy 

V2Fo^ Yj 


+ 1 


4|HJ 

Fo 


0.263afeX s 


-« 1 , 


^=-32.0^-(^y, 

A 2 « -32.0, ^ « 1. 


The approximate expression for Ax, valid for d X, is almost equal to 
the transmission coefl&cient of a hole in an infinitely thin plate (c/. Sec. 
5-4). Hence the approximate rule: the power-transmission coefl&cient 
of a hole in a thick plate is equal to that of a hole in an infinitely thin 
plate plus a thickness correction of -32.0 db per diameter of the hole. 

Restrictions—The equivalent circuit is valid in the wavelength range 
b/\ < 1. The equivalent-circuit parameters have been obtained from 
Secs. 5-4 and 5-32 and are subject to the restrictions listed therein. In 
addition, since the effect of thickness is taken into account in trans- 
mission-line fashion, it is assumed that there is only a lowest mode inter¬ 
action between the opposite faces of the hole. This is rigorously valid 
only for a hole of thickness large compared with the hole diameter; how¬ 
ever, it is not too inaccurate even for relatively small thickness (t < d) 
because of the weak excitation of the higher modes within the hole. 
Equation (36), though strictly valid for holes in very thick plates, is a 
fairly good approximation even for small thickness (c/. Figs 8 - 10-3,4). 

Numerical Results .—The relative reactances X a /Zo and X^/Zo are 
plotted as a function of thickness in Fig. 8-10-2 for a 0.375-in. hole in a 
rectangular guide of inner dimensions 0.400 by 0.900 in. and at a wave¬ 
length X = 3.20 cm; the points are measured values and the solid curves 
are computed from Eqs. (1) and (2). The transmission coefl&cient T, 
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004. 0.06 0.08 0.10 0.12 0.14 0.16 0.18 

t thickness in inches 

Fig. 8*10-2.—Circuit parameters of a i-in. circular aperture as a function of thickness. 
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as obtained from Eq. (3a), is plotted vs. t in Fig. 8-10-3. In Fig. 8-10-4 
there are indicated the transmission coefficients for a number of variable 
diameter holes in plates of variable thickness. These data were measured 
in a rectangular guide of dimensions 0.497 by 1.122 in. at X = 3.21 cm; 
the circled points are experimental (by W. A. Tyrrell—Bell Telephone 
Laboratories) and the solid curves are computed from Eq. (3a). 

8*11. E-plane T with Slit Coupling.—A symmetrical E-plane T-junc¬ 
tion of three rectangular guides of equal widths but unequal heights 
coupled on their broad sides by a capacitive slit in a wall of finite thick¬ 
ness (.Hio-modes in rectangular guides). 



Equivalent-circuit Parameters. —For large thickness, t, the over-all 
junction may be regarded as a composite structure consisting of a main 
guide of height b joined to a stub guide of height b' by a coupling guide of 
height d. The three guides are described by transmission lines of equal 
propagation wavelengths \ but with characteristic impedances pro¬ 
portional to the guide heights. The circuit description at the junction 
of the main and coupling guides is given in Sec. 6-1, whereas that at the 
junction of the coupling and stub guides is shown in Sec. 5-26a. The 
circuit description of the length t of the coupling guide may be obtained 
from Fig. 1-4. The over-all network can then be reduced to the form 
indicated in Fig. 8-11-1. Because of their complexity explicit values of 
the corresponding circuit parameters will not be presented. 

For a slit of thickness t = 0 see Sec. 6-2. 

Restrictions— See Secs. 6-1 and 5-26a. The transmission-line treat¬ 
ment of the effect of wall thickness neglects higher-mode interactions and 
hence is strictly valid only for t^> d. However, it is quite accurate even 
for t < d because of the weak excitation of the higher modes in the 
coupling guide. 

Experimental and Numerical Results. —The equivalent-circuit param¬ 
eters of the representation in Fig. 8-11-1 were measured at X = 3.20 
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cm in guides of dimensions b = V = 0.40 in. and a — 0.90 in. for a few 
slits of width d in a wall of thickness t = 0.02 in. The resulting data 
together with the corresponding theoretical values, computed as above, 
are shown in the following table: 


d 

B a 

Y 0 

Fo 

B b 

Fo 

B e 

Fo 

b 

Exp. Theor. 

Exp. Theor. 

Exp. 

Theor. 

Exp. Theor. 

0.50 

0.03 0.028 

1.31 1.20 

0.05 

0.042 

0.08 0.008 

0.625 

0.05 0.043 

1.76 1.60 

0.10 

0.076 

0.11 0.036 

0.75 

0.08 0.059 

2.20 2.10 

0.13 

0.133 

0.19 0.089 


The agreement between the experimental results, which are not too 
reliable, and the theoretical values is fair even though the latter have been 
computed in the range t « d in which the theory is not strictly applicable. 



APPENDIX 

ARC SINE SUMS 


A. The Function S N (x‘,a,p). The solution of rectangular-guide prob¬ 
lems by the transform method requires the evaluation of the sum function 


S N (x;a,p) = ^ j^sin- 1 


■y/ (n — P) 2 — a 5 


-fi 


( 1 ) 


This function may be expressed in a form more suitable for numerical 
calculation as 


S N (x;a,p) = ^ C p p ~ i 4 t~ e 2p+ i,nx(x 2 + <x 2 ) v W p (^j, 
p=o 


where 


C p r~K -■ 


1-2-3 • • • p 


(2p ~ 1) _ (2 p)l 

2 2p (pl) 2 


r'..» - *w - ® ~ s) 


t~ fi 2p+l .N 


*< 2p >(A - 0) 
(2 P)! 


- p) 2p+1 


¥(*) -£lnr(*) -^In (*-!)! 


'dx 

N-l 


fslp+l.AT “ f(2p 4“ 1) n 2p+l 

^'(a) = 2^T1 t 1 + 1 4 X/ccf VVp - X 


Wp-i (- 


( 2 ) 

(2a) 

(26) 

(2c) 
(2d) 
(2c) 

Wo = 1 (2/) 


p > 0 


The polygamma function ^ 2p) (z) and the zeta function f(ar) are tabu¬ 
lated, for example, in “Tables of the Higher Mathematical Functions,” 
Vols. I and II, by H. T. Davis. 

Special cases of Eq. (2) that are of importance obtain for N = 2, 

P - 0: 


«.(*; 


;a,0) = ^ <V-*[r(2p 4- 1) — l]z(z 2 4- a 2 ) p IFp 


(3) 
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and for N — 2, j8 = 0, a = 0: 


V' r 2p+l 

S&flfi) - 2, + 1) - 1] ( 4 ) 

p = l 

Values of the function & 2 (z;«,()) are given in Table I for 0 < x < 2 and 
0 < a < 1.9. The values of the function SN(x;a,0) may be readily 
obtained from & 2 (a;;a!,0) by means of Eq. (1). 

B. The Function S J N °(x]a). The function Sf, B (x;a) which arises in the 
solution of circular-guide problems by the transform method is defined, 
in a manner analogous to that in (1), by 


where 



J o(7r/3 n ) = 0, 


(5) 


the roots xo» = 7r/3„ being obtained by the formula given in Table 2.1, 
page 66. Equation (5) can be expressed in a form suitable for numerical 
evaluation as, 


where 


SfXx;a) = ^ C p *-»s° 22p+ un x(x 2 + c?yw P 

p = 0 


(!) 


( 6 ) 




(6a) 


®2p+l.JV 



p > 0. 


( 66 ) 


The quantities and W p (x/a) are defined as in Eqs. (2a) and (2 f). A 
number of typical values for the sums s £ p+1i3 are: 


s ° lt3 = 0.1026964 
si 3 = 0.0940399 
< 3 = 0.00837962 
s?, 3 = 0.00095207 
si, s = 0.000117294 


s° 11<3 = 0.000014956 
s$ 3 .3 = 0.000001938 
s o M = 0.000000253 
s 5 7i3 = 0.000000033 
s$9.3 = 0.000000004 


Explicit values of the function S% B (x;a) are given in Table II for 0 < x 
< 1.8 and 0 < a < 0.7655. 

It should be noted that a function Sf, m (x;cc) can be defined by a simple 
generalization of that in Eq. (5). 

C. The Function Sj^zja.c). The function S% B (x;a,c) which arises 
from the transform method of solution of coaxial-guide problems is 
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defined by 


&*°(x;a,c) = 


V [.in- , ” - + 

A L Vil - « 2 n J 


(7) 


where 

K7n(c) = (c — l)XOn, 

Xon being the nth root (cf. Table 2.3, p. 74) of the equation 
Z 0 = J 0 (cx)N 0 (x) — No(cx)Jq(x) = 0. 

A convenient procedure for the numerical evaluation of Sp(x;a,c) 
utilizes the &v(x;a,0) function tabulated in A above. Thus 


Sp(x;a,c) 

where 


= &+x;a,0) + ^ C p p ~^D 2 p 4 .in(c) x (x 2 + a*)*W p 
p =o 

Dip+l, n(C ) = ^ ^2p+l — n 2p+ij' 


With the aid of the asymptotic series* 

3.012665 A + (0.001845 + 0.000668*) 


-n[l - 0.0 


— (0.000992 + 0.001056* + 0.000218* 2 ) ' ' * ]> 

1 


( 8 ) 


(8a) 


(9) 


with * = c + - — 2, the following explicit expressions for D 2p +i n can be 
obtained: 

D hN (c) = 0.012665*rU “ (0.001684 + 0.000668*) * 2 f<U 

+’(0.000948 + 0.001039* + 0.000218* 2 )* 3 f?,„ (10a) 
D s .„(c) = 0.037995*^,^ - (0.004572 + 0.002005*) ’ (106) 

Di, n (c) = 0.063326*f?’„ (10c) 


The cutoff zeta functions are defined in (2c). For \/x r + a 2 < 2 
the first three terms of the series in (8), utilizing the approximations 
(10a — c), provide values of accurate to four decimal places if N = 3, 
c < 5 or if N = 4, c < 7. Values of the function Sp(x;0 f c) are shown in 
Table III for the range 0 < x < 1 and c = 2/ 3, 4, 5 with N = 1, 2, 3, 4. 

It is evident that a function Sfr(x;a,c) can be defined by a natural 
generalization of the Sf? function in (7); however, no tables are available 
for Sfr. 


* cf. 


Functions,” Gray, Mathews, and Macrobert, p. 261. 
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Table I .— S 2 ( x ; a , 0 ) 



0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.1 

.00003 

.00014 

.00044 

.00096 

.00169 

.00267 

.00387 

.00536 

.00715 

.00930 

0.2 

.00027 

.00047 

.00109 

.00212 

.00359 

.00552 

.00796 

.01095 

.01455 

.01887 

0.3 

.00092 

.00122 

.00215 

.00370 

.00592 

.00883 

.01251 

.01701 

.02245 

.02896 

0.4 

.00218 

.00259 

.00384 

.00592 

.00890 

.01281 

.01775 

.02380 

.03111 

.03986 

0.5 

.00430 

.00482 

.00638 

.00901 

.01277 

.01771 

.02393 

.03149 

.04081 

.05187 

0.6 

.00750 

.00813 

.01002 

.01322 

.01778 

.02377 

.03133 

.04062 

.05185 

.06531 

0.7 

.01205 

.01279 

.01503 

.01881 

.02420 

.03130 

.04025 

.05125 

.06456 

.08055 

0.8 

.01824 

.01910 

.02170 

.02609 

.03235 

.04061 

.05102 

.06383 

.07934 

.09800 

0.9 

.02639 

.02729 

.03036 

.03540 

.04259 

.05205 

.06403 

.07876 

.09663 

.11816 

1.0 

.03689 

.03802 

.04141 

.04714 

.05531 

.06610 

.07973 

.09654 

.11697 

.14163 

1.1 

.05020 

.05146 

.05530 

.06177 

.07102 

.08323 

.09869 

.11778 

.14103 

.16917 

1.2 

.06685 

.06828 

.07260 

.07989 

.09032 

.10411 

.12160 

.14324 

.16967 

.20179 

1.3 

.08755 

.08916 

.09402 

.10224 

.11399 

.12957 

.14936 

.17394 

.20407 

.24089 

1.4 

.11322 

.11504 

.12052 

.12979 

.14309 

.16075 

.18326 

.21132 

.24593 

.28856 

1.5 

.14513 

.14719 

.15341 

.16395 

.17910 

.19928 

.22513 

.25756 

.29802 

.34831 

1.6 

.18515 

.18751 

.19466 

.20680 

.22430 

.24774 

.27798 

.31634 

.36486 

.42699 

1.7 

.23637 

.23914 

.24754 

.26186 

.28263 

.31070 

.34745 

.39509 

.45757 

.54318 

1.8 

.30463 

.30803 

.31837 

.33613 

.36227 

.39838 

.44740 

.51536 

.61926 


1.9 

.40478 

.40947 

.42395 

.44951 

.48910 

.54993 

.66340 




2.0 

.69151 











1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

0.1 

.01187 

.01493 

.01860 

.02307 

.02861 

.03567 

.04508 

.05854 

.08051 

.12871 

0.2 

.02401 

.03016 

.03755 

.04653 

.05767 

.07188 

.09085 

.11807 

.16271 

.26191 

0.3 

.03673 

.04601 

.05717 

.07077 

.08764 

.10920 

.13805 

.17965 

.24846 

.40529 

0.4 

.05031 

.06281 

.07786 

.09620 

.11901 

.14824 

.18751 

.24452 

.34012 

.56805 

0.5 

.06509 

.08091 

.09999 

.12330 

.15234 

.18971 

.24019 

.31423 

.44112 

.77048 

0.6 

.08141 

.10072 

.12404 

.15259 

.18829 

.23446 

.29733 

.39088 

.55675 

1.10180 

0.7 

.09969 

.12267 

.15051 

.18469 

.22764 

.28355 

.36056 

.47768 

.69813 


0.8 

.12038 

.14731 

.18003 

.22038 

.27139 

.33842 

.43229 

.58011 

.89722 


0.9 

.14404 

.17528 

.21338 

.26064 

.32089 

.40115 

.51643 

.70982 



1.0 

.17136 

.20740 

.25158 

.30680 

.37808 

.47501 

.62040 

.90537 



1.1 

.20324 

.24475 

.29603 

.36085 

.44604 

.56601 

.76317 




1.2 

.24089 

.28887 

.34880 

.42587 

.53035 

.68818 

1.14402 




1.3 

.28604 

.34209 

.41328 

.50763 

.64379 

.90559 





1.4 

.34147 

.40834 

.49597 

.61965 

.84055 






1.5 

.41214 

.49570 

.61335 

.82670 







1.6 

.50927 

.62791 

.93821 








1.7 

.67824 
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Table II.— Sfyfca) 


a 

x ——. 

0 0.1 0.2 

0.3 0.4 0.5 

0.6 

0.7 1 

0.76548 

0.1 

.01723 .01736 .01778 

.01851 .01954 .02089 

.02261 

.02476 

.02642 

0.2 

.03474 .03502 .03586 

.03730 .03935 .04207 

.04554 

.04986 

.05320 

0.3 

.05281 .05323 .05451 

.05668 .05973 .06390 

.06913 

.07566 

.08069 

0.4 

.07175 .07232 .07405 

.07695 .08112 .08668 

.09372 

.10252 

.10934 

0.5 

.09188 .09260 .09476 

.09845 .10373 .11075 

.11969 

.13082 

.13946 

0.6 

.11354 .11441 .11706 

.12155 .12799 .13655 

.14746 

.16108 

.17162 

0.7 

.13713 .13816 .14132 

.14666 .15432 .16451 

.17751 

.19375 

.20636 

0.8 

.16311 .16431 .16800 

.17425 .18321 .19515 

.21041 

.22949 

.24433 

0.9 

.19199 .19340 .19766 

.20490 .21527 .22913 

.24684 

.26906 

.28637 

1.0 

.22449 .22610 .23100 

.23930 .25125 .26723 

.28769 

.31346 

.33358 

1.1 

.26138 .26323 .26885 

.27838 .29211 .31049 

.33413 

.36403 

.38748 

1.2 

.30385 .30596 .31241 

.32337 .33916 .36039 

.38785 

.42277 

.45039 

1.3 

.35346 .35588 . 36335 

.37601 .41437 . 41913 

.45141 

.49288 

.52601 

1.4 

.41263 .41546 .42422 

.43913 . 46086 . 49040 

.52932 

.58030 

.62198 

1.5 

.48564 .48907 .49879 

.51776 .54443 .58130 

.63116 

.69946 

.75929 






1.01924 

1.6 

.58127 . 58573 . 59941 

.62328 .65927 .71140 

.78909 

.93124 


1.7 

.72799 . 73524 . 75821 

.80177 . 88556 
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Table III.— Sf,°(x,0,c) 

c = 2 c = 3 


N 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0.1 

.00005 

i .00006 

1 .00016 

i .00092 

.00007 

' .00014 

t .00036 

i .00198 

0.2 

.0001C 

.00019 

.00051 

.00308 

.00019 

.00036 

.00093 

! .00523 

0.3 

.00026 

.00050 

.00130 

.00786 

.00038 

.00073 

.00190 

1 .01113 

0.4 

.00053 

.00102 

.00269 

.01680 

.00070 

.00134 

.00351 

.02133 

0.5 

.00096 

.00186 

.00494 

.03197 

.00117 

.00226 

.00597 

.03792 

0.6 

.00160 

.00310 

.00828 

.05625 

.00185 

.00358 

.00953 

.06389 

0.7 

.00249 

.00483 

.01298 

.09422 

.00278 

.00539 

.01445 

.10409 

0.8 

.00366 

.00712 

.01931 

.15457 

.00400 

.00777 

.02103 

.16781 

0.9 

.00516 

.01007 

.02762 

.25982 

.00554 

.01081 

.02959 

.28013 

1.0 

.00705 

.01380 

.03830 


.00747 

.01462 

.04053 


c = 4 


c = 

= 5 


N 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0.1 

.00012 

.00023 

.00057 

.00297 

.00016 

.00031 

.00077 

.00386 

0.2 

.00028 

.00053 

.00135 

.00725 

.00037 

.00070 

.00175 

.00905 

0.3 

.00052 

.00099 

.00254 

.01423 

.00065 

.00124 

.00314 

.01699 

0.4 

.00088 

.00168 

.00435 

.02559 

.00106 

.00202 

.00517 

.02941 

0.5 

.00140 

.00269 

.00704 

.04352 

.00163 

.00312 

.00807 

.04854 

0.6 

.00213 

.00410 

.01083 

.07111 

.00240 

.00461 

.01207 

.07757 

0.7 

.00310 

.00599 

.01598 

.11341 

.00342 

.00659 

.01745 

.12177 

0.8 

.00436 

.00846 

.02280 

.18035 

.00473 

.00915 

.02451 

.19165 

0.9 

.00596 

.01160 

.03162 

.29973 

.00638 

.01238 

.03358 

.31772 

1.0 

.00793 

.01550 

.04283 

1 

.00840 

.01638 

.04507 




GLOSSARY 


B = susceptance. 

Ci(x) = — j °° % = cosine integral function. 

Mx) = x* sin* <t> d<j> = complete elliptic integral of second kind. 

E mn — mnth transverse magnetic mode. 1 

F(x) = f r ^ 2 — 1 - d<f> = complete elliptic integral of first kind. 

JO \/l — x* sin* 4> 

G = conductance. 

fl{ s) (x) = Hankel function of kind. 

fi%\x) = = spherical Hankel function of { Becon d 

H mn = mnth transverse electric mode. 1 

I = rms current amplitude. 

Jm = imaginary part of. 

In(x) = j~ n J n (jx) = modified Bessel function of first kind. 

j = v^i. 

J n (x) = Bessel function of order ». 

J„(x) = y^Jn+ttix) = spherical Bessel function. 

jfc = ^ = to= propagation wavenumber in medium. 
h c = ^ = cutoff wavenumber of guide. 

K n (x) = j n+l ! H< 2) (—jx) =* modified Bessel function of second 

kind. 

N n (x) = Neumann function of order n. 

#„(®) = Nn+M(x) = spherical Neumann function. 

R = resistance. 

(R = characteristic resistance of metallic medium. 

Re = real part of. 

S = scattering coefficient. 

Si{x) - Jj dy = sine integral function. 

F = rms voltage amplitude. 

X — reactance. 

Y = admittance. 

Z = impedance, 
a = attenuation constant. 

i In circular and coaxial waveguides m denotes the periodicity in the angular direction while n 
denotes the periodicity in the radial direction. 
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GLOSSARY 


P 

y 

r 

s 


CO 


X 

Xc 

M 

a 

co 

f 


phase constant. 

a +jP = propagation constant. 

reflection coefficient. 

skin depth of medium. 

absolute dielectric constant of medium. 

e' — je" = relative dielectric constant of medium. 


— = —jy = propagation wavenumber in guide. 
X(j 

free space wavelength, 
cutoff wavelength. 

—= = guide wavelength. 

Vl - (X/Xc ) 2 

absolute magnetic permeability of medium, 
conductivity of medium, 
angular frequency. 


= intrinsic admittance of medium. 


\ = yj* = ini 
- = A/- = intrinsic impedance of medium. 

V " € 
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A 

Admittance, relative or normalized, 10 
frequency derivatives of, 12 
Admittance matrix, 106 
Aperture coupling, of concentric coaxial 
guides, 377-378 

of contiguous rectangular guides, 72- 
plane, 375-376 
77-plane, 379-380 

Apertures, circular, in rectangular guide, 

194 

rectangular, in rectangular guide, 193 
Arrays, in free space, capacitive posts 
in, 285-286 

capacitive strips in, 280-284 
inductive posts in, 286-289 
inductive strips in, 284-285 
of semi-infinite planes, .E-plane, 289 
292 

77-plane, 195, 292-295 
Attenuation constant, 18 

of circular waveguides, E-modes, 67 
of coaxial waveguides, 77-modes, 79 
higher E-modes, 75 
lowest E-mode, 73 

of conical waveguides, dominant E- 
mode, 99 

due to losses in metallic guide walls, 

24 

of E-mode in arbitrary uniform guide 
with dissipative metallic walls, 24 
of parallel plate guide, E-modes, 64 
77-modes, 65 

of plane waves in free space, 87 
of rectangular waveguides, E-modes, 57 
77-modes, 60 
77io-mode, 61 

B 

Bennett, H. S., 46 
Bessel functions, 32 
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Bessel functions, half-order, 52 
mth-order, 66 

Bifurcation, of coaxial line, 369—372 
E-plane, 112, 160 

of rectangular guides, E-plane, 353- 
355, 380-383 

77-plane, 172, 302-307, 383-386 
Bisection theorem, 128 
Boundary-value problem, electromag¬ 
netic-, 101 
Bridge circuits, 128 

C 

Capacitive gap, termination of coaxial 
line by, 178 

Characteristic impedance, 6 
of mode, 8 
Chu, L. J., 79 
Circle diagram, 11 

Circuit parameters (see Network param¬ 
eters) 

Circular guides, annular obstacles in, of 
zero thickness, 249 
annular window in, 247-249 
aperture coupling of, 330 
to rectangular guide, 332 
circular obstacle in, 273-275 
coupling of, to coaxial guide, 323- 
324 

with dielectric cylinders, 393-396 
E-modes, 66 

attenuation constant of, 67 
cutoff wavelength of, 67 
field components of, 66 
total power of, 67 

elliptical and circular apertures in, 
243-246 
77-modes, 69 

attenuation constant of, 70 
cutoff wavelength of, 70 
field components of, 69 
total power of, 70 
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Circular guides, radiation from, Hoi-mode, 
196 

Hoi-mode, 201 
Hu-mode, 206 

and rectangular guide, junction of, 
324-329 

resonant ring in, 275-280 
Coaxial guides, 72 
aperture coupling of, 331 
capacitive windows in, with disk on 
inner conductor, 229-234 
with disk on outer conductor, 234-238 
coupling of, to circular guide, 323-324 
with dielectric cylinders, 396-397 
H-modes, 77 

attenuation constant of, 79 
cutoff wavelength of, 77 
field components of, 78 
total power of, 79 
higher H-modes, 73 
attenuation constant of, 75 
cutoff wavelength of, 74 
field components of, 75 
junction of, 310-312 
lowest H-mode, attenuation constant 
of, 73 

field components of, 72 
small elliptical and circular apertures 
in, 246-247 

Coaxial line, bifurcation of, 369-372 
coupling of, to circular guide, 174 
with infinite center conductor, 208 
radiating into half space, 213 
termination of, by capacitive gap, 178 
Components of conical waveguides, dom¬ 
inant H-mode, 99 
Composite structures, 387-413 
Conformal mapping, 154 
Conical regions, 53 
Conical waveguides, 98 
dominant H-mode, attenuation con¬ 
stant of, 99 
components of, 99 
cutoff wavelength of, 99 
Cutoff wave number, 8 
Cutoff wavelength, of circular wave¬ 
guides, H-modes, 67 
H-modes, 70 

of coaxial waveguides, H-modes, 77 
higher H-modes, 74 
of conical waveguides, dominant H- 
mode, 99 


Cutoff wavelength, of H< and H»-modes, 88 
of elliptical waveguides, e H m „-mode, 83 
of parallel plate guide, H-modes, 64 
H-modes, 65 

of radial waveguides, H-type modes, 
91, 94 

H-type modes, 92, 95 
of rectangular waveguides, H-modes, 
57 

H-modes, 60 

D 

Delta function, 162 

Derivatives, frequency (see Frequency 
derivatives) 

Desikachar, P. R., 53 
Dielectric constant, complex, 18 
Dielectric materials, properties of, 19 
Discontinuities, equivalent circuits for, 
108-117 

representation of, 101-108 
Dissipation, electric-type, 18 
magnetic-type, 23 
waveguides with, 17 
Dissipative case, standing waves for, 26 
Dissipative guide, scattering description 
in, 27 

Dissipative transmission lines, perturba¬ 
tion method of calculation for, 26 
Dominant mode, 2 
Duality principle, 10 

E 

H-mode functions, 4 
Eight-terminal structures, 373-386 
Electrical length, 12 
Elliptical waveguides, 79 

eHmn-mode, field components of, 81 
eH„,„-mode, attenuation in, 83 
cutoff wavelengths of, 83 
degenerate modes of, 83 
field components of, 82 
power flow in, 83 
Equivalent circuit, 12, 104 
for discontinuities, 108-117 
Error curve, 136 

F 

Feshbach, H., 54 
Field, longitudinal, 5 
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Field, magnetic, 5 
transverse electric, 5 
Field distribution, of circular wave¬ 
guides, J^-modes, 66 
iH-modes, 69 

of coaxial waveguides, fl-modes, 78 
higher J^-modes, 75 
lowest J^-mode, 72 

of elliptical waveguides, J? m „-mode, 81 
t Hmn- mode, 82 

of parallel plate guide, H-modes, 65 
of radial waveguides, J^-type modes, 
90, 93 

H-type modes, 92, 94 
of rectangular waveguides, J^-modes, 57 
H-modes, 60 
Hio-mode, 61 

of spherical waveguides, J5 mn -mode, 97 
JEf mn -mode, 97 

Field equations, invariant transverse vec¬ 
tor formulation of, 3 
for radial waveguides, 29 
Four-terminal structures, 217-335 
Fourier transform, 164 
Free space, gratings in, 88 

plane waves in, attenuation constant 
of, 87 

as uniform waveguide, fields in, 84 
Ei-mode, 85, 88 

cutoff wavelengths of, 88 
fli-mode, 86, 88 

cutoff wavelengths of, 88 
power flow in, 86 

Frequency derivativesj of reflection coef¬ 
ficients, 15 

of relative admittances, 12 
Frequency sensitivity, on radial line, 46 
in radial structures, 43 

G 

Gradient operator, 4 
Gratings in free space, 88 
Green’s function, 162 
Guide wavelength of rectangular wave¬ 
guides, Hio - mode , 62 

H 

JEf-mode functions, 4 
Hankel function, 43 
amplitude of, 44 


Hankel function, phase of, 44 
spherical, 54 
Hutner, R. A., 79 
Hybrid coil, 128 
Hybrid junction, 386 

I 

Ideal transformer, three-winding, 127 
Impedance descriptions of uniform trans¬ 
mission lines, 9 
Impedance matrix, 103 
Impedance measurements, input-output, 
131 

Integral equation, homogeneous, 163 
Wiener-Hopf, 164 
Integral-equation method, 146 

J 

Junction, coaxial to waveguide, 116 
coaxial T-, 114 

cross, of two coaxial guides, 116 

with 2£-plane symmetry, 114 

with ff-plane symmetry, 116 

Magic-T-, 116 

of N waveguides, 102 

probe coupled, 114 

T- (see T-junction) 

L 

Lax, 54 

Legendre function, associated, 96 
Levine, H., 143 
Lowan, 54 

M 

Magic-T-junctions, 116, 386 
Mathiea function, angular, 81 
radial, 81 

Matrix, admittance, 106 
impedance, 103 
scattering, 107 
Maxwell, E., 21 

Measurement, of network parameters, 
130-138 

precision method of, for nondissipa- 
tive two-terminal-pair structures, 
132 

Microwave networks, 101-167 
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Minimum, position of, 132 
Mode, 1 

characteristic impedance of, 8 
dominant, 2 

Mode characteristics, 55-56 
Mode patterns, 56 
Morse, P. M., 54, 79 

N 

N-terminal-pair structures, 126 
Network equations, 103 
Network parameters, measurement of, 
130-138 

sensitivity of, 137 

theoretical determination of, 138-167 
Networks, four-terminal-pair, 114 
“natural,” 105 
three-terminal-pair, 111 
two-terminal-pair, 110 
Nonuniform regions, 1 

O 

Orthogonality properties, 5 
P 

Parallel plate guide, .E-modes, 62 
attenuation constant of, 64 
cutoff wavelength of, 64 
E-plane, gain pattern for, 182 
E-modes, 65 

attenuation constant of, 65 
cutoff wavelength of, 65 
field components of, 65 
radiating into half space, E-plane, 183 
E-plane, 187 

radiating into space, E-plane, 179 
E-plane, 186 
Power flow, average, 5 
Propagation constant, 6 

R 

Radial functions, cotangent, 33 
tangent, 33 

Radial line, dominant E-type mode in, 
scattering description of, 43 
dominant E-type mode in, 46 
E-type, circuit representation of, 42 
frequency sensitivity on, 46 


Radial line, E-type, T-circuit representa¬ 
tion of, 42 

voltage reflection coefficient of, 44 
Radial structures, frequency sensitivity 
in, 43 

Radial waveguides, 89 

cylindrical cross sections of, 89 
cylindrical sector cross sections of, 93 
dominant E-type mode, impedance 
description of, 31 

E-type modes, cutoff wavelength of, 

91, 94 

field components of, 90, 93 
total outward power of, 91 
field representation in, 29-47 
E-type modes, cutoff wavelength of, 

92, 95 

field components of, 92, 94 
Radiation, into bounded half space, 
rectangular guide, E-plane, 184 
into bounded space, rectangular guide, 
E-plane, 183 

from circular guide, E 0 i-mode, 196 
Eoi-mode, 201 
En-mode, 206 

into half space, coaxial line, 213 
parallel-plate guide, E-plane, 183 
E-plane, 187 

into space, parallel-plate guide, E- 
plane, 179 
E-plane, 186 
Ragan, G. L., 10 
Rayleigh-Ritz procedure, 145 
Reciprocity relations, 104 
Rectangular guides, 405 
aperture coupling of, 329-333 
to circular guide, 332 
apertures in, 193 

bifurcation of (see Bifurcation, of 
rectangular guides) 

capacitive obstacles in, of finite 
thickness, 249-255 
of large thickness, 404-406 
capacitive obstacles and windows in, 
of zero thickness, 218-221 
capacitive post in, 268-271 
change of, in cross section, to circular 
guide, 176 

change in height of, 307-310 
circular aperture in, 410 
circular bends in, E-plane, 333-334 
E-plane, 334-335 
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Rectangular guides, circular and elliptical 
apertures in, of zero thickness, 23&- 
243 

dielectric posts in, 266-267 
with dielectric slabs, parallel to E, 
388-391 

perpendicular to E, 391-393 
E-modes, 56 

attenuation constant of, 57 
cutoff wavelength of, 57 
field distribution of, 57 
maximum electric-field intensity for, 
58 

total power flow of, 58 
E-plane corners of, arbitrary angle 
bends of, 316-318 
right-angle bends of, 312-316 
E-modes, 58 

attenuation constant of, 60 
cutoff wavelength of, 60 
field components of, 60 
maximum field-intensity for, 60 
total power of, 61 

H-plane corners of, arbitrary angle, 
319-322 

right-angle bends of, 318^319 
H io-mode, 61 

attenuation constant of, 61 
field components of, 61 
guide wavelength of, 62 
inductive obstacles in, of finite thick¬ 
ness, 255-257 
of large thickness, 407-408 
inductive obstacles and windows in, of 
zero thickness, 221-229 
junction of, and circular guide, 324-329 
H-plane, 168, 296-302 
and radial guide, E-plane, 322-323 
with “nonradiating” slit, 397-398 
120° Y-junction of. E-plane, 352 
H-plane, 362 

post of variable height in, 271-273 
radiating into bounded half space, 
E-plane, 184 

radiating into bounded space, E-plane, 
183 

with rectangular ridge, 399-402 
with resistive strip, 402-404 
solid inductive post in, centered, 258-- 
263 

noncircular, 263-266 
off-centered, 257-258 


Rectangular guides, spherical dent in, 273 
T-junction in (see T-junction, in 
rectangular guide) 
thick circular window of, 408-412 
Reference planes, transformations of, 120 
Reflection coefficient, 15 
current, 13, 44 
frequency derivatives of, 15 
voltage, 13 
radial line, 44 

in uniform transmission line, 13 
Representations, circuit, of two-terminal- 
pair structure, 118 
of discontinuities, 101-108 
distance invariant, 137 
equivalent, of microwave networks, 
117-130 

ideal transformer, of two-terminal-pair 
structure, 120 

series, of two-terminal-pair network, 
124 

shunt, of two-terminal-pair network, 
124 

Resonant cavities, 89 

S 

Scattering coefficient, 107 
Scattering description in dissipative 
guide, 27 

Scattering matrix, 107 
Schelkunoff, S. A., 96 
Schwartz-Christoffel transformation, 155 
Schwinger, J., 138 
Six-terminal structures, 336—372 
Slit coupling of contiguous rectangular 
guides, E-plane, 373—375 
H-plane, 378-379 
Smith chart, 10 
Spherical cavities, 96 
Spherical functions, 53 
Spherical Hankel functions, amplitude 
of, 54 

phase of, 54 

Spherical transmission line, scattering 
description of, 53 
Spherical waveguides, 96 
cotangents of, 53 
E-mode functions of, 49 
E m „-mode, cutoff wavelength of, 98 
field components of, 97 
total power of, 97 
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Spherical waveguides, equations of, for 
electric and magnetic fields trans¬ 
verse, 47 

field representation in, 47-54 
H -mode functions of, 49 
E„,„-mode, field components of, 97 
longitudinal components of, 47 
tangents of, 53 
wave equations for, 51 
Staehler, R. E., 394 
St,a n d i n g-wave ratio, 15, 132 
Static method, equivalent, 153 
Stratton, J. A., 79 
Stream function, 156 
Stub guide, 111 
Symmetrical structures, 109 
Symmetry, E-plane, 111 
E-plane, 111 

T 

T-junction, coaxial, 114 

in coaxial guide, aperture-coupled, 368 
in rectangular guide, aperture-coupled, 
E-plane, 363-366 
E-plane, 366 

aperture-coupled circular stub, 364 
E-plane, 367 

aperture-coupled rectangular stub, 
363, 366 
E-plane, 366 
open, E-plane, 337-339 
E-plane, 355-360 

slit-coupled, E-plane, 339-352, 412- 
413 

E-plane, 360-362 
Tangent relation, 121 
Terminal planes, 104 
Theoretical determination of circuit 
parameters, 138-167 
Transform method, 160 
Transmission fine, 7r-network of, 12 
dissipative, perturbation method of 
calculation for, 26 

spherical, scattering description of, 53 
T network of, 12 

uniform (see Uniform transmission 
fines) 

Transmission-fine equations, 6 
Traveling wave, 13 


Trial field, 143 

Two-terminal-pair structure, circuit rep¬ 
resentations of, 118 

U 

Uniform regions, 1 

Uniform transmission-fine descriptions, 
interrelations among, 16-17 
Uniform transmission fines, 7-13 
with complex parameters, 17-29 
impedance descriptions of, 9 
scattering descriptions of, 13-16 
voltage reflection coefficient in, 13 
Uniform waveguides, field representa¬ 
tion in, 3-7 

Uniqueness theorem, 103 
Unitary relations, 108 

V 

Variational expression, 150 
Variational method, 143 
von Hippel, A. R., 20 

W 

Wave equations, 9 

Waveguides, circular (see Circular guides) 
coaxial (see Coaxial guides) 
conical (see Conical waveguides) 
beyond cutoff, 27 

fines terminating in, 168-178 
with dissipation, 17 
elliptical (see Elliptical waveguides) 
parallel plate (see Parallel plate guide) 
radial (see Radial waveguides) 
rectangular (see Rectangular guides) 
spherical (see Spherical waveguides) 
as transmission fines, 1-3 
uniform, field representation in, 3-7 
Weissfloch, A., 122, 133 
Wiener-Hopf integral equation, 164 
Window, asymmetrical capacitive, field 
problems of, 140 

Y 

Y-junction, 112 
E-plane, 113 
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on solids, liquids and gases, the methods by which heat is measured, the conversion of a 
substance from one form to another through heating and cooling, evaporation, the effects of 
pressure on boiling and freezing points, and the three ways in which heat is transmitted 
(conduction, convection, radiation). Also brief notes on major experiments and discoveries. 
Concise, but complete, it presents all the essential facts about the subject in readable style. 
Will give the layman and beginning student a first-rate background in this major topic in 
physics. Index. Bibliography. 50 illustrations, x + 165pp. 53 / 8 x 8 V 2 . T978 Paperbound $1.00 

THE STORY OF ATOMIC THEORY AND ATOMIC ENERGY, J. G. Feinberg. Wider range of facts 
on physical theory, cultural implications, than any other similar source. Completely non¬ 
technical. Begins with first atomic theory, 600 B.C., goes through A-bomb, developments to 
1959. Avogadro, Rutherford, Bohr, Einstein, radioactive decay, binding energy, radiation 
danger, future benefits of nuclear power, dozens of other topics, told in lively, related, 
informal manner. Particular stress on European atomic research. “Deserves special mention 
. . . authoritative,” Saturday Review. Formerly “The Atom Story.” New chapter to 1959. 
Index. 34 illustrations. 251pp. 53 / 8 x 8 . T625 Paperbound $1.45 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF THE QUANTUM, AN ACCOUNT FOR THE GENERAL REAOER OF THE 
GROWTH OF IDEAS UNDERLYING OUR PRESENT ATOMIC KNOWLEDGE, B. Hoffmann. Presents 
lucidly and expertly, with barest amount of mathematics, the problems and theories which 
led to modern quantum physics. Dr. Hoffmann begins with the closing years of the 19th 
century, when certain trifling discrepancies were noticed, and with illuminatjng analogies 
and examples takes you through the brilliant concepts of Planck, Einstein, Pauli, de Broglie, 
Bohr, Schroedinger, Heisenberg, Dirac, Sommerfeld, Feynman, etc. This edition includes a 
new, long postscript carrying the story through 1958. “Of the books attempting an account 
of the history and contents of our modern atomic physics which have come to my attention, 
this is the best,” H. Margenau, Yale University, in “American Journal of Physics.” 32 tables 
and line illustrations. Index. 275pp. 5% x 8. T518 Paperbound $1.50 

THE EVOLUTION OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT FROM NEWTON TO EINSTEIN, A. d’Abro. Einstein’s 
special and general theories of relativity, with their historical implications, are analyzed in 
non-technical terms. Excellent accounts of the contributions of Newton, Riemann, Weyl, 
Planck, Eddington, Maxwell, Lorentz and others are treated in terms of space and time, 
equations of electromagnetics, finiteness of the universe, methodology of science. 21 dia¬ 
grams. 482pp. 5% x 8. T2 Paperound $2.00 

THE RISE OF THE NEW PHYSICS, A. d’Abro. A half-million word exposition, formerly titled 
THE DECLINE OF MECHANISM, for readers not versed in higher mathematics. The only thor¬ 
ough explanation, in everyday language, of the central core of modern mathematical physical 
theory, treating both classical and modern theoretical physics, and presenting in terms 
almost anyone can understand the equivalent of 5 years of study of mathematical physics. 
Scientifically impeccable coverage of mathematical-physical thought from the Newtonian 
system up through the electronic theories of Dirac and Heisenberg and Fermi’s statistics. 
Combines both history and exposition; provides a broad yet unified and detailed view, with 
constant comparison of classical and modern views on phenomena and theories. "A must for 
anyone doing serious study in the physical sciences,” JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
“Extraordinary faculty ... to explain ideas and theories of theoretical physics in the lan¬ 
guage of daily life,” ISIS. First part of set covers philosophy of science, drawing upon the 
practice of Newton, Maxwell, Poincar§, Einstein, others, discussing modes of thought, experi¬ 
ment, interpretations of causality, etc. In the second part, 100 pages explain grammar and 
vocabulary of mathematics, with discussions of functions, groups, series, Fourier series, etc. 
The remainder is devoted to concrete, detailed coverage of both classical and quantum 
physics, explaining such topics as analytic mechanics, Hamilton’s principle, wave theory of 
light, electromagnetic waves, groups of transformations, thermodynamics, phase rule, Brownian 
movement, kinetics, special relativity, Planck’s original quantum theory, Bohr's atom, 
Zeeman effect, Broglie’s wave mechanics, Heisenberg’s uncertainty, Eigen-values, matrices, 
scores of other important topics. Discoveries and theories are covered for such men as Alem¬ 
bert, Born, Cantor, Debye, Euler, Foucault, Galois, Gauss, Hadamard, Kelvin, Kepler, Laplace, 
Maxwell, Pauli, Rayleigh, Volterra, Weyl, Young, more than 180 others. Indexed. 97 illustra¬ 
tions. ix + 982pp. 5% x 8. T3 Volume 1, Paperbound $2.00 

T4 Volume 2, Paperbound $2.00 

SPINNING TOPS AND GYROSCOPIC MOTION, John Perry. Well-known classic of science still 
unsurpassed for lucid, accurate, delightful exposition. How quasi-rigidity is induced in flexible 
and fluid bodies by rapid motions; why gyrostat falls, top rises; nature and effect on climatic 
conditions of earth’s precessional movement; effect of internal fluidity on rotating bodies, 
etc. Appendixes describe practical uses to which gyroscopes have been put in ships, com¬ 
passes, monorail transportation. 62 figures. 128pp. 5% x 8. T416 Paperbound $1.00 

THE UNIVERSE OF LIGHT, Sir William Bragg. No scientific training needed to read Nobel 
Prize winner’s expansion of his Royal institute Christmas Lectures. Insight into nature of 
light, methods and philosophy of science. Explains lenses, reflection, color, resonance, 
polarization, x-rays, the spectrum, Newton’s work with prisms, Huygens with polarization, 
Crookes’ with cathode ray, etc. Leads into clear statement of 2 major historical theories 
of light, corpuscle and wave. Dozens of experiments you can do. ’ QQ ,m,c mriimino- ? 
full-page color plates. 293pp. 5% x 8. 

THE STORY OF X-RAYS FROM RONTGEN TO ISOTOPES, A. R. Bleich. Non technical history of 
x-rays, their scientific explanation, their applications in medicine, industry, research, and 
art and their effect on the individual and his descendants. Includes amusing early reactions 
to Rontgen’s discovery, cancer therapy, detections of art and stamp forgeries, Pgtentia 
risks to patient and operator, etc. Illustrations show x-rays of flower structure, the gall 
bladder, gears with hidden defects, etc. Original Dover publication. Glossary. Bibliography. 
... ^- -l i °c— ns/, v o T662 Paperbound $1.35 


Index. 55 photos and figures. ) 


186pp. 5% x f 


ELECTRONS, ATOMS, METALS AND ALLOYS, Wm. Hume-Rothery. An introductory-level explana¬ 
tion of the application of the electronic theory to the structure and properties of metals 
and alloys, taking into account the new theoretical work done by mathematical physicists. 
Material presented in dialogue-form between an “Old Metallurgist” and a "Young Scientist. 
Their discussion falls into 4 main parts: the nature of an atom, the nature of a metal, 
the nature of an alloy, and the structure of the nucleus. They cover such topics as the 
hydrogen atom, electron waves, wave mechanics, Brillouin zones, co-valent bonds, radio¬ 
activity and natural disintegration, fundamental particles, structure and fission of the 
nucleus,etc. Revised, enlarged edition. 177 illustrations. Subject and name indexes. 407pp. 
5% x 8V2. S1046 Paperbound $2.25 
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OUT OF THE SKY, H. H. Nininger. A non-technical but comprehensive introduction to me- 
teoritics", the young science concerned with all aspects of the a ™. va, <rf ^uows hovT 
outer space. Written by one of the world’s experts on meteorites this work shows how, 
despite difficulties of observation and sparseness of data, a considerable body of knowledge 
has arisen. It defines meteors and meteorites; studies fireball clusters and processions, 
meteorite composition, size, distribution, showers, explosions ongins craters and much 
more. A true connecting link between astronomy and geology. More ^ a "17 5 Photos 22 other 
illustrations. References. Bibliography of author’s publications on meteorites ^ndex^ vui + 


catfiiitfs and SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. D. King-Hele. Non-technical account of the manmade 
saSlites^and N ?h*^coveries they have yielded up to the autumn of 1961 Brings together 
information hitherto published only in hard-to-get scientific l^rna^ lncludes the life history 
of a typical satellite, methods of tracking, new information on^ IlhiioeraShv 

of radiation, etc. Over 60 diagrams and 6 photographs. Mathematical append.x B.bl.ography 
of over 100 items. Index, xii + 180 m. 5% x 8V2 . 7703 Paperbound ^.uu 


BOOKS EXPLAINING SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics 


ting odds, the law of mathematical expectation, gan*ling, and applications ‘" p ^ h j er ’ r0 ^ 
lette, lotteries, dice, bridge, and other games of chance. Part II discusses tne misuse or 
statistics, the concept of statistical probabilities, norma! and skew frequency distnbutions, 
and statistics applied to various fields—birth rates, stock speculation. insurance rates aaver 
tising. etc. “Presented in an easy humorous style which I consider the best kind of exposi 
tory writing,” Prof. A. C. Cohen, Industry Quality Control. Enlarged revised 
titled “The Science of Chance.” Preface and two new appendices by the author. Index, xjv 


+ 365pp. 5% x 8. 


T1007 Paperbound $1.85 


PROBABILITIES AND LIFE, Emile Borel. Translated by M. Baudin. Non-technical, highly read¬ 
able introduction to the results of probabmty as jpplmd to fveryday situations^^Partial^ com 


tents:'"Fallacies About ProbabiIities UfTKBr Death, 

the Probabilities of Everyday Life; Events of Small Probability; Application of Pfohab'lities 
to Certain Problems of Heredity; Probabilities 


Deaths, Diseases, and Accidents, On 


to certain rroDiems or nereuuj; nuwmu«■ K n | Tij« n at 

Poisson’s Formula. Index. 3 Appendices of statistical studies and tables^ 


GREAT IDEAS OF MODERN MATHEMATICS: THEIR NATURE AND USE, Jagjit Singh. Reader with 
only high school math will understand main mathematical ideas of modern Phys'cs, astron¬ 
omy, genetics, psychology, evolution, etc., better than many who use them as tools, but 
comprehend little of their basic structure. Author uses his wide knowledge of non-mathe- 
matical fields in brilliant exposition of differential equations, ™tnces, group theory og^c 
statistics, problems of mathematical foundations, imaginary numbers, vectors^ etc .original 
publication. 2-appendices. 2 indexes. 65 illustr. 322pp. 5% x 8. S587 Paperbound $1.75 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION. 0. G. Sutton. Everyone with a command of high school algebra 
will find this book one of the finest possible introductions to the application of mathematics 
to physical theory. Ballistics, numerical analysis, waves and waveli^ 
series' group concepts, fluid flow and aerodynamics, statistical m e. a ® ur ?®> a P d nc m ^®° r ° l0 ^ 
are discussed with unusual clarity. Some calculus and differential e< J, ua7,ons 

236pp!*^5% x°8. reade, " S P m ° re d,ff T440 t cTothbound fi \T50 


tue EniiDTM dimension SIMPLY EXPLAINED, edited by H. P. Manning. 22 essays, originally 
Scientific American contest entries, that use a minimum of mathematicsto a ^ p [ a J d n itj aspec I |5 
of 4-dimensional geometry: analogues to 3-dimensional space, ^"ye^ional aps “ rdlt '®! 
curiosities (such as removing the contents of an egg without puncturmg its shell). Possible 
measurements and forms, etc. Introduction by the editor. Only book of its n s ort on a truly 
elementary level, excellent introduction to advanced works. 82 figures. 251pjh 5% x 8. 
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MATHEMATICS—INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCED 


General 


INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED MATHEMATICS, Francis D. Murnaghan. A practical and thoroughly 
sound introduction to a number of advanced branches of higher mathematics. Among the 
selected topics covered in detail are: vector and matrix analysis, partial and differential 
equations, integral equations, calculus of variations, Laplace transform theory, the vector 
triple product, linear vector functions, quadratic and bilinear forms, Fourier series, spherical 
harmonics, Bessel functions, the Heaviside expansion formula, and many others. Extremely 
useful book for graduate students in physics, engineering, chemistry, and mathematics. 
Index. Ill study exercises with answers. 41 illustrations, ix + 389pp. 53 / 8 x 8 V 2 . 

S1042 Paperbound $2.00 

OPERATIONAL METHODS IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS, H. S. Carslaw and J. C. Jaeger. Explana¬ 
tion of the application of the Laplace Transformation to differential equations, a simple and 
effective substitute for more difficult and obscure operational methods. Of great practical 
value to engineers and to all workers in applied mathematics. Chapters on: Ordinary Linear 
Differential Equations with Constant Coefficients;; Electric Circuit Theory; Dynamical Appli¬ 
cations; The Inversion Theorem for the Laplace Transformation; Conduction of Heat; Vibra¬ 
tions of Continuous Mechanical Systems; Hydrodynamics; Impulsive Functions; Chains of 
Differential Equations; and other related matters. 3 appendices. 153 problems, many with 
answers. 22 figures, xvi + 359pp. 53 / 8 x 8 V 2 . S1011 Paperbound $2.25 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS FOR RADIO AND COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERS, C. E. Smith. No 

extraneous material here!—only the theories, equations, and operations essential and im¬ 
mediately useful for radio work. Can be used as refresher, as handbook of applications and 
tables, or as full home-study course. Ranges from simplest arithmetic through calculus, series, 
and wave forms, hyperbolic trigonometry, simultaneous equations in mesh circuits, etc. 
Supplies applications right along with each math topic discussed. 22 useful tables of func¬ 
tions, formulas, logs, etc. Index. 166 exercises, 140 examples, all with answers. 95 diagrams. 
Bibliography, x + 336pp. 53/ 8 x 8 . S141 Paperbound $1.75 


Algebra, group theory, determinants, sets, matrix theory 

ALGEBRAS AND THEIR ARITHMETICS, L. E. Dickson. Provides the foundation and background 
necessary to any advanced undergraduate or graduate student studying abstract algebra. 
Begins with elementary introduction to linear transformations, matrices, field of complex 
numbers; proceeds to order, basal units, modulus, quaternions, etc.; develops calculus of 
linears sets, describes various examples of algebras including invariant, difference, nilpotent, 
semi-simple. “Makes the reader marvel at his genius for clear and profound analysis,” Amer. 
Mathematical Monthly. Index, xii + 241pp. 53/ 8 x 8 . S616 Paperbound $1.50 

THE THEORY OF EQUATIONS WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF BINARY ALGEBRAIC 
FORMS, W. S. Burnside and A. W. Panton. Extremely thorough and concrete discussion of the 
theory of equations, with extensive detailed treatment of many topics curtailed in later texts. 
Covers theory of algebraic equations, properties of polynomials, symmetric functions, derived 
functions, Horner’s process, complex numbers and the complex variable, determinants and 
methods of elimination, invariant theory (nearly 100 pages), transformations, introduction to 
Galois theory, Abelian equations, and much more. Invaluable supplementary work for modern 
students and teachers. 759 examples and exercises. Index in each volume. Two volume set. 
Total of xxiv + 604pp. 53 / 8 x 8 . S714 Vol I Paperbound $1.85 

S715 Vol II Paperbound $1.85 
The set $3.70 

COMPUTATIONAL METHODS OF LINEAR ALGEBRA, V. N. Faddeeva, translated by C. 0. Benster. 
First English translation of a unique and valuable work, the only work in English present¬ 
ing a systematic exposition of the most important methods of linear algebra—classical 
and contemporary. Shows in detail how to derive numerical solutions of problems in mathe¬ 
matical physics which are frequently connected with those of linear algebra. Theory as well 
as individual practice. Part I surveys the mathematical background that is indispensable 
to what follows. Parts II and III, the conclusion, set forth the most important methods 
of solution, for both exact and iterative groups. One of the most outstanding and valuable 
features of this work is the 23 tables, double and triple checked for accuracy. These tables 
will not be found elsewhere. Author’s preface. Translator’s note. New bibliography and 
index, x + 252pp. 53/ 8 x 8 . S424 Paperbound $1.95 

ALGEBRAIC EQUATIONS, E. Oehn. Careful and complete presentation of Galois’ theory of alge¬ 
braic equations; theories of Lagrange and Galois developed in logical rather than historical 
form, with a more thorough exposition than in most modern books. Many concrete applica¬ 
tions and fully-worked-out examples. Discusses basic theory (very clear exposition of the 
symmetric group); isomorphic, transitive, and Abelian groups; applications of Lagrange’s and 
Galois’ theories; and much more. Newly revised by the author. Index. List of Theorems, 
xi + 208pp. 53/s x 8 . S697 Paperbound $1.45 
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Differential equations, ordinary and partial; integral equations 

INTRODUCTION TO THE DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF PHYSICS, L. Hopf . Especially valuable 
to the engineer with no math beyond elementary calculus. Emphasizing intuitive rather than 
formal Ispects of concepts, the author covers an extensive territory. Partial contents: Law 
of causality, energy theorem, damped oscillations, coupling by friction, cylindrical and 
spherical coordinates, heat source, etc. Index. 48 figures. 160pp. 5y | 1 2 0 8 p aperbound 

INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF LINEAR DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, E. G. Poole. Authorita¬ 
tive discussions of important topics, with methods of solution more detailed than usual, for 
students with background of elementary course in differential equations. Studies existence 
theorems, linearly independent solutions; equations with constant coefficients; with uniform 
analytic coefficients; regular singularities; the hypergeometric equation; conformal repre¬ 
sentation; etc. Exercises. Index. 210pp. 53/a x 8. S629 Paperbound $1.65 

DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS FOR ENGINEERS, P. Franklin. Outgrowth of a course given 10 
years at M. I. T. Makes most useful branch of pure math accessible for practical work. 
Theoretical basis of D.E.’s; solution of ordinary D.E.’s and partial derivatives arising from 
heat flow, steady-state temperature of a plate, wave equations; analytic functions; con¬ 
vergence of Fourier Series. 400 problems on electricity, vibratory systems. other topics. 
Formerly "Differential Equations for Electrical Engineers." Index 41 ^Nus. p 3 a 0 p 7 e P r b'ound 8 $1.65 

DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, F. R. Moulton. A detailed, rigorous exposition of all the non¬ 
elementary processes of solving ordinary differential equations. Several chapters devoted to 
the treatment of practical problems, especially those of a physical " at a u _ r ®.’ 
more advanced than problems usually given as illustrations. Includes analytic differential 
equations; variations of a parameter; integrals of differential equations; analytic implicit 
functions; problems of elliptic motion; sine-amplitude functions; deviation of formal bodies; 
Cauchy-Lipschitz process; linear differential equations with periodic coefficients; differential 
equations in infinitely many variations; much more. Historical notes. 10 figures 222 prob¬ 
lems. Index, xv + 395pp. 53/ 8 x 8. S451 Paperbound $2.00 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL EQUATIONS OF MECHANICS AND PHYSICS (0IE DIFFERENTIAL- 
UND INTEGRALGLEICHUNGEN DER MECHANIK UNO PHYSIK), edited by P. Frank *• *®J| 

Mises Most comprehensive and authoritative work on the mathematics of mathematical 
nhvsics available today in the United States: the standard, definitive reference for teachers, 
physicists, engineers, and mathematicians—now published (in the original German) at a 
tivefy C fnexpensive* price for the first time! Every chapter in this ^OOO-page set is by an 
expert in his field: Carath§odory, Courant, Frank, Mises, and a dozen others. Vol I, on 
mathematics gives concise but complete coverages of advanced calculus, differential .equa¬ 
tions"Sal^equations, and potential, and partial differential equations. Index, xxin + 
916pp. VolT II (physics): classical mechanics, optics, continuous mechanics, heat conduction 
and diffusion, the stationary and quasi-stationary electromagnetic field, 

. ■ e mechanics. Index, xxiv + 1106pp. Two volume set. Each volume avail- 


oscillations, and wave mechanics, 
able separately. 5 5 /s x 83/a. 


5787 Vol I Clothbound t- 

5788 Vol II Clothbound $7.50 
The set $15.00 

LECTURES ON CAUCHY’S PROBLEM, J. Hadamard. Based on lectures given at Columbia, Rome, 
this discusses work of Riemann, Kirchhoff, Volterra, andthe author 

hyperbolic case in linear partial differential equations. It extends spherical and c y''ooncal 
waves to apply to all (normal) hyperbolic equations. Partial contents: Cauchy sprotdem, 
fundamental formula, equations with odd with even number of independent van 

iables; method of descent. 32 figures. Index, in + 316pp. 53/a x 8. S105 Paperbound $1.75 

THEORY OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, A. R. Forsyth. Out of print for over a decade, the 
complete 6 volumes (now bound as 3) of this monumental work represent the most com¬ 
prehensive treatment of differential equations ever written Historical presentation includes 
in 2500 pages every substantial development. Vol. 1, 2: EXACT EQUATIONS, PFAFF S 
PROBLEM- ORDINARY EQUATIONS, NOT LINEAR: methods of Grassmann, Clebsch.Lie, Dar- 
boux-Cauchy’s theorem-branch points; etc. Vol. 3, 4: ORDINARY EQUATIONS, NOT LINEAR; 
ORDINARY LINEAR EQUATIONS: Zeta Fuchsian functions, general theorems on algebraic 
integrals, Brun’s theorem, equations with uniform periodic coffiecients, etc. Vol. 4, 5: 
PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS: 2 existence-theorems, equations of theoretical dynamics, 
Laplace transformations, general transformation of equations^ ^rnore. 


Indexes. Total of 2766pp. 53/a x 8. 


PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, A. G. Webster. A keystone 
work in the library of every mature physicist, engineer, researcher Valuable sections on 
elasticity, compression theory, potential theory, theory of sound, heat conduction, wave 
propagation, vibration theory. Contents include-, deduction of differential equations, vibra¬ 
tions, normal functions, FoGr.er’s series, Cauchy’s method, boundary problems, method of 
Riemann-Volterra. Spherical, cylindrical, ellipsoidal harmonics, applications, etc 97 figures 
vii + 440pp. 53/a x 8. S263 Paperbound *z.uo 
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hr£^ E ;nwi Y „*® NC * PT ? 0F , T0P 9 L0 GX' P- Alexandroff. First English translation of the famous 
»Yti f nc ui ^,rfw°Th-° topolo « y for 4 t t l ® beginner or for the mathematician not undertaking 
rnmniiv Th J, s “"usually useful intuitive approach deals primarily with the concepts of 

complex, cycle, and homology, and is wholly consistent with current investigations. Ranges 
from basic concepts of set-theoretic topology to the concept of Betti groups. “Glowing 
fn^ ,rt?l h K. r , m n 0n li ^ etw » ee , n tuition and thought,” David Hilbert. Translated by A. E. Farley* 
Introduction by D. Hilbert. Index. 25 figures. 73pp. 5% x 8. S747 Paperbound $1.00 


Number theory 

^h DU JSith 0l LI!l..7 E THE0RY ° F , N ! JMB . ERS ' L. E. Dicksen. Thorough, comprehensive ap- 
can f^iii^ th rhan?2rc of class,cal literature, an introductory volume beginners 

eoEatfons apters on divisibility congruences quadratic residues & reciprocity, Diophantine 
W^etc F « tr . eatn ? an J of ] )inary Quadratic forms without usual restriction to integral 
f.?n/5nn nt f‘ Co ,Y er , s ' nfi n'tude of primes, least residues, Fermat’s theorem, Euler’s phi 
of ThSS’ A Wp r f S m»nw b0 ’ GaU M S ’ S u ,em " 1a - automorphs, reduced forms, recent theorems 
ELI" S e f el > many . ™ ora -„ Much material not readily available elsewhere. 239 prob¬ 
lems. Index. I figure, vm + 183pp. 5% x 8. S342 Paperbound $1.05 

ELEMENTS OF NUMBER THEORY, I. M. Vinogradov. Detailed 1st course for persons without 
advanced mathematics; 95% of this book can be understood by readers who have gone no 
farther than high school algebra. Partial contents: divisibility theory, important number 
theoretical functions, congruences, primitive roots and indices, etc. Solutions to both 
problems and exercises. Tables of primes, indices, etc. Covers almost every essential formula 
in elementary number theory! Translated from Russian. 233 problems, 104 exercises, viii + 
227pp. 5% x 8. S259 Paperbound $1.60 


THEORY OF NUMBERS and DIOPHANTINE ANALYSIS, R. 0. Carmichael. These two complete 
works in one volume form one of the most lucid introductions to number theory, requiring only 
a firm foundation in high school mathematics. “Theory of Numbers,” partial contents: 
Eratosthenes’ sieve, Euclid’s fundamental theorem, G.C.F. and L.C.M. of two or more integers, 
linear congruences, etc “Diophantine Analysis”-, rational triangles, Pythagorean triangles, 
equations of third, fourth, higher degrees, method of functional equations, much more. “Theory 
of Numbers”.- 76 problems. Index. 94pp. “Diophantine Analysis”: 222 problems. Index. 118pp. 
5% x 8- S529 Paperbound $1.35 


Numerical analysis, tables 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES AND FORMULAS, Compiled by Robert 0. Carmichael and Edwin R. 
Smith. Valuable collection for students, etc. Contains all tables necessary in college algebra 
and trigonometry, such as five-place common logarithms, logarithmic sines and tangents of 
small angles, logarithmic trigonometric functions, natural trigonometric tunctions, four-place 
antilogarithms, tables for changing from sexagesimal to circular and from circular to sexa¬ 
gesimal measure of angles, etc. Also many tables and formulas not ordinarily accessible, 
including powers, roots, and reciprocals, exponential and hyperbolic functions, ten-piace 
logarithms of prime numbers, and formulas and theorems from analytical and elementary 
geometry and from calculus. Explanatory introduction, viii + 269pp. 5% x 8Y2. 

Sill Paperbound $1.00 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES, H. B. Dwight Unique for its coverage in one volume of almost every 
function of importance in applied mathematics, engineering, and the physical sciences. 
Three extremely fine tables of the three trig functions and their inverse functions to 
thousandths of radians; natural and common logarithms; squares, cubes; hyperbolic functions 
and the inverse hyperbolic functions; (a 2 + b 2 ) exp. Via; complete elliptic integrals of the 
1st and 2nd kind; sine and cosine integrals; exponential integrals Ei(x) and Ei( — x); binomial 
coefficients; factorials to 250; surface zonal harmonics and first derivatives; Bernoulli and 
Euler numbers and their logs to base of 10; Gamma function; normal probability integral; 
over 60 pages of Bessel functions; the Riemann Zeta function. Each table with formulae 
generally used, sources of more extensive tables, interpolation data, etc. Over half have 
columns of differences, to facilitate interpolation. Introduction. Index, viii + 231pp. 5% x 8. 

S445 Paperbound $1.75 

TABLES OF FUNCTIONS WITH FORMULAE AND CURVES, E. Jahnke & F. Emde. The world’s most 
comprehensive 1-volume English-text collection of tables, formulae, curves of transcendent 
functions. 4th corrected edition, new 76-page section giving tables, formulae for elementary 
functions—not in other English editions. Partial contents: sine, cosine, logarithmic integral; 
factorial function; error integral; theta functions; elliptic integrals, functions; Legendre, 
Bessel, Riemann, Mathieu, hypergeometric functions, etc. Supplementary books. Bibliography. 
Indexed. “Out of the way functions for which we know no other source,” SCIENTIFIC COM¬ 
PUTING SERVICE, Ltd. 212 figures. 400pp. 5% x 8. S133 Paperbound $2.00 
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CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, F. C. Whitmore. The entire subject of organic chemistry for the practic¬ 
ing chemist and the advanced student. Storehouse of facts, theories, processes found else¬ 
where only in specialized journals. Covers aliphatic compounds (500 pages on the properties 
and synthetic preparation of hydrocarbons, halides, proteins, ketones, etc.), alicyclic com¬ 
pounds, aromatic compounds, heterocyclic compounds, organophosphorus and organometailic 
compounds. Methods of synthetic preparation analyzed critically .throughout. Includes much of 
biochemical interest. “The scope of this volume is astonishing,” INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEER- 
ING CHEMISTRY. 12,000-reference index. 2387-item bibliography. Total of x + 1005pp. 5%xB. 
Twn uni i imp cpt S700 Vol I Paperbound >2.00 

TWO volume set. S701 Vq| „ paperbound 1 2 .00 

The set $4.00 

THE MODERN THEORY OF MOLECULAR STRUCTURE, Bernard Pullman. A reasonably popular 
account of recent developments in atomic and molecular theory. Contents: The Wave Func¬ 
tion and Wave Equations (history and bases of present theories of molecular structure); 
The Electronic Structure of Atoms (Description and classification of atomic wave functions, 
etc.); Diatomic Molecules; Non-Conjugated Polyatomic Molecules; Conjugated Polyatomic 
Molecules; The Structure of Complexes. Minimum of mathematical background needed. New 
translation by David Antin of “La Structure Moleculaire.” Index. Bibliography, vii + 87pp. 
5% x 8V2. S987 Paperbound SI .00 


CATALYSIS AND CATALYSTS, Marcel Prettre, Director, Research Institute on Catalysis. This 
brief book, translated into English for the first time, is the finest summary of the principal 
modern concepts, methods, and results of catalysis. Ideal introduction for beginning chem¬ 
istry and physics students. Chapters: Basic Definitions of Catalysis (true catalysis and 
generalization of the concept of catalysis); The Scientific Bases of Catalysis (Catalysis 
and chemical thermodynamics, catalysis and chemical kinetics); Homogeneous Catalysis 
(acid-base catalysis, etc.); Chain Reactions; Contact Masses; Heterogeneous Catalysis 
(Mechanisms of contact catalyses, etc.); and Industrial Applications (acids and fertilizers, 
petroleum and petroleum chemistry, rubber, plastics, synthetic resins, and fibers). Trans¬ 
lated by David Antin. Index, vi + 88pp. 5% x 8V2. S998 Paperbound $1.00 


POLAR MOLECULES, Pieter Debye. This work by Nobel laureate Debye offers a complete guide 
to fundamental electrostatic field relations, polarizability, molecular structure. Partial con¬ 
tents: electric intensity, displacement and force, polarization by orientation, molar polariza¬ 
tion and molar refraction, halogen-hydrides, polar liquids, ionic saturation, dielectric con¬ 
stant, etc. Special chapter considers quantum theory. Indexed. 172pp. 5% x 8. 

S64 Paperbound $1.50 


THE ELECTRONIC THEORY OF ACIDS AND BASES, W. F. Luder and Saverie Zuffanti. The first 
full systematic presentation of the electronic theory of acids and bases—treating the 
theory and its ramifications in an uncomplicated manner. Chapters: Historical Background; 
Atomic Orbitals and Valence; The Electronic Theory of Acids and Bases; Electrophilic and 
Electrodotic Reagents; Acidic and Basic Radicals; Neutralization; Titrations with Indicators; 
Displacement; Catalysis; Acid Catalysis; Base Catalysis; Alkoxides and Catalysts; Conclu¬ 
sion. Required reading for all chemists. Second revised (1961) eidtion, with additional 
examples and references. 3 figures. 9 tables. Index. Bibliography xii + 165pp. 5% x 8. 

S201 Paperbound $1.50 


KINETIC THEORY OF LIOUIDS, 1. Frenkel. Regarding the kinetic theory of liquids as a gen¬ 
eralization and extension of the theory of solid bodies, this volume covers all types of 
arrangements of solids, thermal displacements of atoms, interstitial atoms and ions, 
orientational and rotational motion of molecules, and transition between states of matter. 
Mathematical theory is developed close to the physical subject matter. 216 bibliographical 
footnotes. 55 figures, xi + 485pp. 5% x 8. S95 Paperbound $ 2.55 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ELECTROCHEMISTRY, 0. A. Maclnnes. Basic equations for almost every 
subfield of electrochemistry from first principles, referring at all times to the soundest and 
most recent theories and results; unusually useful as text or as reference. Covers coulometers 
and Faraday’s Law, electrolytic conductance, the Debye-Hueckel method for the theoretical 
calculation of activity coefficients, concentration cells, standard electrode potentials, thermo¬ 
dynamic ionization constants, pH, potentiometric ph cSrlcw a * in!»»MAi S 

equation, and much more. “Excellent treatise, AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY JOURNAL. 
“Highly recommended,” CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING. 2 Indices. Appendix. 
585-item bibliography. 137 figures. 94 tables, ii + 478pp. 5% x 8%. ^ Paperbound $2 45 


THE PHASE RULE ANO ITS APPLICATION, Alexander Findlay. Covering chemical phenomena 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, and multiple component systems, this “standard work on the subject” 
(NATURE, London), has been completely revised and brought up to date by A. N. Campbell 
and N. 0. Smith. Brand new material has been added on such matters as binary, tertiary 
liquid equilibria, solid solutions in ternary systems, quinary systems of salts and water. 
Completely revised to triangular coordinates in ternary systems, clarified graphic repre¬ 
sentation, solid models, etc. 9th revised edition. Author, subject indexes. 236 figures. 505 
footnotes, mostly bibliographic, xii 4- 494pp. 5% x 8 . S91 Paperbound $ 2.45 
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General physics 

FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICS, R. B. Lindsay & H. Margenau. Excellent bridge between semi- 
popular works & technical treatises. A discussion ot methods of physical description, con¬ 
struction of theory; valuable tor physicist with elementary calculus who is interested in 
ideas that give meaning to data, tools of modern physics. Contents include symbolism, math¬ 
ematical equations; space & time foundations of mechanics; probability; physics & con- 
tinua; electron theory; special & general relativity; quantum mechanics; causality. “Thor¬ 
ough and yet not overdetailed. Unreservedly recommended,” NATURE (London). Unabridged, 
corrected edition. List of recommended readings. 35 illustrations, xi + 537pp. 5% x 8 . 

S377 Paperbound $2.75 

FUNDAMENTAL FORMULAS OF PHYSICS, ed. by 0. H. Menzel. Highly useful, fully inexpensive 
reference and study text, ranging from simple to highly sophisticated operations. Mathematics 
integrated into text—each cnapter stands as short textbook ot field represented. Voi. 1: 
Statistics, Physical Constants, Special Theory of Relativity, Hydrodynamics, Aerodynamics, 
Boundary Value Problems in Math. Physics; Viscosity, Electromagnetic Theory, etc. Vol. 2: 
Sound, Acoustics, Geometrical Optics, Electron Optics, High-Energy Phenomena, Magnetism, 
Biophysics, much more. Index. Total of 800pp. 5% x 8 . Vol. 1 S595 Paperbound $2.00 

H 3 Vol. 2 S596 Paperbound $2.00 

MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, 0. H. Menzel. Thorough one-volume treatment of the mathematical 
techniques vital for classic mechanics, electromagnetic theory, quantum theory, and rela¬ 
tivity. Written by the Harvard Professor of Astrophysics for junior, senior, and graduate 
courses, it gives clear explanations of all those aspects of function theory, vectors, matrices, 
dyadics, tensors, partial differential equations, etc., necessary tor the understanding of the 
various physical theories. Electron theory, relativity, and other topics seldom presented 
appear here in considerable detail. Scores of ■ definitions, conversion factors, dimensional 
constants, etc. “More detailed than normal for an advanced text . . . excellent set of sec¬ 
tions on Dyadics, Matrices, and Tensors,” JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. Index. 
193 problems, with answers, x + 412pp. 53 / 8 x 8 . S56 Paperbound $2.00 

THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF J. WILLARD GIBBS. All the published papers of America’s outstand¬ 
ing theoretical scientist (except for “Statistical Mechanics” and “Vector Analysis”). Vol I 
(thermodynamics) contains one of the most brilliant of all 19th-century scientific papers—the 
300-page “On the Equilibrium of Heterogeneous Substances," which founded the science of 
physical chemistry, and clearly stated a number of highly important natural laws for the first 
time; 8 other papers complete the first volume. Vol II includes 2 papers on dynamics, 8 on 
vector analysis and multiple algebra, 5 on the electromagnetic theory of light, and 6 miscella¬ 
neous papers. Biographical sketch by H. A. Bumstead. Total of xxxvi + 718pp. 5% x 8 %._ 

5721 Vol I Paperbound $2.00 

5722 Vol II Paperbound $2.00 

The set $4.00 

BASIC THEORIES OF PHYSICS, Peter Gabriel Bergmann. Two-volume set which presents a 
critical examination of important topics in the major subdivisions of classical and modern 
physics. The first volume is concerned with classical mechanics and electrodynamics: 
mechanics of mass points, analytical mechanics, matter in bulk, electrostatics and magneto¬ 
statics, electromagnetic interaction, the field waves, special relativity, and waves. The 
second volume (Heat and Quanta) contains discussions of the kinetic hypothesis, physics and 
statistics, stationary ensembles, laws of thermodynamics, early quantum theories, atomic 
spectra, probability waves, quantization in wave mechanics, approximation methods, and 
abstract quantum theory. A valuable supplement to any thorough course or text. 

Heat and Quanta: Index. 8 figures, x + 300pp. 5% x 8 V 2 . S968 Paperbound $1.75 

Mechanics and Electrodynamics-. Index. 14 figures, vii + 280pp. 5% x 8 V 2 . 

S969 Paperbound $1.75 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS, A. S. Kompaneyets. One of the very few thorough studies of the 
subject in this price range. Provides advanced students with a comprehensive theoretical 
background. Especially strong on recent experimentation and developments in quantum 
theory. Contents: Mechanics (Generalized Coordinates, Lagrange’s Equation, Collision of 
Particles, etc.), Electrodynamics (Vector Analysis, Maxwell’s equations, Transmission of 
Signals, Theory of Relativity, etc.), Quantum Mechanics (the Inadequacy of Classical Mechan¬ 
ics, the Wave Equation, Motion in a Central Field, Quantum Theory of Radiation, Quantum 
Theories of Dispersion and Scattering, etc.), and Statistical Physics (Equilibrium Distribution 
of Molecules in an Ideal Gas, Boltzmann statistics, Bose and Fermi Distribution, 
Thermodynamic Quantities, etc.). Revised to 1961. Translated by George Yankovsky, author¬ 
ized by Kompaneyets. 137 exercises. 56 figures. 529pp. 5% x 8 V 2 . S972 Paperbound $2.50 


ANALYTICAL AND CANONICAL FORMALISM IN PHYSICS, Andre Mercier. A survey, in one vol¬ 
ume, of the variational principles (the key principles—in mathematical form—from which 
the basic laws of any one branch of physics can be derived) of the several branches of 
physical theory, together with an examination of the relationships among them. Contents: 
the Lagrangian Formalism, Lagrangian Densities, Canonical Formalism, Canonical Form of 
Electrodynamics, Hamiltonian Densities, Transformations, and Canonical Form with Vanishing 
Jacobian Determinant. Numerous examples and exercises. For advanced students, teachers, 
etc 6 figures. Index, viii + 222pp. 53 / 8 x 8 V 2 . S1077 Paperbound $1.75 
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MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES AND RECREATIONS 


AMUSEMENTS IN MATHEMATICS, Henry Ernest Dudeney. The foremost British originator of 
mathematical puzzles is always intriguing, witty, and paradoxical in this classic, one of the 
largest collections of mathematical amusements. More than 430 puzzles, problems, and 
paradoxes. Mazes and games, problems on number manipulation, unicursal and other route 
problems, puzzles on measuring, weighing, packing, age, kinship, chessboards, joining, 
crossing river, plane figure dissection, and many others. Solutions. More than 450 illustra¬ 
tions. vii + 258pp. 5% x 8 . T473 Paperbound $ 1.25 

SYMBOLIC LOGIC and THE GAME OF LOGIC, Lewis Carroll. “Symbolic Logic" is not concerned 
with modern symbolic logic, but is instead a collection of over 380 problems posed with 
charm and imagination, using the syllogism, and a fascinating diagrammatic method of draw¬ 
ing conclusions. In “The Game of Logic,” Carroll’s whimsical imagination devises a logical 
game played with 2 diagrams and counters (included) to manipulate hundreds of tricky syl¬ 
logisms. The final section, “Hit or Miss” is a lagniappe of 101 additional puzzles in the 
delightful Carroll manner. Until this reprint edition, both of these books were rarities cost¬ 
ing up to $15 each. Symbolic Logic: Index, xxxi + 199pp. The Game of Logic: 96pp. Two 
vols. bound as one. 5% x 8 . T492 Paperbound $ 1.50 

MAZES AND LABYRINTHS: A BOOK OF PUZZLES, W. Shepherd. Mazes, formerly associated with 
mystery and ritual, are still among the most intriguing of intellectual puzzles. This is a 
novel and different collection of 50 amusements that embody the principle of the maze: 
mazes in the classical tradition; 3-dimensional, ribbon, and Mobius-strip mazes; hidden mes¬ 
sages; spatial arrangements; etc.—almost all built on amusing story situations. 84 illustra¬ 
tions. Essay on maze psychology. Solutions, xv + 122pp. 5% x 8 . T731 Paperbound $ 1.00 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, M. Kraitchik. Some 250 puzzles, problems, demonstrations of 
recreational mathematics for beginners & advanced mathematicians. Unusual historical prob¬ 
lems from Greek, Medieval, Arabic, Hindu sources: modern problems based on “mathematics 
without numbers,” geometry, topology, arithmetic, etc. Pastimes derived from figurative 
numbers, Mersenne numbers, Fermat numbers; fairy chess, latruncles, reversi, many topics. 
Full solutions. Excellent for insights into special fields of math. 181 illustrations. 330pp. 
5% x 8 . T163 Paperbound $ 1.75 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES OF SAM LOYD, Vol. I, selected and edited by M. Gardner. Puzzles 
by the greatest puzzle creator and innovator. Selected from his famous “Cyclopedia or 
Puzzles,' they retain the unique style and historical flavor of the originals. There are posers 
based on arithmetic, algebra, probability, game theory, route tracing, topology, counter, 
sliding block, operations research, geometrical dissection. Includes his famous "14-15" 
puzzle which was a national craze, and his “Horse of a Different Color” which sold millions 
of copies. 117 of his most ingenious puzzles in all, 120 line drawings and diagrams. Solu¬ 
tions. Selected references, xx + 167pp. 5% x 8 . T498 Paperbound $ 1.00 


MY BEST PUZZLES IN MATHEMATICS, Hubert Phillips (“Caliban”). Caliban is generally con¬ 
sidered the best of the modern problemists. Here are 100 of his best and wittiest puzzles, 
selected by the author himself from such publications as the London Daily Telegraph, and 
each puzzle is guaranteed to put even the sharpest puzzle detective through his paces. Per¬ 
fect for the development of clear thinking and a logical mind. Complete solutions are pro¬ 
vided for every puzzle, x + 107pp. 53/ a x 8 V 2 . T91 Paperbound $ 1.00 


MY BEST PUZZLES IN LOGIC AND REASONING, H. Phillips (“Caliban”). 100 choice, hitherto 
unavailable puzzles by England’s best-known problemist. No special knowledge needed to 
solve these logical or inferential problems, just an unclouded mind, nerves of steel, and 
fast reflexes. Data presented are both necessary and just sufficient to allow one unambiguous 
answer. More than 30 different types of puzzles, all ingenious and varied, many one of a 
kind, that will challenge the expert, please the beginner. Original publication. 100 puzzles, 
full solutions, x + 107pp. 53/s x 8 V 2 . T119 Paperbound $ 1.00 


PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS ANO ENTHUSIASTS, G. Mott-Smith. 188 mathematical 
Eenmotnf 0 t anta agility. Inference, interpretation, algebra, dissection of plane figures, 
pr ?J? ert,eS n 0f numbers > decimation, permutations, probability, all enter these 
P ion en lk Puz f! e * .. ,il ' e the odic Force, How to Draw an Ellipse, Spider’s Cousin 
solut,ons - A PP endi)< with square roots, triangular numbers, 
primes, etc. 135 illustrations. 2 nd revised edition. 248pp. 53 / 8 x 8 . T198 Paperbound $ 1.00 

MATHEMATICS, MAGIC AND MYSTERY, Martin Gardner. Card tricks, feats of mental mathe- 
f Stage mind-reading, other “magic” explained as applications of probability, sets 
Inn ° f ™r 6 r t’ topol °Sy. various branches of mathematics. Creative examination of laws 
and their applications with scores of new tricks and insights. 115 sections discuss tricks 
n!iH n rf ard m’*h ,ce ’t- comS: geo J netrical vanishing tricks, dozens of others. No sleight of hand 
needed; mathematics guarantees success. 115 illustrations, xii -I- 174pp. 5% x 8 . 

T335 Paperbound $ 1.00 
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RECREATIONS IN THE THEORY OF NUMBERS: THE QUEEN OF MATHEMATICS ENTERTAINS, Albert 
H. Beiler. The theory of numbers is often referred to as the “Queen of Mathematics.” In 
this book Mr. Beiler has compiled the first English volume to deal exclusively with the 
recreational aspects of number theory, an inherently recreational branch of mathematics. 
The author’s clear style makes for enjoyable reading as he deals with such topics as: 
perfect numbers, amicable numbers, Fermat’s theorem, Wilson’s theorem, interesting proper¬ 
ties of digits, methods of factoring, primitive roots, Euler’s function, polygonal and figurate 
numbers, Mersenne numbers, congruence, repeating decimals, etc. Countless puzzle problems, 
with full answers and explanations. For mathematicians and mathematically-inclined laymen, 
etc. New publication. 28 figures. 9 illustrations. 103 tables. Bibliography at chapter ends, 
vi + 247pp. 5% x 8 V 2 . T1096 Paperbound $1.85 


PAPER FOLDING FOR BEGINNERS, W. 0. Murray and F. J. Rigney. A delightful introduct on to 
the varied and entertaining Japanese art of origami (paper folding), with a fullcr^stal-clear 
text that anticipates every difficulty; over 275 clearly labeled diagrams of all mportant 
stages in creation. You get results at each stage, since complex figures are logically devel¬ 
oped from simpler ones. 43 different pieces are explained: place mats, drinking cups, bonbon 
boxes, sailboats, frogs, roosters, etc. 6 photographic plates. 279 diagrams 95pp. 5% x 8 %. 

T713 Paperbound $l.Uu 


1800 RIDDLES. ENIGMAS AND CONUNDRUMS, Oarwin A. Hindman. Entertaining collection rang¬ 
ing from hilarious gags to outrageous puns to sheer nonsense—a we! c °rne ''« s P**« 
sophisticated humor. Children, toastmasters, and practically anyone a J“" n L„ t 0 a ne r ia,. ‘ 

find these zany riddles tickling and eminently repeatab e Sample: Why tes Santa Claus 
always go down the chimney?” “Because it soots him.”!some o!d, some "ew—covering a 
wide variety of subjects. New publication, lii + 154pp. 5% x 8 V 2 . T1059 Paperbound $1.00 

EASY-TO-DO ENTERTAINMENTS AND DIVERSIONS WITH CAROS, STRING, COINS, PAPER AND 
MATCHES, R. M. Abraham. Over 300 entertaining games, tricks, puzzles, and pastimes for 
children and adults. Invaluable to anyone in charge of groups of youngsters for party givers, 
etc. Contains sections on card tricks and games, making things by paperfolding—toys, deco¬ 
rations, and the like; tricks with coins, matches, and pieces of string; descriptions of games; 
toys that can be made from common household objects; mathematical recreations; word 
games- and 50 miscellaneous entertainments. Formerly “Winter Nights Entertainments. 
Introduction by Lord Baden Powell. 329 illustrations, v + 186pp. 5 % T | 2 f‘ Paperbound ?100 

DIVERSIONS ANO PASTIMES WITH CARDS, STRING, PAPER AND MATCHES, R. M. Abraham. 

Another collection of amusements and diversion for game and puzzle fans of all ages 
Many new paperfolding ideas and tricks, an extensive section on amusements with knots 
and splices, two chapters of easy and not-so-easy problems, coin and match tricks, and 
lots of other parlor pastimes from the agile mind of the late British problemist and gamesten 
Corrected and revised version. Illustrations. 160pp. 5% x 8 V 2 . T1127 Paperbound $1.00 

STRING FIGURES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM: A STUDY OF CAT’S-CRAOLE IN MANY LANDS, 
Caroline Furness Jayne. In a simple and easy-to-follow manner, this book describes how to 
make 107 different string figures. Not only is looping and crossing string between the 
fingers a common youthful diversion, but it is an ancient form of amusement practiced in 
all parts of the globe, especially popular among primitive tribes. These games are fun for 
all ages and offer an excellent means for developing manual dexterity and coordination. 
Much insight also for the anthropological observer on games and diversions in many different 
cultures. Index. Bibliography. Introduction by A. C. Haddon, Cambridge University. 17 fuM- 
page plates. 950 illustrations, xxiii + 407pp. 5% x 8 V 2 . T152 Paperbound $2.00 

CRYPTANALYSIS, Helen F. Gaines. (Formerly ELEMENTARY CRYPTANALYSIS .)1 A standard ele¬ 
mentary and intermediate text for serious students. It does not confine ’ 

but contains much that is not generally known, except to experts. Concealment, 
tion Substitution ciphers-, Vigenere, Kasiski, Playfair, multafid, dozens of other techniques. 
Appendix with sequence charts, letter frequencies in English, 5 other languages 

-- niM^ar^y. 167 codes. New to this edition: solution to codes, vi + 


word frequencies. Bibliography. 
230pp. 5% x 8 . 


T97 Paperbound $1.95 

MAGIC SQUARES ANO CUBES, W. S. Andrews. Only book-length treatment in English, a thor- 
ough C nonTchnical 'description and analysis. Here are nasi*‘.overlapping pand,agona|ser| 
ratpri sniiares- magic circles, cubes, spheres, rhombuses. Try your hand at 4 -dimensionai 
magical ^figures! Much unusual folklore and tradition included. High school <algebra is suffi- 
3 754 diagrams and illustrations, viii + 419pp. 5% x 8 . T658 Paperbound $1.85 

CALIBAN’S PROBLEM BOOK: MATHEMATICAL, INFERENTIAL, AND CRYPTOGRAPHIC PUZZLES, 
H. Phillips (“Caliban”), S. T. Shovelton, G. S. Marshall. 105 ingenious problems by the great¬ 
est living creator of puzzles based on logic and inference. Rigorous, modern, piquant, and 
reflecting their author’s unusual personality, these intermediate and advanced Puwlesal 
involve the ability to reason clearly through complex situations; some call for mathematical 
knowledge, ranging from algebra to number theory. Solutions, xi + 180pp. ^ ^ 
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FICTION 

THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT and THE MOON MAID, “gar Rice Burrou^s. In the opinicn of 
many, Burroughs’ best work. The first concerns a strange island where evo ution is inai 
Hi rather than phylogenetic. Speechless anthropoids develop ’ n r t 0 i 1 thk future ^nd 

sSto'Si; { xw y-- ffs? ffi&sT »•SwSi 'A? Eaffb, nS 

,tr«rtrs a’&AKTkwt? SdS 'ss sna 

T358 Paperbound $2.00 

AT THE EARTH’S CORE, PELLUCIDAR, TANAR OF PELLUCIDAR: THREE SCIENCE FICTION NOVELS 
BY EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. Complete, unabridged texts of the first three p ®' luc ' da |;_ no t v hr p' 
Tales of derring-do by the famous master of science fiction. The locale for these 
related stories is the inner surface of the hollow Earth where we discover the world of 
Pellucidar, complete with all types of bizarre, menacing creatures, strange Peoples, and 
alluring maidens—guaranteed to delight all Burroughs fans and a wide circle of advenutre 
lovers. Illustrated by J. Allen St. John and P. F. Berdamer. vi + ?2 .00 

THE PIRATES OF VENUS and LOST ON VENUS: TWO VENUS NOVELS BY EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 

Two related novels, complete and unabridged. Exciting adventure on the planet Venus with 
Earthman Carson Napier broken-field running through one dangerous episode after another. 
All lovers of swashbuckling science fiction will enjoy these two stories set in a world of 
fascinating societies, fierce beasts, 5000-ft. trees lush vegetation, an^wide seas Illustra¬ 
tions by Fortunino Matania. Total of vi + 340pp. 5% x 8 V 2 . T1053 Paperbound $ 1.75 

A PRINCESS OF MARS and A FIGHTING MAN OF MARS: TWO MARTIAN NOVELS BY EDGAR 
RICE BURROUGHS. “Princess of Mars” is the very first of the great Martian novels written 
by Burroughs, and it is probably the best of them all; it set the pattern for all of his later 
fantasy novels and contains a thrilling cast of strange peoples and creatures and the 
formula of Olympian heroism amidst ever-fluctuating fortunes w j ll ^.P“ rr °Ji 8 | ’ s “" ie p at ®! f 
sn successfully “Fighting Man” returns to the same scenes and cities—many years later. 
A mad scientist a degenerate dictator, and an indomitable defender of the right clash— 
with the fate of the Red Planet at stake! Complete, unabridged reprinting of original edi- 


thrcc MARTIAN NOVELS. Edgar Rice Burroughs. Contains: Thuvia, Maid of Mars; The Chessmen 
nf Mars* and The Master Mind of Mars. Ffigh adventure set in an imaginative and intricate 
conception of the Red Planet. Mars is peopled with an intelligent, heroic human 
lives in densely populated cities and with fierce barbarians who mhabitdead sea bottoms. 
Other exciting ’ creatures abound amidst an inventive framework of, Martian history ■ 
geography. Complete unabridged reprintings of the first edition. 16 ■Hustatoji^by^J. £] 

St. John, vi + 499pp. 5% x 8 V 2 . 


WSmSAM 

9 * science FICTION STORIES OF H. G. WELLS. Two full unabridged novels, MEN LIKE GODS 
j ctar REGOTTEN Dlus 26 short stories by the master science-fiction writer of all time, 
t&ie™ ' B s E S E timrinfen£ t exp^atio'n, 

Gods , . ib T r he y CoUT/oT^hfmind , 6 in'Hth^Abys 5 ^ The 3 Crystal E^^The Man 'Whc> Could^Work 
Miracles, A Story of the Days to Come, The Valley of Spiders, and 21 more. c ®othbound $4.50 

THE WAR IN THE AIR, IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET, THE FOOD OF THE GODS: THREE SCIENCE 
FICTION NOVELS BY H. 6 . WELLS. Three exciting Wells offerings bearing on v ' ta J. s 9^ ,a ' an h d 
philosophical issues of his and our own day. Here are tales of air power, strategic bomb¬ 
ing East vs. West, the potential miracles of science, the potentia disasters from outer 
space, the relationship between scientific advancement and moral ‘ 

reprinting of “War in the Air” in almost 50 years. An excellent sam P'|P 8 0 f Wells at his 
storytelling best. Complete, unabridged reprintings. 16 ,llustratlons T1 ^| p ^ ap |^ ou x n(1 8 ^- 00 
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SEVEN SCIENCE FICTION NOVELS, H. G. Wells. Full unabridged texts of 7 science-fiction 
novels of the master. Ranging from biology, physics, chemistry, astronomy to sociology and 
other studies, Mr. Wells extrapolates whole worlds of strange and intriguing character. 
“One will have to go far to match this for entertainment, excitement, and sheer pleas¬ 
ure .. . ," NEW YORK TIMES. Contents: The Time Machine, The Island of Dr. Moreau, 
First Men in the Moon, The Invisible Man, The War of the Worlds, The Food of the 
Gods, In the Days of the Comet. 1015pp. 53/ 8 x 8. T264 Clothbound $4.50 

BEST GHOST STORIES OF J. S. LE FANU, Selected and introduced by E. F. Bleiler. LeFanu is 
deemed the greatest name in Victorian supernatural fiction. Here are 16 of his best horror 
stories, including 2 nouvelles: “Carmilla,” a classic vampire tale couched in a perverse 
eroticism, and “The Haunted Baronet.” Also: “Sir Toby’s Will,” “Green Tea,” “Schalken the 
Painter,” “Ultor de Lacy,” "The Familiar,” etc. The first American publication of about half 
of this material: a long-overdue opportunity to get a choice sampling of LeFanu’s work. New 
selection (1964). 8 illustrations. 53/ 8 x 83/ g . T415 Paperbound $1.85 


THE WONDERFUL WIZARD OF 0Z, L. F. Baum. Only edition in print with all the original W. W. 
Denslow illustrations in full color—as much a part of “The Wizard” as Tenniel’s drawings 
are for “Alice in Wonderland.” "The Wizard” is still America’s best-loved fairy tale, in 
which, as the author expresses it, “The wonderment and joy are retained and the heartaches 
and nightmares left out.” Now today’s young readers can enjoy every word and wonderful 
picture of the original book. New introduction by Martin Gardner. A Baum bibliography. 23 
full-page color plates, viii -I- 268pp. 53/fe x 8. T691 Paperbound $1.45 


GHOST AND HORROR STORIES OF AMBROSE BIERCE, Selected and introduced by E. F. Bleiler. 

24 morbid, eerie tales—the cream of Bierce’s fiction output. Contains such memorable 
pieces as “The Moonlit Road,” “The Damned Thing,” "An Inhabitant of Carcosa,” “The Eyes 
of the Panther,” “The Famous Gilson Bequest,” “The Middle Toe of the Right Foot,” and 
other chilling stories, plus the essay, “Visions of the Night” in which Bierce gives us a 
kind of rationale for his aesthetic of horror. New collection (1964). xxii + 199pp. 5 3 / 8 x 
83/s. T767 Paperbound $1.00 


HUMOR 


MR. DOOLEY ON IVRYTHING AND IVRYBODY, Finley Peter Dunne. Since the time of his appear¬ 
ance in 1893, “Mr. Dooley,” the fictitious Chicago bartender, has been recognized as Amer¬ 
ica’s most humorous social and political commentator. Collected in this volume are 102 of 
the best Dooley pieces—all written around the turn of the century, the height of his popu¬ 
larity. Mr. Dooley’s Irish brogue is employed wittily and penetratingly on subjects which are 
just as fresh and relevant today as they were then: corruption and hypocrisy of politicans, 
war preparations and chauvinism, automation, Latin American affairs, superbombs, etc. Other 
articles range from Rudyard Kipling to football. Selected with an introduction by Robert 
Hutchinson, xii + 244pp. 53/ 8 x 8V2. T626 Paperbound $1.00 


RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES and MORE RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS 
HOMES, Harry Graham (“Col. 0. Streamer”). A collection of Little Willy and 48 other poetic 
“disasters.” Graham’s funniest and most disrespectful verse, accompanied by original illus¬ 
trations. Nonsensical, wry humor which employs stern parents, careless nurses, uninhibited 
children, practical jokers, single-minded golfers, Scottish lairds, etc. in the leading roles. 
A precursor of the “sick joke” school of today. This volume contains, bound together for 
the first time, two of the most perennially popular books of humor in England and America. 
Index, vi + 69pp. 53/ 8 x 8. T930 Paperbound 75( 


A WHIMSEY ANTHOLOGY, Collected by Carolyn Wells. 250 of the most amusing rhymes ever 
written. Acrostics, anagrams, palindromes, alphabetical jingles, tongue twisters, echo verses, 
alliterative verses, riddles, mnemonic rhymes, interior rhymes, over 40 limericks, etc. by 
Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear, Joseph Addison, W. S. Gilbert, Christina Rossetti, Chas. Lamb, 
James Boswell, Hood, Dickens, Swinburne, Leigh Hunt, Harry Graham, Poe, Eugene Field, 
and many others, xiv + 221pp. 53/ 8 x 8V2. T195 Paperbound $1.25 


MY PIOUS FRIENDS AND DRUNKEN COMPANIONS and MORE PIOUS FRIENDS AND DRUNKEN 
COMPANIONS, Songs and ballads of Conviviality Collected by Frank Shay. Magnificently 
illuminated by John Held, Jr. 132 ballads, blues, vaudeville numbers, drinking songs, cow¬ 
boy songs, sea chanties, comedy songs, etc. of the Naughty Nineties and early 20th century. 
Over a third are reprinted with music. Many perennial favorites such as: The Band Played On, 
Frankie and Johnnie, The Old Grey Mare, The Face on the Bar-room Floor, etc. Many others 
unbeatable elsewhere: The Dog-Catcher’s Child, The Cannibal Maiden, Don’t Go in the 
Lion’s Cage Tonight, Mother, etc. Complete verses and introductions to songs. Unabridged 
republication of first editions, 2 Indexes (song titles and first lines and choruses). Intro¬ 
duction by Frank Shay. 2 volumes bounds as 1. Total of xvi + 235pp. 53/a x 8V2. 

1 T946 Paperbound $1.00 
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may and MORITZ Wilhelm Busch. Edited and annotated by H. Arthur Klein. Translated by 
H Arthur KleK! M. C Wein, and others. The mischievous high jinks of Max and Moritz, 
Peter and Paul, Ker and Plunk, etc. are delightfully captured in sketch and rhyme. (Com 
Danion volume to “Hypocritical Helena.") In addition to the title piece, it contians-. Ker and 
Plunk- Two Dogs and Two Boys-, The Egghead and the Two Cut-ups of Corinth; Deceitful 
Henry; The Boys and the Pipe; Cat and Mouse; and others. (Original German text with accom¬ 
panying English translations.) Afterword by H. A. Klein, v. + 216pp. ?10 „ 


THROUGH THE ALIMENTARY CANAL WITH GUN AND CAMERA: A FASCINATING TRIP TO THE 
INTERIOR Personally Conducted by George $. Chappell. In mock-travelogue style,^ the.amus- 
ine account of an imaginative journey down the alimentary canal. The “explorers enter the 
esoDhaeus round the Adam’s Apple, narrowly escape from a fierce Amoeba, struggle through 
the P impenetrable Nerve Forests of the Lumbar Region, etc. IM f tr ^d by the ^mous cartoonist, 
Otto Soelow, the book is as much a brilliant satire of academic pomposity eed pro 
fessionaf travel literature as it is a clever use of f the f»cts of p^idow for supremely 
comic purposes. Preface by Robert Benchley. Author’s Foreword. 1 ^ gr ^ rb 1 ( J n 5 l «i t oO 
tions by 0. Soglow. xii + 114pp. 53/ 8 x 8V2. 1376 Paperbouna *i.uu 

THE BAD CHILO’S BOOK OF BEASTS, MORE BEASTS FOR WORSE CHILDREN, and A MORAL 
ALPHABET H. Belloc. Hardly an anthology of humorous verse has appeared in the last 50 
vpars without at least a couple of these famous nonsense verses. But one must see the 
entire volumes—with all the delightful original illustrations by Sir Basil Blackwood—to 
appreciate fully Belloc’s charming and witty verses that play so subacidly on the platitudes 
of life and morals that beset his day—and ours. A great humor ciassic Three books in one. 
Total of 157pp. 53/8 x 8. 1749 Paperbound $i.ou 

THE DEVIL’S DICTIONARY, Ambrose Bierce. Sardonic and irreverent barbs puncturing the 
pomposities and absurdities of American politics, business religion, literature, and arte, 
by the country’s greatest satirist in the classic tradition. Epigrammatic as Shaw, Piercing 
as Swift American as Mark Twain, Will Rogers, and Fred Allen. Bierce will always remain 
the favorite of a small coterie of enthusiasts, and of writers and speakers whom he supplies 
with “some of the most gorgeous witticisms of the English language. (H. L. Mencken) 
- -n alphabetical order. 144pp. 53/ 8 x 8. T487 Paperbound $1.00 


THE COMPLETE NONSENSE OF EDWARD LEAR. This is the only complete edition of this master 
of gentle madness available at a popular price. A BOOK OF NONSENSE, NONSENSE SONGS, 
MORE NONSENSE SONGS AND STORIES in their entirety with all the old favorites that have 
delighted children and adults for years. The Dong With A Luminous Nose, The Jumblies, The 
Owl and the Pussycat, and hundreds of other bits of wonderful nonsense. 214 limericks, 3 sets 
of Nonsense Botany, 5 Nonsense Alphabets. 546 drawings by Lear himself, and much more. 
320pp. 53/ 8 x 8. 1167 Paperbound $1.00 


SINGULAR TRAVELS, CAMPAIGNS, AND ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN, R. E. Raspe, 
with 90 illustrations by Gustave Dor£. The first edition in over 150 years to reestablish 
the deeds of the Prince of Liars exactly as Raspe first recorded them in 1785—the genuine 
Baron Munchausen, one of the most popular personalities in English literature. Included 
also are the best of the many sequels, written by other hands. Introduction on Raspe by 
J. Carswell. Bibliography of early editions, xliv + 192pp. 53/ 8 x 8. T698 Paperbound $1.00 


HOW TO TELL THE BIRDS FROM THE FLOWERS, R. W. Wood. How not to confuse a carrot 
with a parrot, a grape with an ape, a puffin with nuffin. Delightful drawings, clever puns, 
absurd little poems point out farfetched resemblances in nature. The author was a leading 
physicist. Introduction by Margaret Wood White. 106 illus. 60pp. 5 3 / 8 x 8. 

T523 Paperbound 750 


JOE MILLER’S JESTS OR, THE WITS VADE-MECUM. The original Joe Miller jest book. Gives 
a keen and pungent impression of life in 18th-century England. Many are somewhat on the 
bawdy side and they are still capable of provoking amusement and good fun. This volume 
is a facsimile of the original “Joe Miller” first published in 1739. It remains the most 
popular and influential humor book of all time. New introduction by Robert Hutchinson, 
xxi + 70pp. 53/ 8 x 8V2. T423 Paperbound $1.00 


Prices subject to change without notice. 

Dover publishes books on art, music, philosophy, literature, languages, 
history, social sciences, psychology, handcrafts, orientalia, puzzles and 
entertainments, chess, pets and gardens, books explaining science, inter¬ 
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biological sciences, earth sciences, classics of science, etc. Write to: 
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Dover Publications, Inc. 
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MAX AMD MORITZ, Wilhelm Busch. Edited and annotated by H. Arthur Klein. Translated by 
H. Arthur Klein, M. C. Klein, and others. The mischievous high jinks of Max and Moritz, 
Peter and Paul, Ker and Plunk, etc. are delighttully captured in sketch and rhyme. {Com¬ 
panion volume to "Hypocritical Helena.") In addition to the title piece, it contians: Ker and 
Plunk; Two Dogs and Two Boys; The Egghead and the Two Cut-ups of Corinth; Deceitful 
Henry; The Boys and the Pipe; Cat and Mouse; and others. (Original German text with accom¬ 
panying English translations.) Afterword by H. A. Klein, vi + 216pp. 53/ B x 8Vz. 

T181 Paperbound $1.00 

THROUGH THE ALIMENTARY CANAL WITH GUN AND CAMERA: A FASCINATING TRIP TO THE 
INTERIOR, Personally Conducted by George S. Chappell. In mock-travelogue style, the amus¬ 
ing account of an imaginative journey down the alimentary canal. The "explorers” enter the 
esophagus, round the Adam’s Apple, narrowly escape from a fierce Amoeba, struggle through 
the impenetrable Nerve Forests of the Lumbar Region, etc. Illustrated by the famous cartoonist, 
Otto Soglow, the book is as much a brilliant satire of academic pomposity and pro¬ 
fessional travel literature as it is a clever use of the facts of physiology for supremely 
comic purposes. Preface by Robert Benchley. Author’s Foreword. 1 Photograph. 17 Illustra¬ 
tions by 0. Soglow. xii + 114pp. 5 3 /b x 8Va. T376 Paperbound $1.00 

THE BAD CHILD'S BOOK OF BEASTS, MORE BEASTS FDR WORSE CHILDREN, and A MORAL 
ALPHABET, H. Belloc. Hardly an anthology of humorous verse has appeared in the last 50 
years without at least a couple of these famous nonsense verses. But one must see the 
entire volumes—with all the delightful original illustrations by Sir Basil Blackwood—to 
appreciate fully Belloc's charming and witty verses that play so subacidly on the platitudes 
of life and morals that beset his day—and ours. A great humor classic. Three books in one. 
Total of 157pp. 5% x 8. T749 Paperbound $1.00 

THE DEVIL’S DICTIONARY, Ambrose Bierce. Sardonic and irreverent barbs puncturing the 
pomposities and absurdities of American politics, business, religion, literature, and arts, 
by the country's greatest satirist in the classic tradition. Epigrammatic as Shaw, piercing 
as Swift, American as Mark Twain, Will Rogers, and Fred Allen. Bierce will always remain 
the favorite of a small coterie of enthusiasts, and of writers and speakers whom he supplies 
with "some of the most gorgeous witticisms of the English language.” (H. L. Mencken) 
Over 1000 entries in alphabetical order. 144pp. 5Vs x 8. T487 Paperbound $1.00 


THE COMPLETE NONSENSE OF EDWARD LEAR. This is the only complete edition of this master 
Of gentle madness available at a popular price. A BOOK OF NONSENSE, NONSENSE SONGS, 
MORE NONSENSE SONGS AND STORIES in their entirety with all the old favorites that have 
delighted children and adults for years. The Dong With A Luminous Nose, The Jumblies, The 
Owl and the Pussycat, and hundreds of other bits of wonderful nonsense. 214 limericks, 3 sets 
of Nonsense Botany, 5 Nonsense Alphabets. 546 drawings by Lear himself, and much more. 
320pp. 5 ^b X 8. T167 Paperbound $1.00 


SINGULAR TRAVELS, CAMPAIGNS, AND ADVENTURES DF BARON MUNCHAUSEN, R. E. Raspe, 
with 90 illustrations by Gustave Dor§. The first edition in over 150 years to reestablish 
the deeds of the Prince of Liars exactly as Raspe first recorded them in 1785—the genuine 
Baron Munchausen, one of the most popular personalities in English literature. Included 
also are the best of thf 
I. Carswell. Bibliography 


■ many sequels, written by other hands. Introduction on Raspe by 
Of early editions, xliv + 192pp. 5% x 8. T698 Paperbound $1.00 


HOW TO TELL THE BIRDS FROM THE FLOWERS, R. W. Wood. How not to confuse a carrot 
with a parrot, a grape with an ape, a puffin with nuffin. Delightful drawings, clever puns, 
absurd little poems point out farfetched resemblances in nature. The author was a leading 
physicist. Introduction by Margaret Wood White. 106 illus. 60pp. 5% x 8. 

T523 Paperbound 75$ 


JOE MILLER’S JESTS OR, THE WITS VADE-MECUM. The original Joe Miller jest book. Gives 
a keen and pungent impression of life in 18th-century England. Many are somewhat on the 
bawdy side and they are still capable of provoking amusement and good fun. This volume 
is a facsimile of the original “Joe Miller” first published in 1739. It remains the most 
popu ar and influential humor book of all time. New introduction by Robert Hutchinson, 
xxi + 70pp. 53 /b x 8Va. 7423 Paperbound $1.00 
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WAVEGUIDE HANDBOOK 


EDITED BY N. MARCUVITZ 


Highly intensified research activities carried on at government laboratories 
during World War It resulted in major developments in the radio electronics 
and high-frequency fields. Classified during the war, much of this information 
was held to be so valuable that it was written up afterwards by a staff of 
prominent physicists, mathematicians, and engineers at the Radiation 
Laboratory of M. I.T. The resulting “Radiation Laboratory Series’' is recog¬ 
nized as the most distinguished and comprehensive series on radio engineer¬ 
ing ever published. 

This extremely useful volume deals with the reformulation of microwave 
field problems as microwave network problems, treating specifically the class 
of electromagnetic "boundary value" or "diffraction" problems descriptive 
of the scattering properties of discontinuities in waveguides. The equivalent- 
circuit data presented comprise what is still the most comprehensive collection 
available for waveguide junctions and discontinuities. 

The book begins with the mode concept and the transmission-line formula¬ 
tion of field equations, giving an engineering treatment of pertinent trans¬ 
mission-line theory. Next the book takes up various field-structure, propaga¬ 
tion, attenuation, and other characteristics of the transmission-line modes 
in the more important types of uniform and non uniform waveguides. The 
third chapter outlines the elements of microwave network theory necessary 
for the analysis, representation, and measurement of equivalent circuits for 
N-terminal microwave structures. In the remaining chapters, the equivalent- 
circuit parameters are given for a variety of nondissipitative N-terminal micro- 
wave structures: beyond-cutoff and radiative waveguide terminations, ob¬ 
stacle and aperture discontinuities in waveguides, gratings in free space. 
E- and H-plane T- and Y-junctions, bifurcations, dielectric-filled guides, thick 
apertures, etc. These results ate presented analytically and are shown 
graphically; in all instances there is an unusually high degree of accuracy 
in the graphical plots. 

Unabridged and unaltered republication of 1st (1951) edition. Foreword by 
L. A. DuBridge. Preface by editor. 288 figures. 23 tables. Appendix: "Me 
Sine Sums.” Glossary. Index, xiv + 428pp. 5% x 814. S1402 Paperbounrf $2.^» 


A DOVER EDITION DESIGNED FOR YEARS OF USE! 

We have made every effort to make this the best book possible. Our paper 
is opaque, with minimal show-through; it will not discolor or become brit¬ 
tle with age. Pages are sewn in signatures, in the method traditionally used 
for the best books, and will not drop out, as often happens with paperbacks 
held together with glue. Books open flat for easy reference. The binding will 
not crack or split. This is a permanent book. 
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